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PREFACE 



The ■Washinp1:on Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment was the first conference of World Powers ever held in 
the United States. Prom the Htandpoint of civilization, 
this Conference was of great importance because it brought 
to an end a prodigal and a ruinoua competition in battle- 
ships, which, if continued, would have resulted in disaster 
to mankind. Prom the standpoint of the United States, the 
Conference was of great importance because it marked our 
reappearance in the Pamily of Nations; because it sealed 
our friendship with the British Empire; because it relieved, 
at least temporarily, the tension of our relations with Japan. 
From the standpoint of the Orient, the Conference was of 
importance because it recognized the military supremacy 
of Japan in the Far East, and because it impressed upon 
China the painful and now undisguised fact that her na- 
tional salvation depends very largely upon herself alone. 
It is the purpose of this book to describe the ominous forces 
that made the "Washington Conference a necessity; to ana- 
lyze the delicate problems with which it was confronted; 
and to determine, if possible, the extent of its successes aa 
well as of its failures. 

The author wishes to express his great indebtedness to 
those friends, in this country and in the Orient, who have 
either criticized his manuscript or furnished him with in- 
formation ; to members of the different delegations at Wash- 
in^on; and to the Independent and the Current History 
Magaeine (the monthly publication of the New York Times) 
for permission to reprint portions of articles contributed 
to tbeir colimms. 
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NIBBLINO AT ASIA 



At the last Imperial Conference of the British Empire, 
General Jan Smuts, one of the most farsceing statesmen of 
tie present day, declared that "the problems of the Pacific 
are to ray mind the world problems of the next fifty years 
or more." By this statement he did not mean that the age- 
long quarrels of Earope had been a-ssuaged, or that Con- 
tinental wars would never reoccur. But, undoubtedly, he 
meant that the cataclysmic disasters which have crowded 
over Europe during the last eight years have reduced all 
of its nations to the rank of second-class powers. As a 
result, they have been forced to surrender their past leader- 
■hip. The center of industry, of thought, of civilization, 
Am now passed to the West. 



On one side of the Pacific, where the new scene is now 
staged, stands the most powerful nation in the world — the 
United States. On the otlier side lies a continent whose re- 
sources are fathomless, whose peoples are without number, 
whose future potentialities no one dare predict. Amongst 
the peoples of this continent of Asia are two national groups 
etiy opposed to each other iu political organization 
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and social ideals. The civilization nf China is one of the 
oldest in the world. It was a civilization of high moral 
and cultural achievement, but it despised commerce, '. 
materialism, and loathed foreigners. Its social uait vi 
family; ancestor worship was its creed. Pacifism and ( 
fucianism went hand in hand. Economically, this c 
tion was founded on agriculture. Politically, it ret 
local groups. The central authority was weak, n( 
because it was in contradiction with Chinese 
hut because the people were sca.1tcred over vast stM 
of territory, between the different parts of which i 
communications did not exist. 

But the complacent seclusion of China was to lie viol 
by the exigencies of the "Western world. And whi 
doors of China were opened to foreign commerce i 
foreign ideas, it became necessary to readjust her metll 
of thought and her political and economic organization^ 
for no other reason than to combat the imperialism of tl 
greedy Western powers who sought to exploit the resoDB 
and people of China for selfish ends. 

This readjustment has been difficult. The creatioi 
any stable national life, as the history of the ^ 
proved, is a slow and painful process. Within eleven 3 
China has suffered three revolutions. To-day the North t 
the South vie with each other in claiming the allegis 
of 400.000,000 people, iheraselvos oblivious, for the 1 
part, of the real plight in which their nation is pla 
Unsenipulona military govemora op Tuchuns exact 1 
taxes they can for the purpose of smothering them 
in gluttony or of bribing their restless soldiery, 
result, the Government of China cannot even afford t 
its school-teachers; the Tuchuns have emptied the i 
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Arrois Uie Yellow Sea is another nation, Japan, which 
al» was secluded from the Western world for several hun- 
dred years. But since the momentous visit of the "Black 
Ships" of Commodore Perry to Japan in 1853, the adapta- 
tion of Japan at least to the forms of Western civilization 
hubeen phenomenal. It has been accomplished (indeed, 
indi is the history of many nations) by an Iron Hand, 
which has welded the Japanese people into a unified, disci- 
plined, obedient whole. As compared with China, the task 
has been easy because the territory of Japan is compact 
«nd its population has been limited. But in this process 
ot readaptation, democracy has been sacrificed to authority 
■Bd bureaucracy. And while the external forms of West- 
ern civilization have been adopted, many o£ the old Shinto 
idetis have been retained. Japanese authorities have aasidu- 
wdy cultivated the rites of Emperor worship. They have 
preached to the Japanese people the gospel of expansion * 
—the "mission" of Japan in the Orient, if not in the 
fWire world. 

This incentive to imperialism has been increased by the 
cumple of the Western powers. It has also been increased 
t"? the fact that Japan is impoverished in resources. The 
"il of Japan cannot grow food enough to feed her people; 
md her mountains do not have the ore and fuel needed 
'wher factories. Bat Japan is in easy reach of a continent 
POBessed of fathomless, but unused wealth. The resources 
of China will supply Japan indefinitely, but now they are 
*<Wely exploited. The vast stretches of Manchuria, Mon- 
pilii, and Siberia will raise the grain necessary to feed 
th» ninlti plying millions in Japan, but their fields are still 
inplowed. The Evil Spirit of militarism has led Japan to 
w exceeding high mountain and shown her the Five Nations 
of China torn between venal factions, bilked by knavish 
ffMCT ala. and plundered by foreign adventurers. "All these 

'Cf. ChaJohtrUSa, Th« Invention of a lf«w Religion. 
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cever means is Tised, the process wilH 
whatever its result, the United States, theH 
in fact, the whole world, are intimately H 
though the immediate purpose of the WasI 
ence was to limit armaments, the fundameJ 
to clarify the Far Eastern situation. Oil 
Conferenee was to assist China in the readjul 
T.hich she is now passing. The Conferencl 
this aim by positive assistance to China; and I 
it by securing the pledge of foreign poweri 
Japan, that they will not take advantage of d 
condition to serve selfish ends. But before I 
[Success of the Conference in realizing this 
Inecessary first to examine the fundamental fai 



II 

Japanese imperialism is of ancient origin." 

ftnd of the Tokugawa Shogunate a member i 

Binn, Yoshida Shoiu, preached the gospel of 

jony which his apostles have busily propagat 

demanded the annexation of the K 

ikhalin, Kamchatka, Formosa, Korea, Mi 





; of eastern Siberia.' His t-oacoption of a "Nippon 
Altes" finds a modeni counterpart in the famous 
morandum of the Black Dragon Society, written in 1914. 
remarkable document declared that Japan should 
I armed forces into China, and assume full responai- 
r for guarding its territory from foreign powers and 
• the maintenance of peace and order. It demanded 
ht the sovereignty of South Maachuria and Inner Mon- 
■ia he ceded to Japan ; that the Chinese army be trained 
I drilled by Japanese officers and equipped with Japa- 
nese firearms; that China's finances be reorganized by 
Japanese "expert':;" that Chinese schools teach Japanese 
under the direction of Japanese educators; that even a 
Chinese monarch be selected by Japan to displace the 
president of the Chinese republic so as to have a "con- 
stitutional monarchy which shall necessarily be identical, 
in all its detaUs, to the constitutional monarchy of Japan, 
and to no other."' 

A member of the House of Peers, Mr. Uchida, advocates 
the annexation of South Manchuria and Eastern Mon- 
golia, integral portions of Chinese territory," Another 
writer, in a pamphlet significantly entitled "Policy for 
Swallowing Up China," suggests the formation of an East- 
ern Asiatic Federal Empire, led by Japan, under whoso 
control the foreign and military policies of Asia would be 
placed.' 

There are many Japanese who assert that these are 
utterances of fanatics, that they are not representative of 

* MrLaren, A Political Bistory of Japan, during the Mnji Bnx, 
(1916} 229. 

»Weale, The Fight for the Republic t» China, (1917) 136, For 
the entire raemoranduiu. sue Chapter VII, 

s Adniirsl Ksto. ta the atirpriai^ of many juurnalista, iidmitted nt 
(he WaahingtOD Conference that Manchuria waa a part of the 
Chinese Empire whose iiil«grit;, incidentallj, Japan haa repeat«dly' 
promised to respect, 

T Cheng, Uodern China; a PoUtical Study, (1610) 307, S09. 
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Japftoese opinion, that in tact the forngn poUe; of Japn 
hu not been as imperialistic aa its aeouers aaacrt. In ttHU 
Japanese namber of the Hanchester GuarHan, Foi^^H 
Miotster Udiida has inasted that Japan "has asrer ^^H 
the militaristic disturber of Gie peace that her oM^^M 
woold have the wotid beliere her to be."* In eo fu^^| 
Japan's wars are coQcemed, this statement is techmo^^l 
Id the three wars Japan has fonght anee she ^^M 
I a modem power, against China, Ros^ and ^^| 
t the immediate cause of hostilities has not beoi ^^M 
V&oa of Japan bat the apparent bad faith or in^^l 
rialism of ber enemies. ^^| 

This was trae of the Chino-Japanese War of 1894-l^^H 
Aecording to the Treaty of Tientsin, signed hy these ^^M 
powers in 1885, the independence of Korea was recogn^^H 
and each party promised to noti^ the other before sen^^H 
troops into Korea for any pnrpose whatever. In l^^H 
however, a revolt broke ont which led the Korean Goy^^H 
nent to ask China for assistance, which she sent witfa^^| 
notifying Japan. Technically, Japan had a casus beUi. ^^H 
actnally, the Japanese hierarchy had intrigued for the ^^H 
negation of Korea for years. As a step in this directioi^^l 
had forcibly secured the "independence" of Korea after ^^H 
had long been a willing vassal of China; it had inventfl^^| 
mythical story of the eonqnest of Korea by the EmplQ^H 
Jingo in the third century A.D., so as to convince the Ja^^| 
sese people that Korea was in reality Japanese soil •* an^^| 
had brought about the brutal murder of Queen Min becai^^| 
she refused to surrender the freedom of her people.^* ^H 

When, at the end of the war with China, three powi^H 
in Europe intervened and forced Japan to return ^^M 
Liaotung Peninsula to China, the Japanese people, 11^^| 

■ MiiiichcKUr Ouardutn. Japaoese number, June 0, 1921. ^^^| 

■"Japancu anil Voracity in HUtory," Japan Weekly Cftrim^^H 

B«pt«mti*r 1. t02l. ^^M 

lOMcKciuie, Eorea'a Fight /w Freedom, (1920 J Chapter III. ^H 
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id demanded that their troops occupy Peking, became so 
ised that they attempted the life of the Chinese Min- 
; Li Hong Chang; plotted against the life of Count 
i; and forced the Ministers of Finance and of Foreign 
Iffairs to resign." Surely, the Chino-Japanese War shows 
alt, regardless of its immediate cause, Japan attempted 
lo me it to extend her hold on Asia. Despite the inter- 
■tention of European powers, Japan was successful in an- 
namg Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. 

It was likewise with the Rus.so-Ja panose War of 1904- 
1M5. Rnsaia was doubtless responsible for the outbreak 
ol thia war because, by the seizure of Korea, she would 
theoretically threaten the national existence of Japan. But 
dfspite the tact that the withdrawal of Russia from Korea 
fould relieve Japan's fears, the Japanese press demanded, 
duiing the war, that Manchuria and Mongolia be wrested 
from China and that Japanese troops occupy all of Siberia 
esa of Lake Baikal. When Japan was forced to waive all 
claims to an indemnity at the Portsmouth Conference, the 
■Qdignation of the Japanese was so great at what the Niehi 
l^ielii declared to be a "craven and discreditable surren- 
dtf" that the assassination of the Genro was openly advo- 
r«lted.'» Despite the moderation of the peace treaty, the 
-Japanese War resulted eventually in the annexation 
. (1910). 

Ai to the third great war in which Japan has been a 
PUticipant — the European War — it, too, was caused by 
lie imperialism of another power. But the most extrava- 
Wnt designs of Germany did not include the subjugation 
of Japan. And its Asiatic interests, limited to a lease- 
liold at Kiaochow at which only 3,000 troops were stationed, 
tbreatened Japan in no way whatever." But despite the 

"UcLaren. op. r~it., 231, 
u/Md.. 280, 200. 
fc "Hornbock. Conlrmporary Politics in the Far East, (191H) 28fl. 
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insignifioaiice of the German holdings, Japan bl< 
Buggestiou of China that all the Asiatic interests 
powers at war be neutralized." Instead, ahe df 
on Germany, presnmably in accordance with the 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance.'* 

On the face of it, Japan's entrance into the war 
little relation to the destruction of junkerdom. Not only 
was Japan uninterested in this aim, but ahe actually did 
little toward bringing it about. Nevertheless she utilized 
the forced preoccupation of the Western world in Europe 
to "consolidate" her position in Asia, with the ultimate 
end of establishing complete political and economic control, 
as the three following illustrations will show. 

Ill 

In the first place, Japan succeeded in establishing s Tin- 
tual protectorate over Manchuria. As a result of the war 
of 1905, Japan had fallen heir to the Russian interests in 
Manchuria, which had been based on the leases of Port 
Arthur and Dairen, and of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way." As these leases were to expire in 192.3, China hoped 
that they would be restored. But instead of negotiating for 
the return of these leases, Japan utilized the European War 
actually to bring about their indefinite extension. Amidst 
the greatest secrecy, the Japanese Government, on Janu- 
ary 18, 1015, dispatched the now notorious "Twenty-one 
Demands" to China. Japan demanded that China agree 

"Millard, Our Eatlcrn Question, (1016) 8I>. 

13 See p. 112. As an hcIuhI fn<.i, Japan did not enter the war 
mitiimalieRlly on account of hvr obligations under the Alliance. Blia 
first diepatcbed BlO uUiniatiun to Qennany {August IS, 1914), wUdb 
naturally implied that if (icrDianjr accepted its terme, Japan woulj 
remain neutral. Where would the obliga.tion of Japan under Um 
Alliance then have beenT See Voung, "The Anglo..Tapane8e Alli- 
ance," The Conlfmpomr)/ Ifeview. July, IB21, 

IS The legal etatUB of leoseliolds and spberei of influeacet etc^ 
discuaeed in Part 11. 
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"to all matters npon wliich the Japaneso Government may 
hereafter agree with the German Government" in regard 
to Shantung," and that China permit Japanese participa- 
tion in the Hanyehping Company, located at Hankow in 
the heart of the coal and iron district of China, a British 
sphere of influence. Japan also demanded that the Man- 
churian leases be extended to ninety-nine years; that 
Japanese subjects be allowed to trade, reside and lease land 
in Sonlh Manchuria;^* that Japanese capital be given cer- 
tain rights to construct railroads in this territory, and that 
the Japanese Government be given the right to appoint 
certain advisers and instructors in political, financial, mili- 
tary and police affairs there. Finally, Group V of these 
demands insisted on : (1) Japanese advisers to the Chinese 
Government in political, financial and military affairs; (2) 
the right to own land in the interior of China by Japanese 
hospitals, churches and schools; (3) the joint administra- 
tion of the Chinese police by Japanese and Chinese; (4) 
the purchase from Japan of at least half of the war muni- 
tions used by China, or the establishment of an arsenal in 
China supervised by Japanese; (5) the consultation of 
Japan before China secures foreign capital to work mines, 
build railways or construct harbor works in Fukien prov- 



Thus these demands involved much more than the mere 
status of Manchuria. If granted, they would have estab- 
lished Japanese supremacy throughout China. Conse- 
quently the Chinese Government, despite its weakness, 
refused to submit to them. As a result, Japan dispatched 
a forty-eight hour ultimatum on May 7, 1915, demanding 
the accession of China to practically all of the demands, 

"See pp. 19 ff. 

"Theae Uaaea were to run for thirtv years, with the poesibility of 
unconditional renewal, Hombeck, Conte-mpr^rary Politics in the Far 
East, 339. 

11 See SlacMurrav, Treaties ai\d Agrveynrmts icttfi and c 
China, (1021) 1216-1236. 
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I V which she would i 




with the exception 
for future diseueaion. And on May 25, 1915, a Domber 
of notes and treaties were exchanged which granted to the 
Japanese Government the privileges it had demanded in 
Manchuria. Port Arthur and Dairen were to remain under 
Japanese political control until 1997 and the South Man- 
chnrian Railway, until 2002. The control of these nerve 
colters of commerce, together with the other righta in 
regard to trade and investments in Manehnria, made cer- 
tain Japan's economic supremacy there. 

Further steps toward assuring this supremacy vrere taken 
by the Japanese military command in 1919 and 1920, when 
it endeavored to secure control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, which connects the South Manehurian Railway 
with the Siberian Railway. If this should fall under Japa- 
nese control, it would extend Japanese influence into North- 
em Manchuria and into Siberia itself. Japan could then 
also divert trade now going to Vladivostok (in Siberia) 
to her own port at Dairen. The Chinese Ea-stern Railway 
had been constructed by Russia, and owned by the Rusao* 
Asiatic Bank. But despite the fact that this was nomi- 
nally a private company, the road had been actually di- 
rected by the RuHwian Minister of Finance. The Soviet 
Revolution therefore throw it into great confusion.*' In 



"> In Iflltl ■n'l 1020 lh» f-lilnfun Oovirnment atterapteil tn establisk 
ita control over tli* (tifniiin Raitrrn. It ousted tbe Russian Oenvti 
HorvBth (mm hi* pmition >■ Oenpral Mnnn^r, and appointed threo 
Chinnm Hlrfclor». Thin ullon brought (orth the protest o! Ui« 
RuMO-Atiatie Bunk. wvpontM by thn French Government beoaOM 
of French int^rasta tn tli* railway. Thin Ird to an agreement of 
October S, leun, brtwmn th* bank and the Chinese RnvernmeDt, ia 
whlcb tha Chin"' n^^vl■tvm^n^ i..<iimcB, tfniporarily, the control of 

the admlnUtrnti- -i -' •' ' -■■■■? I'-rwrnrnt with the future 

Rutaian 0<>v"r-' nipnibers of the BoiM 

of Dirtctorn u. ■ |./> were supposed to liKVfl 

raplaced the >'■ ■• '.vitliilmwii in the sprEag 

of 1919. Bi.i ■■ .,l:--l in itmny pnrU of th« 

raXlwtiy trm'^ Vib.i^i .r..,ii,.i i:,l^»ii'li. or "hiinghutie" and tha 
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The agreement did nnt apply to "existing agreementB re- 
lating to industrial undertakings upon which it can be 
shown that substantial progress has been made."^ 

The ratification of this agreement was delayed because 
llie Japanese Government, apparently urged on by the 
military party, demanded that Manchuria and Mongolia 
b« expressly exempted from the operation of the Con- 
wrtinm,'* But after the strenuous objection of the United 
Slates, Japan announced in May, 1920, '' that she had with- 
drawn this reservation, but on the understanding that the 
powers contemplated no acts "inimical to her vital inter- 
ests" and that they were ready to give assurances safe- 
guarding them. This announcement was warmly received 
as aa indication that Japan was willing to forego, as far 
&s (alure concessions were concerned, her special position 
in northern China. But the real spirit which animated 
ihis concession was indicated by the reply which Foreign 
Minister Uchida made to a number of questions submitted 
toliim by the Kenscikai party, on June 1, 1921. In this 
int(n-iew, the opposition party wished to know if the Con- 
sortiom nullified the rights granted to Japan by China in 
tile treaties arising out of the Twenty-one Demands of 
1815; if it nullified the "special interests" of Japan in 
Manchuria and Mongolia; and if the "special interests" 
of Japan in Asia were limited to these two provinces. To 
tiiae qaestions Minister Uchida replied that he agreed that 
Japan's special interests were by no means limited to these 
prwinces; that they could not be defined except as they 
"may arise in the future," and (most significant of all) 

"Tlio terms of the coDBOrtiviin agreement, finally signed October 
H. IflZO, were printed in the Japan Reviexc, May, IBZl. For a full 
»<*nunt aee Bau, The Foreign Rclationa of China, (1921) Chapters 
JIV, XV. A]bo see the statement of T, W. Lamont as to its aima. 
s*» York Epming Po»t, December 5, 1921, 

^Wiilougbby, Foreign Rights and Ittlertita in China, (1Q20), 

"^Kew York rime«, Mav 8, 1020. 
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reney insured its extension throughout a great part of 
Manchuria, because Chiueee merchants could not continue 
to use a fluctuating silver standard when the JapaoeM 
banks and merchanta who purchased their goods were OBing 
gold. Moreover, the "gold" standard introduced by tbe 
Japanese was a<:tually of notes, bac^ked by a gold reserre 
in Japan from which no gold could be exported beeatiee 
of an embargo. From the standpoint of the Chinese, the 
"gold" standard was therefore incontrovertible paper 
money. By this act, it became possible for Japan, the only 
nation who has attempted to impose its own currency on 
China, to manipulate prices in Manchuria at will.^* 

At the time of the negotiation of the International Finan- 
cial Consortium in 1920, it seemed that Japan would finally 
agree to give up, as far as future loans are concerned, its 
economic monopoly in Manchuria. Between 1918 and 
1920, negotiations were carried on between representa- 
tives of the great powers, including the United States, to 
bring about the Joint financing of all future loans to the 
Chinese Government, whether administrative, political, or 
industrial, "by a full and equal partnership" of the 
powers. The loans authorized by the Consortium vera 
limited to issues for subscription by the public of loaoa 
to the Chinese Government, or to the provinces of China, 
or to companies or corporations owned or controlled by 
or on behalf of Chinese provincial governors or to any 
party if the transaction is guaranteed by the Chinese Oot- 
emmcnt or the Chinese provincial governments. Eadt 
national group was to take an equal share in all operatioaa, 
sign all contracts, and bear an equal share in all charges. 



" See "The Gold StandBrd in Mftnctiuria," Japan Wcekl)/ Cftroniujj^ 
June 23, 1921. Alea "Penutra.tion by Currency." Ibid., November 84, 
1921. The Chinese were bo outraged at the gold atundard that Un» 
Japanese authoritiea were torced to authoruw both gold aod lilTV 
a,! a medium of exchange. 
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The agreement did not apply to "esieting agreements re- 
lating to industrial undertaking^ upon whieh it can be 
shown that substantial progress has been made."^ 

The ratification of tbia agreement was delayed because 
the Japanese Government, apparently urged on by the 
military party, demanded that Manchuria and Mongolia 
be expressly exempted from the operation of the Con- 
sortium," But after the strenuous objection of the United 
States, Japan announced in May, 1920," that she had with- 
drawn this reservation, but on the understanding that the 
powers contemplated no acts "inimical to her vital inter- 
ests" and that they were ready to give assurances safe- 
guarding them. This announcement was warmly received 
as an indication that Japan was willing to forego, as far 
as future concessions were concerned, her special position 
in northern China, But the real spirit which animated 
this concession was indicated by the reply which Foreign 
Minister Uehida made to a number of questions submitted 
to him by the Kenseikai party, on June 1, 1921, In this 
inter\-iow, the opposition party wished to know if the Con- 
sortium nulli6ed the rights granted to Japan by China in 
the treaties arising out of the Twenty-one Demands of 
1915; if it nullified the "special interests" of Japan in 
Manchuria and Mongolia; and if the "special interests" 
of Japan in Asia were limited to these two provinces. To 
these questions Minister Uehida replied that he agreed that 
Japan's special interests were by no means limited to these 
provinces; that they could not be defined except as they 
"may arise in the future," and (most significant of all) 

»s The tenna of the consortium agreement, flnolly signed October 
15, 1B20, were printed in the Japan Review), May, 1821, For a full 
account see Bau, The Foretf/n Relaliont of China, (1021) Chapters 
XIV. XV. Also see the statemeot of T. W. Lamont u to its aims. 
New York Evening Post, December 5, 1021. 

MWiiloughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China, (1020) 
SIS ff. 

"New York Times. Ma; B, 1020. 
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liely made in the Japanese Diet {March 1, 1921) that the 
Japanese burned a church there merely because a news- 
paper pasted to its walls contained the word "iodepen- 
denee," supposedly referring to Korea. 

Three answers were made by the Japanese authoritieB 
to the reports of the Chientao atrocities. The first was the 
assertion that these reports were mere " anti-Japanese 
propaganda." The second was in the letter signed by 
Colonel Misumaehi, chairman of the "War OEBce Commis- 
sion, who had been sent out to Chientao to adjust the mat- 
ter. This letter was addressed to the missionaries of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church whose property had been 
destroyed. But it was not an apology. Instead, it was 
an impudent lecture which attempted to push the blame 
for the atrocities onto them. "I firmly believe that yon," 
the Colonel blandly said, "whose mission is to transmit 
God's Gospel to all human beings, will never try to cause 
political annoyance to another nation, somefbing which is 
not within the province of religion. In your zeal of affec- 
tion toward the believers in your own denomination, I also 
enterttun no doubt that you are well aware that any autt' 
lance, spiritual or material, direct or indirect, which moff 
he given to those who are malcontent [referring to the] 
[Korean rebels], will be detrimental to the present most 
friendly relations between your country and Japan, and 
will be something which you as teachers of religion hsTe 
never dreamt of doing." He goes on to admonish them 
against any such acts as being "against the will of God" 
and "outside the sphere of religion." He assures them 
that the majority of Japanese believe that the missionaries 
have been instigating these attacks on Japanese interests, 
and if the missionaries actually do "give assistance, ma- 
terial or immaterial, to either the independence movement 
in Korea or to anti-Japanese sentiment, the Buddhists in 
Japan would be able to find a legal reason for giving anti- 
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British assistance to those behind the noncoiiperation move- 
ment in India" and the rebellion in Ireland!" 

Japan's third answer came in a demand for "compensa- 
tion" for the losses suffered by the Japanese consulate, and 
this in the face of damage to the Chinese to the amount of 
4,000,000 dollars (silver). She also demanded the punish- 
ment of those responsible for the original attack, the accel- 
eration of the construction of the Kirin-Huinang Railway, 
and the joint policing of the territory." 

To quote one observer: 

Japanese police are being found everywhere in the region not 
to preserve order but to interfere with the Chinese police and 
to strike terror into the hearts of those Koreans who are sur- 
viving. The Japanese Government is now demanding from 
China the ri^bt for the establishment of special settlements 
for the Japanese. Japanese subjects, rs if by previous arrange- 
mmt, are now pouring into the district as they would go to 
a newly discovered land. What is behind the immigration of 
Japaneee into the Chientao area on so largo a scale, Tokyo 
knows, Peking knows and everybody knows. Before long, 
Tokyo's intention will be disclosed to the public when it con- 
aiderB it useless to further maintain silence. Japan is grabbing 
mother piece of territory from China. The rushiaR into Chi- 
nese territory of Japanese soldiers to suppress the so-called 
bandit activities, the persecution of Koreans and especially 
Eoreftn Christians, the establishment of Japanese courts, the 
maintenance of Japanese police in the region, and the extensive 
immigration of Japanese into the territory ore but preliminaries 
to the annexation of Chientao to the Empire of the Bising 
Sun, and the renewal of Group V demands upon China, which 
demands, if agreed to, would make this country a second 
Korea.*' 

IV 

As a result of the European War, Japan succeeded not 
only in establishing a virtual protectorate over Manchuria, 
but in the second place, she was able to gain a foothold in 

nJapsD AiipfTtiser. December 3, 1(120. See al^o p. 98. 

MJuiaii Wrrliljf ChronicU, June 30, 19S1. 

HKiifaircTi Keview of the Far Eatt, Deccmlier U, 1020. 
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the province of Shantung. On November 7, 1914, JufBr 
uese troops captured the German leasehold st Kiaocbow, 
This leasehold was occupied on the expreea undenittuiding 
that it should be relumed to China at the end of the w«r, 
The Japanese ultimatum to Germany demanded ita sur- 
render "with a view to its eventual restoration to China." 
Later declarations of Count Oliiuna and Baron Kato, the 
leaders of the Japanese Cabinet, were to the effect that 
Japan had no territorial ambitions in the Far East and 
"no thought of depriving China or other peoples of any- 
thing which they now potisess. ' ' " 

Such were the promises which were soon to become 88 
so much stale beer. In notes exchanged May 25, 1915, and 
September 24, 1918,*^ Japan, while consenting to re«tot« 
the Kiaoehow leaae to China "at the termination of tbo 
present war," laid down conditions which would have given 
to Japan the same economic supremacy she had aeeiired is 
Manchuria. The Paris Peace Conference went further still 
and, without any qualification officially as to the ftitnre 
return of the lease to China, gave Japan all the "rights, 
title and ppivileges" of Germany in the Shantung prov- 
ince." 

Bat Japan was not satisfied with the German rights In 
Shantung nor with the German policy there. Germany bad 
followed the policy of the Open Door in Kiaoehow, p&^ 
mitting foreign traders to enter under tlie same conditioM 
B8 Germans." Aa a result, 41,5 per cent of the foragn 
goods imported into Taingtan in 1913 came via Chineae 

" Hombeck. op, /^t., 2Bn-289. 

■tThii note of Htptomlwr 24, lOlS, provided that the Sbaatniur 
Railway •hould be o|*rBl»il ioinlly by Japan and China and elia^ 
mUd b« uoliwd, *ftpr Ibn Jananno troops were withdrawti, by « 
joint Cblno-J»p«J>«»» loTtti. Mu-MuTray, op. cit., 1445. But tUs 
treaty '■« caver rBtlfled by Chin*. 

MArtlclM IBB-IflB. TtmlIv of Vonuilllti, 

»t Introdvctoni "trvfU of Culonial Tarilf foIM«t (16211 1 
Stftttw Tariff CounUiiIon, tn. 
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I'lrls. At tiat time the Japanese share of the export trade 
"f the city was only 7.9 per cent,*" But immediately upon 
'Jieir occupation, the Japanese proceeded systematieally to 
i^si'lude foreign trade,*' After the capture of Tsingtau 
ii became necessary to close the port to commerce and to 
place it under military control. But despite the fact that 
foreign wssels were rigidly excluded, Japanese steamers 
«ere authorized to come in.*= In order further to benefit 
Japanese traders, the Japanese forced China to revise the 
'ustomB service so as to increase Japanese control.** As 
a result of this policy. Japan's share in the export trade 
from Tsingtan increased from 7.9 per cent in 1913 to 59 
rifr cent in 1917, while 57.1 per cent of the imports now 
"jine from Japan. In 1913 the total shipping cleared 
iV'im Tsiogtao was 1,300,442 tons, of which only 222,693 
"Te Japanese. But in 1919, out of a total of 1,600,459 
Ions, 1,114,159 were Japanese.** Such a rapid increase in 
ihpan's share could not wholly be accounted for by natural 



The Japanese not only tended to monopolize the trade 
"f Shantung, but they also established industrial nnder- 
l-^kiDgs there to a much greater extent than the Germans, 
'^mediately after the occupation of the Kiaochow lease, 
^ii'h was supposedly to terminate at the end of the war, 
'!(■ Japanese authorities rented so-called "fiscal" or public 
■nf! to Japan&se individuals, upon which were erected 
"■manent buildings. Eighty-eight business houses were 
'ii'tpd in one part of the city, fifty of which were houses 
' prostitution. During the seventeen years of German 
rutp- manufacturing plants were limited to one brewery and 

"Voiing, "Japan »t Kiaochnu and the- Peacp Conference," The 
'nlmporam KeriftP, civ, 277, March, 1919. 
•' S«e also Chapter Vlll. 
•> Horabeek. op. eit., 291. 
"Hid.. 882-205. 
**¥«uiig, op. oil. 



1 111^ mim LUiuene lo "sell" their propert 
inder the threat of martial law. They followf 
)olicy in the acquisition of mining rights. "Ja 
aws went so far as to tie up the hands and f( 
iwners of mining hills who refused to sell theii 
ind beat them fiercely."*" 

The Japanese authorities also converted the 
'silroad, which hitherto had been a private con 
1 public, political organization. They discharg 
leae officials,*' and they stationed Japanese trol 
ailway zone (extending far beyond the leased arej 
he fact that the Germans had maintained no til 
luring the seventeen years they were in Shantun 
uilt a powerful wireless station at Tainaiifu ii 
arry on these activities. Moreover, Japanese ii 
'ere hurried into Shantung.*' By the end of 
1,000 were in the province,*' compared w 
ermans there in 1914. By the end of the 
ipanese were in possession of the railroad ten 
IB property surrounding the port of Tsingtau 



Bau, quoting Japan Tear Book, 2(10. 

See the petition of the Sliaiitung Provincial AMemb 
moeract/ and Ihe Eattern Question, (ISIO) 206. 
•T Concerning Ihe Bitia-Japanege Question, by an "infliw 
fqrei^eri m North Chin a," Chapter III ^^^^^^^ 
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reeled the costoms; they had penetrated into the interior; 
they owned a large part of the residential district and many 
basineas houses and factories in the leasehold; they eon- 
IroUed the railroad upon which the commerce of the whole 
provifiee depended, and they policed it with some 2,700 
wldiers." 

As we have seen, the Treaty of Versailles confirmed the 
seimre of the German privileges in Shantung, But al- 
though the Japanese were not obligated by the treaty to 
withdraw from Kiaochow, they did informally promise, 
while at Paris, to return the political sovereignty of the t«r- 
ritOTy to China.*' If the former promises of Japan are any 
criterion, this promise was also made to be broken. But the 
pttt outburst of feeling in the United States as well aa in 
China against the Shantung award and especially the call 
for the Washington Conference forced the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, two years and three months after the signature 
of the Treaty of Versailles, to suggest to China that it would 
Ktorn Kiaochow, subject to certain conditions. On Sep- 
tember 7, 1921, the Japanese Government dispatched a 

"The Jnpaneae often point (o the fact that the Ipsbp of Kiaochow 
MUiiw nf only one-hull of one per cent of tlie area of ShantutiR 
pwinfe. While this i» true, the fact remains tliat Kiaochow largel; 
Hatrola the trade of the province because of ita port and the Shan- 
t<nig Railroad. Moreover, Japaneae troops hare bpen etationed out- 
tidt of the leKsed ares, as far as Tsiiian. Just as Japan controls 
Utnrhuria braause of her lease on Port Arthur and Dairen, she will 
te ibli' alio to control Shantunjf, if she retains control of tlie Kiao- 
Eiuir luLse and the Shantung Railroad. See Chen);, "Whj China Ha»> 
Sot Signed the Peace Treaty," Contemporary RevUio, 171, August, 
1918. 

"In a cable from Preaident Wilson to Mr, Tumulty from Paris, 
"i* President declared that Japan voluntarily promised to "hand 
luck the survej'ed peninsula in full sovereignty to China, retaining 
"nlj" tht- economic privileges gTant«d to Germany and the right to 
•nibliah a settlement under the usual conditions at Tsingtau. 
'^Deri of the railway will use special police only to ingure tecurity 
'"rtfiJffic. They will be used for no other purpose." Mr. Wilson de- 
<l*r(id that it was also understood that the Japanese troops would 
^ 'ithdfawn a-t the "earliest possible time," See Tumulty, "Wood- 
"w Vftiton aa I Knoic Him, (1021) 390, 3»1, 
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note to Peking, stating what these conditions were: Japat 
would agree to give ap the demand for an exclusive Japa- 
nese settlement in favor of an international settlement, 
maintain the commercial open door, place the construction 
of railway extensions under the International Consortium, 
give the Chinese complete control over the customs, and 
tarn over some of the German public property. But in 
return for these concessions, she demanded, first, that 
"all vested interests and rights acquired during the Japa- 
nese military occupation, legitimate or illegitimate"'* be 
recognized; that foreigners be permitted to carry on com- 
merce and agriculture in the territory; that the Shantung 
Railway be placed under the joint control of Japanese and 
Chinese, and that a special police body, to take the place 
of the Japanese troops guarding the railway, be deter- 
mined upon later. 

In a note dispatched October 5, 1921, China rejected this 
proposal on the broad ground that Japan had offered to 
return something to China which Japan had never legally 
possessed, that the declaration of war by China against 
Germany had automatically terminated the lease to which 
Japan could have no claim. She also objected to the con- 
ditions which Japan had insisted on because they would 
grant to the Japanese greater economic privileges in the 
area than the Germans had possessed. 

Two more notes were exchanged between China and 
Japan before the opening of the Washington Conference 
in November, 1921. On October 19, the Japanese Govern- 
ment replied, in answer to the last Chinese note, that it 
keenly regretted, "for the sake of China," the use of some 
expressions "derogatory to principles of international 
courtesy." It declared that it had taken Kiaoehow from 
Germany at the "sacrifice of lives and treasure," and that 
it could not give up the railroad, as it had already beeOt^ 
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mdit«d to Germany on her reparation payments. On 
.Vovember 3, the Chinese Government made a reply in which 
it reiterated its former position, saying that China was not 
bound by the Treaty of Versailles, inasmuch as she had 
tipressiy refused to aign it because of ita provisions in 
regard to Shantung. 

Thus the controversy ended in a. stalemate. The "Wash- 
ington Conference opened and the Japanese weie still in 
Shantang. 



If one tnms to Siberia, he will find a record equally bad. 
After the Bolshevist Revolution of November, 1917, Japan 
liispatehed a note to the Allies beseeching them to save 
Liberia from Germany and communism. She proposed very 
roignanimoufily that Japanese troops should be sent to 
Siberia for this purpose. She agreed not to attempt terri- 
torial annexation or maintain a permanent occupation. But 
'be did demand compliance with the following conditions : 
il) The intervention must be exclusively Japanese; (2) the 
-Mlied Nations and the United States must recognize her 
"■'peeial interests'* in China and the existing Sino-Japanese 
■^alies; (3) Japan must be given exclusive concessions in 
' intern Siberia for mining, timber, and fishing." Out of the 
■-■ir of the Soviet "monster" which, until recently at least, 
' "i marked their Russian policy, England and Franc© con- 
■^fited to Japan's plan in January, 1918.'* The United 
^'atPA, however, opposed the Siberian expedition i];ntil 
jiu^st, 1918, when its consent was finally obtained, pro- 
vided intervention was jointly undertaken and no concea- 

"KpMiro. Ituniia a» an American Problem, (1020) 23B ff. 

"Ut. Rolwrt Wiltnn, in an article, "The Rush for Siberia; Guises 
"< Uie PreMiit Criais in the Pacific," Fortnightly Review, November, 
I^^I. uaerU that he drafted a plan for joint interveotion in Decem- 
'*'' leiT, which proved acceptable to all the powers except Japui 
■bicti tikicked ita adoption. 



M 



iTo m&Kuig a siaiemeniB 
ttates, the Japanese GoTemment, on August 

The Japanese Govemment, being anxious 
Inires of the American Government and £ 
iiony with the Allies in this expedition, have decB 
it once to dispatch suitftble forces for the proB 

. . In adopting this course, the Japanese Qof 
Duhaken in their constant desire to promote relat 
ag friendship with Bussia and the Russia 
Inn their avowed policy of respecting the territJ 
if Russia and of abstaining from all interference if 
lolitics. They further declare that, upon t' 
ffojects above indicated, they will immediately I 
tapanese troops from Russian territory and will I 
minipaired the sovereignty of Russia in all ita phi 
lolitical or military." 

I It was agreed, furthermore, that each power 
Imaximiim of 7.500 men, but that the comman 
I the expedition should be allotted to Ja[ 
ktain, Italy, and France did not send tbeii 
I men. The United States sent its 7,fJ00 unc 
Bnd of General Graves. But within six moul 
B>edition had been authorized, Japan had 
BOOO men in Siberia. As a result, Secreti 
Hed, in November. 1918, that Japan withdrai 
H)ps. Although 52,000 were returner 
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It was not ansallied generosity ivhich led Japan to pour 

inea into an artificially created "enemy" territory — it 
was imperialism. The Japanese flag soon was flying over 
the eity of Vladivostoli, and for a time, Japanese oESctals 
directly controlled the administration of the eity,'* Japa- 
nese soldiers were immediately followed by merchants. 
Japanese goods were smuggled into Russia without the pay- 
nait of duty. Every advantage was given to Japanese 
merchandise, while every obstacle was placed in the way 
of the free movement of foreign goods. Commerce be- 
tween Siberia and Manchuria was subject to absolute Japa- 
nese eontrol. Wrecked military trains revealed Japanese 
taercbaQdiBe which was being smuggled into the country, 
ilispiised aa military supplies with which the care were 
supposedly filled." 

In order to overcome the opposition of the American 
troops to their plans to dominate eastern Siberia, the Japa- 
Mw attempted to stir up such ill-feeling against them that 
tify would voluntarily withdraw.'" They subsidized news- 
papers as well as Russian generals for this purpose. On 
Seplember 1, 1919, General Kalmikov was paid $15,000 by 
tic Japanese in return for which four days later, he arrested 
two Americana on the ground that they did not possess 
Buasian paasports, which had never been required before. 
^1)ea a battalion was sent to rescue one of the men who 
^ been beaten very nearly to death, a Japanese force 
'fireatened to fire. Ruswians in high authority informed 
General Graves that Kalmikov had been instructed by the 
J&ponese to attack small detachments of Americans so as 
to creat* a sentiment for their recall.'^ 



-Onvt». "Japanese Aggrcaaion 
%. 1921. 
" B«iTow9, "Japan aa Our Ally 



Siberia," Current His tor;/, 

Siberia," Aria, Saptember, 

■>Bm Millard, Democracy and the Eaatem QuMtton, 306 S. 
B Qravea, op. cit. 
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Another illustration of tbe methods of Japanese i 
riallgm, similar to that of Chieiitao, was the Nikola 
affair. Nikolaevsk is a coast city in northern Siberia q 
site the island of Sakhalin. Here the .Japanese e 
shevist bands, called the "partisans," engaged in a gal 
brawl in the spring of 1920. Before reinforeemmts ( 
arrive, the Bolsheviki had billed some 700 JapanosftJ 
burned the Japanese consulate to the ground. (IncS 
tally, 400 Russians were also killed.) Naturally, the J 
nese Government was indignant; and, in order to "pi^ 
life and property," it found it ueeessary to ooeupy n 
Nikolaevsk but "certain specific localities,"" untUa 
government should be established in Siberia and a % 
indemnify paid. Such an exalted purpose may 1 
well and good. But one of the "localities" occupied^ 
northern Sakhalin, an island in the Okhotsk Sea,™ sepai| 
from the continent by the Gulf of Tartary. It is v 
cult to understand how the occupation of thia ten 
mMntained order in a town on the mainland forty i 
away. 

Consequently, it was not strange that the United £ 
should protest against this occupation. In a note t 
Japanese Government of May 31, 1921, the State Daj 
ment recalled the assurances given by Japan to the RtU 
people at the beginning of the Siberian expedition.** 

It was declared : These assurances were intended by ^ba t 
p-nimpnt of the United States to convey to the people of Rdt 
promise on the part of the two Goremmcnta not to use iJiB'a 
expedition, or any incidents which might arise out of it, as n 
cnsioD to occupy territory, even temporarily, or to t 
military or administrative control over the people of Sib 

In view of its conviction that the course followed 1 
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Gorernment of Japan brings into quc^tioa tlio ver? definite 
understandings concluded at the time troops were sent to 
Siberia, the QoTemmcnt of the United States must in candor 
explain its position and say to the J apani-ec Government that the 
Government of the United Stutea can neither now nor hereafter 
recognize ae valid any claims or titles arising out of the present 
occupation and control, and that it cannot acquiesce in any 
action taken by the Gov«'mment of Japan which might impair 
exiating treaty rights or the political or territorial intc^ity 
of Russia."* 

The simple truth of the matter was that the Japanese 
military machine, in flagrant disregard of the pledged word 
of the Japanese Guvemmeut, was anxious to use every "vio- 
lation" of the "rights'' of Japanese subjects as a pretext 
to extend its economiu and political control. It wbhed to 
add the northern part of Sakhalin to its possessions for two 
reasons: first, bceause it would increase Japan's strat^ic 
control of the Asiatic littoral ; and secondly, because it 
contains important coal and oil deposits." Before the 
Washington Conferem-e, Japan had gone so far as to change 
the names of the streets of its cities, and to pass legislation 
covering the exploitation of its mines.'^ 

In order to make permanent its influence, the Japanese 
military machine endeavored to establish either a direct 
protectorate over eastern Siberia or a Russian Government 
amenable to Japanese control. As the first alternative was 
impossible because of the opposition of the United States 
and the Siberians tbem-selves,"* the Japanese resorted to 



•9 Quoted bv Mr. Hughes, New York Timts, January 25, 1922. 

«w8<fl Chapter X. 

•I See "The Japunpse in Northern Sakhalin, 
l!t2l. Sfe also Daiitt, "RuBsiaos Fear Loea o 
^mtfi? Poit. December 16, 1D21, 

*■ Itt a book frankly advocating the occupation of Siberia by Japan, 
_V(r. Fredericlc Coleman (rives bis whole case away when he aaya! "It 
it aatonishing how deep-rooted the anti'Japanese amtiment in 
-iberia hoa become. The Ruaaian is so quiet and peaceable, ao littltt 
:ic'linel to bother hia head about affairs which do not iromedjats^ 




the second. Tbey di^uised their real aim ander Ibfl 
demand for the establiBiiment of a "stable" govemment 
in Siberia, opposed to Bolsheviam, and competent to 8af^ 
goard the lives and properly of Japanese there. 

Under this pretext, the Japanese military machine sup- 
ported first one and then another reactionary Russian gen- 
eral, from the very beginning of the Allied occupation. 
Originally, it supported General Horvath. After his dis- 
mal failure to secnre a following, the Japanese turned to 
the Cossack General Semenoff, whose policy has been de- 
scribed as "pure and simple banditism."" At the Wash- 
ington Conference, Admiral Kato admitted that the Japa- 
nese Govemment had backed Semenoff 's attempt to estab- 
lish an anti-Bolsheviti governmeot; hut he justified the 
support on the ground that it was "a wise act and entirely 
consonant with the Allied purpose.""* As a matter of 
fact, Semenoff was supported in the face of the Kolchak 
Government at Omsk, the one Government which, at aoy 
time during the war, had prosppcts of uniting Russia 
under one head. Likewise, the Japanese military partjT 
- backed other trouble-makers such as General Bosanov, a 
Cossack Ataman who, with Japanese support, maintauud 
a govemment at Vladivostok, in defiance of the Kolcbak 
regime. 

On January 31, 1920, the local Zemstov overthrew tlw 
Rosanov Govemment. To the Japanese, the "menace" 
of Bolshevism again loomed large, and .they mu.?t take a 
hand. By this time the only legitimate purposes of the 
'Siberian expedition had been fulfilled (if, indeed, they had 

concern him, tbat on« hardtj' expects hie dislike of a people outaid* 
hiB own environment to sway lum ... A Runaiun from Iikntdc 
told me tliat his wife used the threat of h Japanese invasion to qulrt 
the children." Japan Moi-rt North: The Intidt Story of the Struggli 
far Sibrria. (1918) 50. flO. 

fluBnllnrd, Tfce Ruatian Pendulum. (1919) 162. 

t«New Vork Times, January 5. 19S2. He niao aaserted that % 
Hatk CtLbinet had discontinuvd titia support. 
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fwr been legitimate), and the Allied Contingents were 
ri-lurning home. But at the departure of the Americatt 
".'wps, in February, 1920, tlie Japanese Imperial Govern- 
uicat issued a declaration (March 31} to the effect that 
'lis BO other country is geographically so closely connected 
'■ith Siberia as our empire, and whereas the political con- 
dition of the Far East is such as to threaten not only the 
life and property o£ our citizens living in Siberia, but also 
irj make a breach of the peace of Korea and Manchuria, we 
refret to state that it will be impossible to evacuate our 
troops from the Par Eastern territory."" 

And in order to "protect Japanese lives and property," 
tfie Japanese authorities served an ultimatum on the Vladi- 
vostok Government, which, despite Japanese opposition, 
liad succeeded in driving the cat's-paw Rosanoff from 
poiper. In this ultimatum they demanded that there be no 
interference whatever with the actions of the Japanese mil- 
iury activ-ities, and that all publications directed against the 
Japanese Empire or its army be suppressed." The new 
Vladivostok Government was forced to swallow this ulti- 
matum at one gulp. Nevertheless, fighting broke out be- 
Ifeea Japanese troops and the Siberians, which led the 
Japsnese to impose a more stem military agreement on the 
Vladivostok Government, which was signed on April 29. 
This agreement provided that no Russian troops could be 
Malioned within thirty kilometers of the Ussuri and Suchan 
Railway line and of the Rusao-Chino-Korean border.^' By 
this agreement Japan was able to cut off Vladivostok from 
its sources of supply and to throw troops into the city at 
viU. She had become supreme in the most important port 
of lie Siberian coast. 

"CuTTTTit Biitory, May, 1021. 248. 

"For the agri^mcnt of April S, 1920, bm Japanfte /ii(<-rrc niton 
•• tlu! Ruttian Far Boat. 114. 

"An eiceptioD was mode in case of police duty, but tbe number 
(^ engaged was atrictlj limited. For tbe agreement, ae« iltid., 
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Having failed to create a Siberian goveranient out of 
these brigand bands of Russian emigrex, the Japanese 
authorities now east friendly eyes on the Par Kastern Re- 
public, established at Chita in Ndvember. 1920. Beliering 
that it ini9:ht submit to Japanese infiuence, the Japanese 
military party arranged to send a "combined diplomatic, 
commercial and military mission oonsisling of representa- 
tives from the Japanese Poreigu, War and Commerce 
Offices" to greet the formation of the new Govemmeijt.*' 
General Oi declared that it was the "desire of the Japanese 
command to join the Russian population wholeheartedly 
in welcoming the establishment of a Far Eastern Repub- 
lic," and he announced that the Japanese troops would 
be withdrawn as soon as order was restored/* But these 
benevolent expressions of good will soon changed whMi the 
Chita Government showed no indication to pander to the 
Japanese will. As a result, the Japanese authorities acttt- 
ally extended the territory their troops occupied in the 
spring of 1921! They had already (in December) for- 
bidden the Maritime Province and Vladivostok govemmenta 
to unite with the Par Eastern Republic. 

Consequently, Japanese intrigues started anew. Not 
satisfied with the militarj' agreement of April, 1920, wliidl 
they had imposed upon the Vladivostok Government, still 
independent from Chita, the Japanese military authorities 
now nndertook to sponsor a rev-olution which would Arrn 
the existing government out of power. At a colonial codt 
ference held in Tokyo (May, 1921) the civil authoritiee, 
weary of the expense of the Siberian expedition, decided 
upon the evacuation of Siberia, provided that the Gov^ 
ernment of the Par Eastern Republic (1) maintain order ' 
in the three Eastern provinces. (2) desist from all commn- 
nistic policies, and (3) facilitate the economic development 

T4.Tan(in Adt>rHii>rr. Fcbninry 3. 1021. 

i» Jap&n Weektj/ ChronUte, Marcli 10, 1021. 
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of Japanese reaonrees in Siberia. Straightway the mili- 
tsiy men look it upon themselves to disturb the peace and 
orderliness of Siberia so that the Japanese occupation would 
)"! indefinitely prolonged. Consequently, they secretly 
armed what were known as the Kappelite trocpa. These 
iroopa were the remnants of Admiral Kolehak's army 
nhich, at Kolehak's fall, returned to eastern Siberia under 
General Eappel, where they constantly intrigued against 
the existing governments.'^ Thus aided by the Japanese, 
the Kappelites overthrew the esistinti Government of Vladi- 
vostok in what the Japanese Publicity Bureau called an 
"unarmed" revolution. The revolution was "unarmed" 
in the sense that the Vladivostok authorities bad been 
virtually disarmed by the military agreement of April, 
1920, and could therefore offer no resistance. But every 
evidence points to the fact that the Japanese authorities 
had, in deliberate violation of this agreement, secretly 
armed the Kappelite clique.'' After overthrowing the 
Vladivostok authorities, the Kappelites set up in power a 
Russian Monarchist by the name of Merkuloff who is 
"openly working now for a Japanese protectorate in the 
Far East, and has been an advocate of the Japanese poli- 
cies in Siberia."" 

Having thus established a government of their liking in 
Vladivostok, the Japanese Military Staff next undertook 
to overthrow the allegedly' communistic Government at 
Chita. Semenoff was still at large. And (according to 
a treaty published January 4, 1922, by the Par Eastern 
Delegation at the Washington Conference) the Japanese 
promised to as;>ist his forces against the Far Eastern Re- 

WGeiwrsI Kappel died before his men reached Siberia. See the 

a AdwrtUer, December 3. 1920. 

e the Japan Weekly ChronicU. Jrine 2. 9, 16, 1921, AIbo Free- 
, "Japaneee »nd tlie Counter- Revotutioa in SiberiR," Nation, 
t 10, l»2l. 
ipan Weekly ChronicU. June 18, 1921. 
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pablic, provided Japanese subjects "receive preferential 
rights for obtaining hunting, fishing and forestry concei- 
sioos in the Maritime, Sakhalin, and Kamchatka provinces, 
and for the development of the mining resources and gold 
mines in the Maritime and Amur provinces."" About the 
same time (in June, 1921), the Japanese military aathori- 
ties, according to other alleged agreements,'" attempted to 
unite the followings of Semenoff, Kappel and Morknloff 
into a single group under Semenoff. But the attempt failed 
because Merkuloff refused to submit to Semenoff 'a lead- 
ership." 

By this time the chronic stupidity of Semenoff had agun 
exhibited itself — he had failed absolutely in driving the 
Chita authorities out of power. There was only one Rus- 
sian reactionary left, and that was General Wrangel who, 
with a forlorn following, was marooned in the neighbor- 
hood of the Crimea, several thousand miles away. It ii 
a generally recognized fact that France had been support- 
ing Wrangel in his attempts to overthrow Sovietism in 
Russia. His failure and the financial straits of Pranoe 
created an opportunity for the Japanese, which, according 
to alleged agreements recently published, they immediately 
seized. It is charged that in December, 1920, and January, 
1921, representatives of the French and Japanese Govern- 
ments carried on correspondence in which the Japanese 
promised to take the support of the Wrangel troops off 
French hands and transport them to Siberia, to be uaed 
against the Chita Government, "which is permeated with 
Bolshevik ideas," provided the French would give Japan 
a free hand in Siberia. In March, 1921, it is said that a 
secret treaty was signed by the French, Japanese and Ros- 



'• For the allej^d treaty, aeo New York Timet, January 4, 1022. 
BO New York Timfg, .Janusry 6. '922. 

" The Japaneiw Dc'le^tioD admitted at Waahington thftt Jft| 
had supported SemeaofT Gee p. 30. 
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rim delegates, carrying these provisioiLs into effect. As 
compensation for this anti-Soviet campaign, Japan was to 
receive complete domination of Siberia, including all cod- 
-fsiions, and control of the Chinese Eastern Railway.*' 

The documents purporting to prove these agreements 
were published by the unrecognized delegation of the Far 
liiBtem Eepublic at AVashiugton in January, 1922. They 
were at once denounced as forgeries by the French and 
3sp&aes& representatives there.*^ It is true tliat the lan- 
guage of the alleged treaty was not couched in diplomatic 
terma, which may possibly indicate Bolshevik origin.** A 
Mport from Paris also stated that the existence of these 
dwnmcats became Itnown last July, when the French Por- 
tiga Office denied their authenticity.*^ 

On the other hand, these facts should be considered. As 
(Uly as April, 1921, there were reports that Wrangel was 
odesToring to get the French Government to send his 
troops to Siberia. On April 17, the French Government 
denied the reports that it had agreed to this plan." But 
iboDl six weeks later, M. Chieherin, the Soviet Commis- 
(iocer for Foreign Affairs, dispatched a note to Lord 
'"urzon, the British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, in which 
he indirectly repeated the same accusation. After protest- 
in? against the activities of Japan in Siberia, he says, 
"But the responsibility for the.'^e hostile acts cannot be con- 
fined to the Japanese Government alone. There are proofs 
in existence that the French Government, in its implacable 
hostility against the power of the workers and peasants 
in Russia, is an active instigator in the fresh campaign of 

MThiB correBpondsnce was printed in full in the New York World, 
Jaaoar? 2, ln22. 

**Tti* Fr«neh foreign oFBce also denied the existoriFe of this agroe- 
ment. Journal dn Dibats. ii beb.. -JanunrT 6, 1922. 

»«8ee Ml * editorial, "Hiithly Dubious Documeati," New York 
StTfirn^ Post. January 3. 1!)22. 

•*New York Time*,' Jonuury 4, 1I122. 

M/birf., April 16, 1921. 
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intervention, and is participating in the plan of Japuoe 
conquest in Siberia."*' As late as November, 1921, con- 
suls in Harbin confirmed the report that the British and 
French governments had agreed to transport 10,000 Wran- 
gel troops to Vladivostok.'* Moreover, it has been the fixed 
policy of France to utilize every possible opportunity W 
attempt the overthrow of the Soviet Government, and il 
has been the fixed policy of Japan to take advantage «J 
every such opportunity to establish her own iuSuence in 
Siberia.** 

Perhaps there is not sufficient evidence to reach the con- 
clusion that France has implicated herself in the Sihema 
muddle to the extent alleged by the Far Eastern Del^s- 
lion. But in view of these facts there is every reascm to 
believe that negotiations had been in progress to bring 
about the transportation of Wrangel's followers to SiberiA, 
and that they were to be supported in their activitiea there, 
as have been the Semenoff and Kappellite troops, by tits 
Japanese for imperialistic ends." 



"London Time». June 10, 1021. See also the New York Timm, 
April e, 10, 27, May 6. 1921. 

M Kokusfti diapuMh, Japan "Weekly Chronicle, December 1, Iflgl. 

s>Accordme to a Delta diapatch of December 24, 1921, 7W 
soldiers of Wrangera and Denikin'ti former armies had just arrlwd 
at Vladivostok. But according to a United Presa dispatch to the Nev 
York BverUng Suit. March 14, 1022, the Soviet Oovernment ^w 
eh&rged that Wran^l wat being backed by French and Americui idl 
intereata in a proposed attack against the Baku oil fielda, in oaH 
the OenoA Conference should fail. 

"•An intereating sidelight on SemenofTn activities has reoattOf 
lH>ea disclosed In the Shanghai courts. Suit has been entered ngalivt 
Beraenoff, who wan staying there, hy the wife of a former officer of 
Kokhak'a for half a million dollnrs. In 1919 SemennIT had sent m 
letter to this olDoer to he forwarded to the Japanese War MiniBtcr, 
But the officer opened it, and discovered an Sisf'enient b tt wea a 
Geuienoff and the Japanese Government. In attempting to report tlw 
matter to Rolchak, the officer was arrest by SemenofT. AlUion^ 
be escaped, his wife wits arreted and conRned for eighteen montlw. 
She is now suing for damaj(ea, Japan Wrehly Chroniele, October IS, 
1921. Cf. alpn the action brmiijht aj;Bin»l Si-menoff upon bia " * 
hi the United States In the spring of 1922. 
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In defense of the prolooged occupation of Siberia, the 
Japanese asserted that the maintenance of troops there was 
necessary to insure order and suppress Bolshevism. But 
their presence there had exactly the opposite effect. In a 
telegram to the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
EJ-asnochekoT, head of the Far Eastern Republic, recently 
declared : "The local authorities find it impossible to estab- 
lish order, thanks to the opposition of the Japanese military 
command to the lawful authorities, and to its sjmipathies 
with the enemies of law and order. The Japanese command 
l^ force of arms is holding back the autboritiea of the 
law from fighting with the criminals and establishing 
order. . . ."" His statement was proved by the fact that 
no "revolutions" occurred in the districts of Siberia sub- 
ject to the exclusive control of the Chita Government, but 
only in districts "guarded" by Japanese troops. The very 
presence of Japanese troops in Siberia encouraged instabil- 
ity .** Moreover, the policy of armed intervention was driv- 
ing the Far Eastern Republic into the arms of Moscow. 
So far the Chita Government had declined the use of Soviet 
troops. AlthouRh it was a Socialistic government, it was 
not Bolshevist;" but if the .Tapnncse should become strong 
enongb actnally lo threaten its existence, it would be mere 
■elf-preservation for it to call upon the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment for help. Moreover, the continual intrigues of the 



•tCurrmt History, Mny, 1921. 248. 

»* Tbe UniUd States pointed out, in a note to Japan protestinji 
•gftinat the oraupation of Sakhalin, May 31, 1B21, that oontinued 
Dccnpatioa of the Btrategic centern in eaatern Siberia . . . tends 
iftthcr to [ncresBe tbsn to allay the unrest and disorder in that 

*i On this point, and for an intimnte account of the leaders, or- 
][aaiiatIoii, and prolilems of the Far Eastern Republic, see a seriei 
of article* by Orrin Keith. "The Far Eufltem Republic." North China 
Earald. Augwt 6. 20, September 10, 24, 1021. See also "A3." "La 
Kepahliqne d'Extreme-Orient." V Europe NovrcUe. November 12, 
U«I ; .* Blion OvIUne of tV History of the Far Eattem AeputUo, 
--'■■■ d by the Far Eaetcni Delegation at Washington, 1B22. 
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Japaneee War 0£ee in Siberia offered Letune and Trot^ 
an excuse actually to carry Bolshevism into Asia in order 
to defend Ruasiau territory against Japanese imperialism." 
Up to August, 1919, the Siberian expedition had cost lh« 
Japanese people $100,000,000. It had been money poorly 
invested, as every attempt made by the Japanese General 
Staff to subsidize Horvath, Semenoff, the Kappelites, and 
Merkuloff, had miserably failed. Public opinion in Japan 
demanded that the Government be relieved of the conttnned 
expense of such an unprofitable investment, and many com- 
mercial interests complained of the effect which the occu- 
pation had upon trade."^ Moreover, the occupation of 
Siberia would put Japan in a bad light at the coming con- 
ference at W^ashtngton. Consequently, it was derided \0 
come to terms with the Chita Government. And a con- 
ference was opened at Dairen in the latter part of 
August, 1921, where the question of evacuation and the 
negotiation of a commercial treaty between the two go^ 
emmenta was discussed. The Japanese representativeB 
demanded concessions which they pledged the Far Eastern 
Republic to keep secret, but which it is certain inclnded 
exclusive rights in regard to fisheries, commerce, and mines,** 
and also a demand for the annexation of northern Sakhalin 
and for the dismantlement of the forts of Vladivostok. 
Having failed to establish a protectorate over uortheni 



"♦C/. Trotaky'a speech before the Ninth All-Ruaaian CoRgnau tX 
MoMon', in December, 1921, in which ho threftlened to use Rui * 
troops to drive the Japanese out of SibprU. Troleky, "Tbe 
Array," LiiHng Age, March 18, 1922. The Soviet Qovernnient is 

only government which has actually recognised the Far East 

Republic. This was done in an agreement of February 24, 1921, ia 
which the Soviet Oovermnent retains poBsesaion of Kamchatka, bal 
turned over to the Far Eastwn Republic the other provinces wUdi 
it claimed. 

«» See Chapter X. 

oa See the reported terms in Japun Weeklt/ Chroniolc, Sept«mlMr 
IS, 1021. See also the article by Tbomas Steep on Siberia, New York 
Trifrufi*, Jonusry 8, 1922. 
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PAsi, the Japanese military comnieroial macliine now resort- 
(d to "peaceful penetration." If it supposedly acknowl- 
edges defeat by withdrawing its troops from Siberia, it will 
actually have won a victory because it will have secured 
monopolistic concessions and exclusive banking and tariff 
privileges — in fact, the Closed Door. And it is a truism 
that economic monopolies insure political control. 

But the Chita Qovemment proved to be no weakling. At 
the Dairen Conference it demanded the evacuation of the 
Japan^e troops as the sine qua non of a commercial treaty. 
This led the Japanese Delegation to accuse Chita of "insin- 
cerity," and to declare that it could not set a date by which 
the troops would be withdrawn. A deadlock also arose 
over Japan's demand for the annexation of northern Sak- 
halin, which, the Osaka Mairtichi suggested, might be solved 
by the purchase of this part of the island."' At any rate, 
no agreement could be reached, and the Japanese troops 
were still in Siberia when the Armament Conference opened 
in Washington. 

VI 
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» As a resalt, therefore, of the last two wars, supposedly 
1 on Japan by the imperialism of European powers, 
the Japanese military machine succeeded in annexing 
Korea and in acquiring the Asiatic holdings of two 
European powers^Russia and Germany. 

By the close of the European War this machine had estab- 
lished a virtual protectorate over Manchuria — "the historic 
road of invasion into China."'* It had scattered troops 
between Port Arthur and Harbin. It also had a foothold 
in Shantung province. From the economic standpoint, this 
meant access to Shansi coal. Prom the military standpoint, 

•f A« in Japan Weekly Chrontcfa, October 27, 1921. 
•■ Bm WdlinKtOQ Koo'a remarks befoTe tlie Far Eastern Oommit- 
■^Im, Washington Conference, December 3, 1921. 
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it meant a soutfaem approach to Peking. Located in Port 
Arthur and Tsingtau, the positiou of Japan was iinmeA)' 
urably stronger than that of Ilussia or Germany had eve 
been. The subjection of China by Russia or Germany wai 
impossible in view of the great difitance from which troopt 
and materials must come. But Japanese troops were but 
a few hours away. They were able to land at points north 
and south of Peking, which from the military standpoint 
had become indefensible. As a result of acquiring tlie 
Asiatic possessions of two European ]iowers, Japan held 
the capital of China in a pair of tougs. 

The Japanese military party not only dominated northeni 
China but it also controlled the three trade entries into 
Siberia. The mouth of the Amur River was patrolled bj 
Japanese gunboats; the port of Dairen, a principal outlet 
of Siberian trade (despite the fact that it is in Manchuria) 
was held by lease ; the port of Vladivostok was held by Jap- 
anese soldiers. In addition, Japanese cruisers were SU- 
tioned oS Kamchatka, and Japanese troops occupied north- 
ern Sakhalin. Such was the situation in the Orient when 
the Government of the United States issued its call for l 
Conference on Limitation of Armament and Pacific and 
Far Eastern Questions. 



CHAPTER II 



A JAPANESE MONROE COCTKINB 
I 

Althnngh the Japaneae military party has not hesitated 
npcnly to ignore the protestations of China against its im- 
perialism, it has handled more warily the possible objections 
{if Western powers. As will he seen fully in a later chapter, 
the military party has skillfully negotiated agreements with 
iheae powers which have bound them not to obstruct the 
progresa of Japanese imperialism in certain parts of the 
Far East. Thus during the European "War the Japanese 
Goveroment signed a secret treaty with Russia which pro- 
Tided for "the safeguarding of China from the political 
dommatioQ of any third power whatBoever. "* At a time 
when the Western world was helpless to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of China, Japan exacted the secret treaties of 
February and March, 1917, in which the Allies granted her 
tbe German rights in Shantung and the islands in the 
Pacific north of the equator.^ In November of the same 
year, the military party exacted from the United States the 
Lansing- Ishii agreement, in which this country recognized 
the doctrine that territorial proninquity gave a nation 
"special interests" in neighboring territory. Regardless of 
Mr, Lansing's interpretation of this phrase, there was only 

' For the text, eee 5IacMurray, Treaties and Agrerntntx irilh and 
frmcrraing Chinn. 1328. The chief diplomfltic instrument by which 
the Jspanvae military party has excluded foroigu intorventian in the 
Baal ia diacuHcd in the chapter on the AngJo-JapaneHe AUiuce. 

■ Zte tbe text, aeoituJ., IIQT, 1168. 




one possible meaning which the military party could attaiJi 
to it.' In the fourth place, it secured what amnantcd to 
the approval of the Western world to its policies io the 
Orient iu the Treaty of Versailles.* By means of theM 
different agreements the Japanese military party attenipted, 
before the Washington Conference, to bind the powers of 

» Mr, Lansing csplnineii to the Senate Contmittee on Foreiim Rtlk- 
tioDs what lie had meant by "special interests," when he stiid, "Oalj 
the special interests that come from being_ contiRUouB to anntlier 
country whose peace and prosperity were involv^," the Bania in- 
tereats which the United States had in Canada or in Mexico. He de- 
clared that the agreement did not iu any way indorse the "TSrontr- 
One Demanda." Although this was the posiUon of our frov^mmanti 
Mr. Lansing whs unable to secure the approval of the JapMcaa 
Ambassador, Viscount lehii, to our interpretation of ''>iT>ec:iAl ia- 
terests." Mr. Lansing told the Viscount thut if "special jnterMt^ 
meaot "paramount interest" he could not discuss it further; >^ 
that "no special privileges should be claimed by any foreiiin power.* 
The meaning of "special interest" was not discussed again. Ta If 
sponse to a question from Senator Borah as to whether Isliii adoptsd 
Mr. Lansing's constmction, Mr. Lansing was forced to reply M. 
[See Hearings before tli^ Cominitt<« on Foreign Rclatinns of tin 
ITnited States Senate, Thf Treaty of Peace tcilh Qcrmany, I31^-8U. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, lltlO.) 

A few days before this agreement was signed, the Russioa SB- 
bassador at Tokyo, Mr. Krupensky, reported to the Bussion Ooverv- 
ment: "The Japanese are manifesting more and more clearly A 
tendency to interpret the special position of Japan in China, C^^^r 
alia, in the sense thdt other powers must not undertake in China vty 

t'olitical steps without previously exchanging views with Japan on 
he Bubject~a condition that would to some extent establisli • 
Japanese control over the foreign affairs of China. On the otlier 
hand, the Japanese Qovernment does not attach great importance to 
its recognition of the principle of the Open Door and the intf^^^ 
of China, regarding it as merely n repetition of the assurance* ra- 
peatedl;y given by it earlier to other powers and implying no new 
restrictions for the Japanese policy In China." 

Japan violated the agreement with the United Stales as to th« 
announcement of the note, as the Japanese Legation at Peking ni>t»- 
fled the Chinese Government of its CMstence on November 4, tbr«* 
days before the two governments bad agreed it should be nnnounMd. 
It ia suggested that Japan wished to be the first to notify China, bt 
order to enforce on China and the United States her psraniountoy In 
all diplomatic relations with her. Furthermore, the Jniianesij Lega- 
tion used certain chsracters in tlic Japanese and Chinese t-oxt whidi 
implied "vested interests" and proprietorship, something quite diffsr- 
ent from the ordinary conception of "special interests." Sei* '•"™~ 
Ishii-Lansing Agreement," Japan Weekly Chronicle, August 4 
«8eep. 20. 
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Europe and America to a policy of iiouiiiterTeiition ia 
•hiy Orient. 

II 

Thus left with Asia on its hands, the Japanese military 
party lias been confronted with three different means of 
carrying into effect what it calls a» Asiatic Monroe Doc- 
trine: (1) the policy of force; (2) the policy of divide and 
rule; (3) and the policy of persuasion, esempliBed in a 
Chino- Japanese Alliance. During the past seven years, 
the military party alternated between the first two of these 
policies. The occupation of Kiaochow in 1914, the Twenty- 
one Demands in 1915, and the seizure of northern Sakhalin 
in 1920, were illustrations of the policy of foree. Such a 
policy was effective as long as China and Siberia were de- 
fenseless and outside powers refused to intervene. But 
even the Japanese oligarchy was foresightcd enough to 
nalice that such a policy cannot he permanently successful. 
Japan, with a population of 56,000,000 and impoverished 
resources, cannot hope to maintain in rebellious subjection 
B continent of 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 people.* 

Convinced of the shortcomings of a policy of force, 
the Japanese hierarchy has therefore supplemented it with 
Louis XI's policy of divide and rule^the policy of setting 
one-half of China or of Siberia against the other, and then 
walking off with the spoils, unnoticed or at least unre- 
strained by the contending parties, 

Tokyo has been well schooled in Machiavellian diplomacy. 
According to disclosures of the Bolshevik Government, 
Japan subsidized the Revolution in Finland of 1900, obvi- 
ously to weaken Russia's position in the Orient.' Later, 

*JapBii will also bp handicapped bet^auBs of the fa<?t that it has 
f*» friends wnong the other nations of the world, largely on account 
of ita iinperiftlistic policies. See The Igotalion of Japan, (Amsterdaia 
1VI9) anoDymoUB. 

■ "Japan and the Future of the Orient," Le Correspondant, as in 
Ufittg Age, Uuch S, 1021. 
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in an agreement made at Geneva, Japan agreed to depOEt 
$23,000,000 in London to the credit of the Russian Ber^- 
tionists of 1905. Before the annexation of Korea, die 
financed intrigues there in order to justify annexation 
under the pretext of preserving order/ It is also sai«i (hat 
she has stirred up revolts in Abyssinia and in India, the 
probability of which is proved by Colonel Misomachi 's 
threat.' As a divided China means a weak China, Japan 
also supported the Chinese Revolution of 1911. General 
Ishimoto admitted to the Japanese Diet that rifles to the 
value of 3.000,000 yen were shipped to the Revolation- 
istB from Osaka. But Japan became frightened wh«x, u 
an entirely unespecled result, a republic was organised 
which bade fair to maintain order in a united China and 
even to communicate "dangerous thought" to Japan. CoB^ 
sequently, the Japanese attempted to intervene in the Bevth 
lution of 1911 and restore the Manthus to power. la fact, 
its activities were so unneutral that the British Ambassador 
at Tokyo vras instructed on three different occasions tfl 
remonstrate with Japan for pursuing a policy which "in- 
tended to end in the territorial disintegration of China,"* 
Defeated in its attempt to restore the Manchus, the Jap- 
anese military party next financed the abortive Revolation 
of 1913. led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Although this RevidiH 
tion was not backed officially by the Japanese Government, 
it received the powerful support of a Chino-Japane»e Indus- 
trial Corporation, directed by high government officials. 
In return for assisting the revolution, Japan was to recelTe 
concessions,'" During 1915, it is alleged that certain Japa- 
nese entered into a secret agreement with Sun Yat-sen to 

' Sm ■uthoritiet eit«d. ^ S. 

• Pvolev. /«iian'« Fonifn PolUriira, (1920) 62. 

tlhid . fl9. 

1* For thr dMnnciita, see WmK Tht Kyhl /or tka I 
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undertake a third revolution in China, financed by Japa* 
nese capital." 

Very strangely, the third Revolution of 1917 was caused 
by China's declaration of war against Germany. The 
Prime Minister Tuan believed that China should enter the 
War; bnt Parliament refused to authorize China's partici- 
pation out of fear that the army raised for that purpose 
would really be used to increase the Minister's power. The 
President of the Republic also suspected the motives of the 
Prime Minister and dismissed hira from office. In the midst 
of this dissension, an attempt was made to restore the 
Manchus to power. It failed, however, and Tuan regained 
control of the Peking government. In the meantime Parlia- 
ment had Sed and set up an independent government at 
Canton.'^ 

This dissension was Japan's opportunity. It readily 
turned to the support of the militaristic Government at 
Peking, which was dominated by a clique called the Anfu 
Club, led by Generals Tuan and "Little Hsu." In return 
for following a conspicuously pro-Japanese policy, the 
Peking Government now was recklessly subsidized by loans. 
Through the medium of a mysterious Mr. Nishihara, Japa- 
nese organizations, apparently backed by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, extended to the Anfu regime a total sum amount- 
ing to over $110,000,000.^* Some of these loans were se- 
cured by Chinese Treasury notes, worth about as much as 
& Russian rouble. For others the Chinese generals bartered 
away the most valuable resources in China.'* Up to the 
time of the Washington Conference not even the interest 

"Pooler, op. «(., 103. 

!• Taiang. "What the Chinese Republic ia Doing," Current Bttlory, 
September. 1020. 

"See Mr. Powell's articles in MiOard't Reviev>, as in Millard, 
Devtoertuy ond the Eaatern Question, p. IS2. Bee alio Beineoh, 
"Japaneea Yen in Chinese Politics," Asia. January. 1922, 1B2 ff. 

I* For a list of the loans recently made lo China by Japan, see 
WmIc, Trvlh Mout China and Japnn. 178, and Cheng, Modtrn, 
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OB thWB loans bad been paid, becaose their principal, in- 
fltesd of bong used for productive purposes, had been dis- 
mpated among tbe Cbicese Tncbuns into whose luinda tfa« 
mooej nUimatel; felL 

The knavery of these generals was illustrated by 0«ners] 
SCa Idaag, governor of Shantung proxTnee in 1919." In 
the midrt of the wrath of the people over the Shantung 
award, he poblicly declared it would be bettiT for China if it 
belonged to Japan aa did Korea, and he threatened to exe- 
cote any one who boycotted Japanese goods! The Japanese 
banlEii which, with shocking credulity, helped to float booda 
for these Chinese aristocrats now demanded that actiou be 
taken to protect their interests. Thus Japan had one nun 
opportnnity for intervention in China, It may be legal 
enough for one nation, acting independently of all other 
nBtioai, to lend money to a government notoriously cormpt, 
bat recognized by other powers. Nevertheless, the policy 
worited admirably to the interest of Japanese imperialiam. 
In July, 1920, the President of the Peking GovemmeBt, 
who had remained aloof from party factions, eame to blows 
with the Anfu Club. As a result "Little Hsu" was bacQy 
beaten, and tbe members of his discredited party took 
refuge in the Japanese legation at Peking where they were 
willingly given shelter. The Japanese, however, promised 
that the refugees would not be permitted to leave or to 
communicate with the ontside world. Nevertheless, "Little 
Hiu" waa smuggled out of the eify in a Japanese motor 
car anA the Chinese were not notified of bis "esi-ape" till 
two days after he had gone. The Chinese tlierenpon posted 
guards at e-acb entrance of the legation quarters in order to 
prevent the flight of other refugees. This led to a formal re- 
quest by the Diplomatic Corps that the guards be withi- 
drawn, bocautie they reflected on the dignity of tliat body. 

"flokoMky. "ShftntiinR under General Ma Liang." Ourrmt i 
fory. NovemW. 1910. 350. 
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As the Chinese have a great aeuse ol humor, they 
replied, in imitation of the Japanese in re Shantung 
Siberia, that while they agreed that the guards should be 
withdrawn, the "time was not ripe!" Under international 
law, the right of asylum even to political refugees, is one 
which is in dispute,^" It is a right which the United States 
and most other countries, except in South America, 
refuse to recognize. But regardless of the legality of the 
question, the harboring of Chinese traitors in Japanese lega- 
tions was a policy bound to confirm suspicion as to the 
motives of the military party. 

Despit« the collapse of the Anfu Club, the Japanese 
military party soon restored its influence in northern China 
by sapporting another renegade, Chang Tso-lin, the 
Tuchun of the three eastern provinces. This Chinese war 
lord managed to maintain an army of 300,000 men, through 
which be was in a position to dictate to Peking. The last 
exhibition of his strength was shown in the formation of 
a new cabinet, under Liang Shi-yi, in the latter part of 
December, 1921. Chang's funds seemed inexhaustible, and 
by a coincidence not diERcult to explain, the Japanese con- 
ceaeions in Manchuria continued to increase, and Japanese 
activities there left comparatively undisturbed. 

In fact, it was either by means of these corrupt gov- 
enunents or by force that Japan was able to exact so 
many treaties from China, giving her a so-called "legal" 
title to the exclusive privileges she thus secured. 

However, neither the policy of force nor that of divide 
and rule proved entirely successful. The difficulty of cot 
lecting the interest on the loans made by the Terauchi Min- 
istry, the outraged resentment of the Chinese over the 
Shantung award, the anti-Japanese boycott, the National 
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llPHRnnrmilb.11^1, ha said tbat Japan sbOuid 
China ungrud^ngly with loans. This sn^esti 
been made with all sincerity. But in the fae 
participation in the Chinese Consortium, it had 
appeal. The Japanese press report;ed that " 
powers are hostile to this proposal, and procf 
obstacles in the way," it was the opinion o£ 
Minister "that Japan can secede from the Con 
go her own way." He apparently recognized tl 
Eortium would hinder the exclusive exploitatio 
by Japan. Consequently, he urged an "econom 
as a means of setting it aside. It is a signifies] 
the author of this proposal is now Prime Minif 
I During the three months preceding the Washi 
Iferenee, the press was full of rumors that the 
delegation intended to advocate international e 
Jhina— the last thing to which China would agrt 
ly later events, it is quite probable that mar 
umors came from Japanese sources. For they i 
n opportunity to cry "hands off" China, and 
er sole defender against "Nordic imperialism.' 
ipreaaion of Japan's "friendship" came in Ba 
atement to the Conference Committee on Paeil 
astern Questions, on November 19, 1921, t 
anted "to avoid all ""tinn tbnt saai^m^amM 
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intervention in the internal affairs of China. All that this 
conference can achieve is, it seems to me, to adjust China's 
foreign relations, leaving her domestic situation to be 
worked out by the Chinese themselves," '" This statement 
appeared to represent a very laudable sentiment; but in 
Tiew of the past statements of the directors of the Japanese 
military machine, it seams certain that the Japanese them- 
idves wish to supervise the domestic afFairs of China 
throngh a Chino-Japanese Alliance brought about if pos- 
«ble by good will. But because of the outspoken hostility 
of the Chinese toward Japan over the Shantung and other 
qaestions, this policy of reconciliation had not proved suc- 
cosful before the Washington Conference convened. Only 
tlw future will tell whether or not the Japanese military 
pirty will be able to realize its desires by this means. 



rv 

Sneh have been the ambitions of, and the weapons used 
by the Japanese military party during the last seven years 
to secure control of Asia. In order to make more certain 
this sehievement, the parly proposed also to annex the Ger- 
man islands of the Pacific, the fortification of which would 
definitely prevent the military intervention of foreign 
powers in the Orient. The war provided an opportunity." 
Shortly after the occupation of Tsingtau, Japanese troops 
twA over the Caroline and Marshall islands, the chief pos- 
WMons of Germany in the Pacific north of the equa- 
lof" In the secret treaties of 1917 J^an secured the con- 

"Vtw York WorUi. November 20, 1U2I. 

"For B fi^nert\ diecusftion o( tba part played by Japan in tha 
'^'opean War, att Purler, Japan. The Itiae of a. Ua^wn Poto«r, 
liURl £62 IT, 

"dmnanj held three main groups in the ParJHc: (I) CSerman 
-'''* GnineK and the islands surrounding it; (2) Oerniao Samoa, 
*1n wiutb of tbe Equator: (3) the Caroline. Marohall, Mariana. 
*M Pticw islanda, lying north of Uie equator between the Philip- 
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ot copra and 2B5 tona of sngi 
from them annually. Moreover, they have 
tural value as they are composed largely of 
of volcanic origiu (five out of the fourteen 
j voleanofl). Neither can they provide a real p 
I let because their total area is only 960 miles 
I supports some 50,000 or 60,000 natives.' 
t Secondly, and more important, these islai 
I or were able to control the communications 
f and America. Before the war there were two 
municating with China: via an American li 
German line. In 1903 the Commercial Paeifi 
pany completed an American cable from San 
Honolulu and to Guam. From Guam cables 
Tokyo and to Manila in the Philippines. Tl 
a cable from Manila to Shanghai,^* 

But the United States had no direct cabli 
with China. Consequently, rather than re! 
through the Philippines, it ordinarily used 
cable system which centered in the little is! 
There were three cables which converged he 
necting Guam and Yap ; one connecting Tap ' 



Sines and Hawftii. The islands south of the equator wi 
ritish Empire by the Trfatv nf 1017. Fo^^ygUi 
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our only means of communicating with the Dutch East 
Indies; and a third, connecting Yap with Shanghai. The 
Gnam- Yap-Shanghai cable was especially important to 
American commerce because it was shorter than the Guam- 
Philippines-China route, and it was safer inasmuch as the 
other connection was frequently broken by dangerous waters 
west of Guam,'* 

The control of cables has great commercial advantages be- 
cause it enables a nation to leam trade secrets of competi- 
tors and to hold iip their orders to the benefit of its own 
merchants." In addition to the obvious military advantage 
derived from the ownership of communication facilities, 
the ownership of these cables by Japan would enable her 
tu control much of the news going from China to the United 
States, and vice versa. Once in possession of the German 
i>ilaiids, Japan would be in a position even to threaten our 
cable connections with the Philippines. Consequently, the 
.mnexation of the German islands and cables became another 
axiom of the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. When the Japanese 
Xavy took po3.session of Yap it disconnected the three Ger- 
man cables, sealed up their ends, and towed the Yap- 
Shanghai cable over to Naha in the Ijoochoo islands. 

Material as these motives were for securing the annexa- 
tion of the German islands, there was one of still more 
importance to the military party r that was to secure naval 
hoses in the Pacific which would make absolutely impossible 
the operation of a hostile fleet in Asiatic waters, and when 
tbe time came, would make it possible for a Japanese fleet 
to operate in American waters. These islands served Ger- 
miiny as naval bases before they were captured by Japan. 
In September, 1914, the Emden coaled at Angaur, in the 

» Foard. "Tbe IsIbdiI of Yap." Asia. .July, 1920. 

"See the teatimnny of Newcomb Carlton licfore the Senate cotii' 
"liltw. as to Great Britain's turveiltatice of Americnn raesBages, New 
T^rlc Timea, January 11. 1921. 8m sIbo Odell, "The Cable Control 
'■notroreiay," Halion, February 2, 1921, 
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TaseatGuam entirely. Once £<^| 

would probably make the successful nperaH 

ican navy in Far Eastern waters impossiliH 

If the treaties of 1917 had been carriedB 

Monroe Doetrine would have been well onH 

fulfillment, and the interests of the UnitA 

Pacific seriously threatened. I 

"With this prospect in sight, Fresiden 

prompted as mueh by self-interest aa by hi 

to demand at Paris that all these secret tri 

aside. Defeated in this attempt, he devised 

mandates which was presumably to overco 

henaive policy of annexations to which t 

pledged themselves. The League of Nations 

take the oupervision of the former German 

icred trust of civilization."" The Allies c( 

these islands, but they could accept a "n 

I them, b&stowed by the League. Three clasa 

I were created, which came to be known as: {'. 

I Mandates, territories formerly belonging ti 

I Empire to be aided by the powers "until sue 

lare able to stand alone;" (2) the Clasa-B T 

Ipeoples, such as in Central Africa, whom t 

must govern "under conditions whi ch y 
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tnfBc, and the prevention of the establishment of fortifi- 
cations or military and naval bases and of military training 
nf the natives for other than police purposes and the defence 
of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of other members of the League;" 
(3) the Class-C Mandates, over peoples, such as in south- 
western Africa and in the "South Pacific Islands"" which, 
because of the "sparseness of their population, or their 
small size, or their remoteness from the centers of civiliza- 
tion, or their geo9:raphical contiguity to the territory of 
the Mandatory," are to be administered tinder the laws 
of the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory. 

By virtue of these provisions Japan was forced to give up 
her hope of annexing the islands of the Pacific, Instead, 
OD May 7, 1919, she was given a Class-C Mandate over 
ihem. " On December 17, 1920, the Council of the League, 
merting at Geneva, announced in regard to Japan's Class-C 
Mandate, that "the Mandatory shall have full power of 
administration and legislation over the territory subject to 
the prfsent Mandate as an integral portion of the Empire 
of Japan, and may apply the laws of the Empire of Japan 
to the territory, subject to such local modifications as eir- 
i^iunstances may require. The Mandatory shall promote to 
the Qtmost the material and moral well-being and the social 

"II is JDtertstiiif; to note tliat Article 32 epeaka only of tLe South 
PiciAc It docB not mention the islands nortli of tlic equator as 
Uu»-0 Mandate*, 

>• At the same date, the Paris Conference made the following 
UlocatioD of mandates: (1) Togoland and the Cameroons: France 
ud England to make a. joint recommepdatiun to tlic League aa to 
Iteir future; (2) Gcnnan East Africa, mandate to be held hy Great 
Britain; (3) German Southwest Africa, the mandate to be held by 
Ikt CnioD of South Africa; (4) Germaji Samoa, the mandate to be 
Wd by New Zealand; (6) Nauru, the mandate to be bald hy the 
Britkb Empire; (6) the other islands south of the equator, the 
tuadate to be held by Australia and New Zealand; (T) and the 
C«rmkn latanda north of the equator, the mandate to be held by 
jMftiL Vap was at firet rEMrved but later included in the Japaneie 
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progress of the inhabitants of the territory subject to the 
present Mandate." It declared that Japan should prohibit 
slavery and forced labor, except for essential public worits, 
and then for compensation; and should control the traffic 
in arms and ammunition. The supply of intoxicating spirits 
to the natives was prohibited. Of more importance were 
the following provisions: "The military training of the 
natives, otherwise than for purposes of internal police and 
the local defense of the territory, shall be prohibited. 
Furthermore, no military or naval bases shall be established 
or fortificatwns erected in the territory." Also, "Sabject 
to the pros'isions of any local law for the maintenance of 
public order and public morals, the Mandatory shall en- 
sure in the territory freedom of conscience and the free 
exercise of all forms of worship, and shall allow all miB- 
sionaries, nationals of any State, member of the Lea^e of 
Nations, to enter into, travel and reside in the territory 
for the purpose of prosecuting their calling."" 

In other words, the former Gferman islands north of the 
equator became integral parts of Japan, subject to these 
restrictions: (1) No conscription laws could be applied, and 
(2) no fortifications or naval bases erected." Except for 
these limitations, Japan became as free to shut foreigners 
out of these islands, except missionaries, as out of Japan, 
and to govern them as she pleased. 

President Wilson's ulterior purpose in devising the Man- 
date system, as far as the Pacific was concerned, was to 
deprive these islands of any military value. According to 
the term of the mandate, Japan could not fortify or use 
them as naval bases. But despite this provision, the Jap- 
anese military machine practically gained the same end. 

" League of Nations, Official Journal, January- Feb ruarr, 192!, 
87, BS. 

tsTliB other rMtrictions iniposod by the Loague are imtnaterial; 
that is, there ie no slavery in Japan and miBsionnries are allowed M 
enter. 
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The Bccusation was repeatedly made that Japan was viola- 
ting this provision: that she was secretly fortifying the 
islands, and that she had established a submarine hase in the 
Uarsballs and had stored a reserve supply of oil there.'' 
This statement was denied by the Japanese War Office and 
by impartial observers." Nevertheless the following faeta 
remained: These islands were within striking distance of 
American possessions. They were administered by the Jap- 
anese Navy Office, (although the civil administration is nom- 
inally in control)*^ which is subject to no civil authority. 
Moreover, these mandates were seized upon as an excuse to 
fortify other possessions between the mandates and Japan. 
The Mainichi declared that "the national defense program 
in the Pacific is steadily in the process of materialization." 
By the time the Washington Conference opened, the Navy 
bad spent $750,000 in fortifying the Bonins and established 
a port of call and a watchtower on other islands,"' 

Japan's conception of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine was 
also illustrated in the policy inaugurated in these mandates. 
She immediately restricted the right of foreigners to trade 
with the islands, although before 1914, Germany enforced 
the Open Door. Only one Australian company and one San 
Francisco company were able up to the fall of 1921 to secure 
tlie permit which Japan requires before trade can be carried 
on. As a rule, "securing a permit requires many formali- 
ties and long delay. In many instances, the latter is unend- 
ng. The permit is not refused. It merely is not granted. " " 
Legally, Japan was entitled to close the door in these 
^tlaads because the terms of a Class-C Mandate contained 



*iSee Josepb Tlmmons* article, "Jap Slenace Lies Black on Paciflc," 
Lo* Angeles Examiner. March 20. 1021. 

MWi»d, "Japan's Mandate in the Pacific," op. cit. 

"Ibid. 

M Japan Wtekly Chroniete. June 16, July 21. 1)121. 

"Wood, op. oit.; w« alto Wood, "Japan's Mandatory Yields Littlv 
rrtda," Tnm»-Paeific, August, 1921, 
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no provision for equality of opporttuuty. In tact t^ 
policy was forced on Japan by AoBtralla who would ool 
permit the unrestricted immigration of Japanese into tls 
mandated islands whicli Aastralia and New Zealand liW 
received in the Boathem Pacific." Ne%"ertbeless, tho com- 
mercial interests of the United States were to a certiin 
extent impaired by the action of Japan and of the League; 
AUhongh the trade of these islands is not largo, there in 
considerable phosphate deposits in the island of Naum, new 
exploited by a British monopoly; similar deposits in tht 
island of Angaur in the Pelew gronp, in charge of a Japsi^ 
ese naval monopoly; and oil resources in the island of 
Papna, controlled by the Anglo-Persian eompaDy.** 

Moreover, the Japanese occupation of these islands alM 
threatened American missionary influence there. I( vu 
rumored that the Japanese authorities, interpreting the na- 
ture of missionary work literally, had decided ev^itoally it 
close out all mission schools and replace them with Jai^ 
anose,*" Legally, the Japanese even had a right to excladt 
American missionaries altogether because the TTnited State* 
was not a member of the League, and the mandate pro- 
vided that only missionaries of states who were memtxm 
flf the League were entitled to admission. Although iStt 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (in 
Eharge of the American work in the islands) declared that 
Ihese rumors had "hardly been fulfilled,"*' yet suspieiotis 
inevitably persisted because the power which Japan might 
exercise under the mandate iu this respect was unlimited. 

»» Upon the failure of Japan to secure a provision for equality el 
opportunitj in tbe Claas-C manJaUs, slie made a declaration fo 
which she refused to acquiesce "in the submission of Japanese nV 
]ecta to a discriminator}' and disadvantageous treatment in tlM 
nifindkt«d territories." League of Nations, Official Joumat, Juiaian- 
February. Il»21, B5. 

•* Dennis, "Tlie Island Mandates," New York Timps, November ST. 
IBBl. Mso Keitli. War OovemmrnU in the Dominioits, (1921) IM » 

«Wood, A^tia, op. «(. *> Letter to author, August 31, IP"' 
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This mandate also injured the communication Facilities 
of the United States with the Orient. Despite the fact that 
Japan was not entitled to annex the Pacific islands, Bhe 
was virtually authorized to annex the German cables in the 
Pacific, which vitally affected the interests of China, Hol- 
land and the United States, In the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany renounced in favor "of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers all rights, titles or privilepes of what- 
ever nature" in these cables.*' The general public thought 
little of these provisions, or, in fact, of the Yap Mandate, 
nntil the International Conference of Communications met 
in Washington during November and December, 1920, Un- 
doubtedly, the Allies would have handed over these cables 
to Japan, along with the Yap Mandate, if the United States 
had not intervened. Through acting Secretary of State 
Norman H. Davis, this Government attempted to secure 
the internationalization of Yap and the equitable division 
of the three cables concerned. But Japan refused to sur- 
render its control over the island. Consequently, the Con- 
ference decided that the cables should be administered 
jointly until a settlement could be reached. The Con- 
ference continued with some interruptions until the latter 
part of February, 1921, when Japan insisted that its rights 
in Yap be recognized in view of the maudatc given her by 
the Paris Conference on May 7, 1919, President Wilson, 
however, had made "specific reservations regarding the 
island of Yap," at Paris, "and had taken the position that 
it sfaoold not be assigijed under mandate to any one power 
bat should be internationalized for cable purposes," The 
President "assumed that this position would be duly eon- 
aidered in connection with the settlement of the cable quea- 

•* Treaty of VeranilleB, Annex VII to Part VIII, Reparations. 
Sn ml»o Higpina, ■"SuhmarinB Cablps and Internatioonl Law," The 
BrUuh Tear Book of International Law, ie21-lS£2, 27. 
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tion and that it therefore was no longer a matter for con* 
Bideration in connection with the peace negotiations."" 
Despite this verbal reservation, the League Cotmcil eon- 
firmed the award of Yap to Japan on December 17, 1920. 
Japan's determination to stand upon this award finallf 
led Secretary of State Colby to dispatch a note ( Febrnary 
23, 1921) to the Council of the League, in which this Gov- 
enunent declared that it could not sanction this disposition 
of Yap in view of its repeated reservations made at Paris, 
and requested that the matter be reopened." On Mardi 
1st, the Lea^e Council adopted a conciliatory reply in 
which it admitted that the United States was entitled to 
consideration in the mandate drafts, but that the allocation 
of mandates had been made by the Supreme Coumril. Tha 
only power which the League Council had was to define the 
terms under which the mandates were to be administered." 
The American Government thereupon dispatched identie 
notes to the powers represented on the Supreme CoaneH 
(April 2, 1921)" in which it raised the whole nmndato 
question. It declared that the right to dispose of the Qer- 
man colonies had been acquired only by the victories of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, not the least of which wm 
the United States. Therefore, no valid disposition could be 
made of these possessions without the consent of the United 
States. The rights acquired by this country could never 
be ceded to Japan except by treaty, but no treaty had bees 
made. The Council of the League of Nations was therefore 
without authority to bind the United States to its award- 
It made no difference whether the minutes of the meeting 
of 3Iay 7, 1919, mentioned the reservation made by the Freo- 
ident or not; because the United States bad not ratified its 

•* miMH to the Slatn Dopartment. March 3, 1921, quoted in 4 
AawTfcM iiQte of April 2, IB21, to the Allied pnwefB. '^ 

«* LMffue of Nations Offieiat Journal, Mnrch- April, 1321. I 
**IM.. UE, 143, 
**He Bote to ifapon oontnined icverkl Additionsl paragra^ 
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actioD. This Government did not demand exclusive rights 
in Yap, bat merely that the island be intematioiialized for 
the sate of freedom of communication. 

As the matter was one which could be adjusted best by 
direct communication between the two powers concerned, 
the United States and Japan carried on negotiations over 
it for five or six months. It was not until December 13, 
1921, in the midst of the Armament Conference, that a 
summary of the agreement on the Yap question was pub- 
lished: In the treaty signed February 11, 1922, Japan 
panted to the United States the right to land and operate 
on the island of Yap the Yap-Guam or any cable which it 
wishes to build in the future." Similar rights are accorded 
in regard to radiotelegraphic services. In return, the 
United States recognizes the Pacific Mandate of Japan. 
The United States is to benefit by all the engagements which 
Japan has made in regard to the islands to the members of 
the League of Nations.*' American missionaries are also 
permitted to open schools in the mandated territory. Fi- 
nally, treaticji now in force between the two powers are to 
apply to the islands — a provision which virtually means the 
right to trade." 

Frankly a compromise, the Yap settlement did not meet 
the original demand of the United States for international- 
i£ation. But as far as activities of peace arc concerned, the 
United States obtained practically all the other rights to 
which it was entitled in a territory controlled by another 

" No BctioD, however, was taken in regnrd to the ei -German cables 
vhich ill A subject to be dealt with by the live Principal Allied und 
.^■sociatcil Powers. However, it is probable that the Vap-Shanahfti 
Cable nill be given to Japan, the Yap-Guam cable to the Unit«d 
Btat«s, and the Yap-Menado cable to the Netherlands. On Febriiary 
II, 11122, an International Cable Conference was called to adjtiat this 
ijoeation, New York Times, Febrnary 18, 1022. 

u8m p. St). 

••S«e Artidea I and IV of the Treaty of 1911 between Japan and 
Uie L'ojtcd StAtea. Charles, TreaCiea and Vonmtntiong of the United 
Slclrt, 77. For the Yap Treaty, see Appendix III. 
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power. Nevertheless, the fact remains that if war ahodld 
break ont, it is very probable that Japaa would use thoe 
Islands as a basis of attack. 

Yap was not worth fighting over. It is only eight miles 
square, loss than a third of the size of Guam. Its har1>or it 
largo enough to accommodate only three steamers of a com- 
bined tonnage of 89,000 tons.*" It has therefore little valoe. 
Yet the Tap incident and the cable incident were important 
for what they represented. They symbolized the Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine: the right to dictate the settlements of 
the Orient. This was especially true of the cable con- 
troversy. Not one of the three ex-German cables tonchet 
Japan, One goes to Guam, which is American territory; 
the other goes to Menado, which is Dutch territory; tltt 
third goes to Shanghai, which is Chinese territory.'* Yet 
Japan claimed them all. If her contentiona had hecn 
granted by the United States, the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine 
would have passed into the category of an accomplished fact 



In this and the previous chapter, the designs of tlu 
Japanese military machine and the means which they have 
used to execute these do3ign.s, have been reviewed. In the 
hope of miBleading the world by a liberal phraseology, th«y 
have dubbed their ambitions with the high-sounding titlB, 
'An Asiatic Monroe Doctrine." They blandly assert that 
Japan wishes to do for Asia what the United States has 
done for the Americas: both have undertaken a mission of 
mercy. But in view of the past intrigues of this military 
clique, the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine is obviously no Mon- 
roe Doctrine at all. Politically, the real Monroe Doctrine 



M Japan Review, April, 1021. 

^That is. in pnet time. DuTing the w»r. Japan cut the 8lH 
6 ef hsr own iilanda. — 
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I that the independence of the South American na- 
tions is guaranteed by the United States against the en- 
croschments of the world. This has been a real guarantee. 
The United States has never attempted to establish a politi- 
cal hegemony over Canada and South America.'* Eco- 
nomically, the real Monroe Doctrine means a free field 
for all. It has never been used to the profit of Amer- 
ican trade and investments. In fact, the majority of 
foreign investments in South America before the war were 
held by Europeans, and the greater part of South America's 
foreign trade went to Germany and England, The real 
Monroe Doctrine mcan.s political independence and equality 
of commercial opportunity. The Asiatic Monroe Doctrine 
means political domination and the Closed Door. 



VI 

The past imperialism of the Japanese military party, as 
embodied in this doctrine, vitally affected the interests 
of the United States,"' The Japanese Monroe Doctrine ran 
counter generally to our Oriental policy which has been 
to "preaen-e Chinese territory and administrative entity, 
protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty 
and international law and safeguard for the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the 
Chinese Empire." " As a result of this conflict, the United 
Sutes repeatedly protested against the activities of Japan 
in the Orient, whether it was against her commercial activ- 
ities in Manchuria, the Twenty-Oue Demands (where we 



"This statement is made with all due refrard for our occanionnl 
4fp»r(ureii from the policy of nonintervention, sb in Cuba, (md Santo 
Dnmingo. 

•^TJie Minllict of intereBls in the cable controversy has already 
\tm diteusied. 

MJoho Hay to Mr. Herdliska, charg£ to Austria-Hungary, U. B. 
fonifn Relations, (\mO) 299. 
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made a mild protest indeed), the occupation of northem 
Sakhalin, the mandate of Yap, or the Langdon affair.*^ 

Moreover, Japan's policy of annexatioiis and of colonial 
administration actually increased ill feeling betweiai the 
two nations. President Wilson's "Fourteen Points" had 
much to do in arousing the present nationalist movementa 
of the -world. Naturally they fortified the demands of 
Korea for independence, already justified by Japanese sup- 
pression of local liberties. The methods which Japan used 
to suppress these revolts have brought horror to the peoples 
of the West. To quote the Peking and Tientsin Times: 

Whole villages have been wiped out and hundreda, if not 
thousands, of people have been brutally done to death and their 
bodies disposed of in a manner which implies a. deliberate 
mtention to outrage the deepest sentiment of the Korean peopla 
Apparently the Japanese troops have deemed it a part of their 
mission in this territoiy to indulge in pillage and thievery, and 
in some cases even farm stock has been burned alive. Whole 
communities have been driven to panic-stricken flight, and their 
plight during the harsh winter of these parts must be beyond 
imagination. The members of the Christian Church hav^ of 
course, felt the full severity of Japanese hatred, and incIdenU 
in the present campaign in Cbientao prove once again the unre** 
Boning antipathy of the Japanese to the spread of Christianity 
in regions where Japan exercises or desires to exercise pre- 
dominant power. It is impossible tj> controvert these detailed 
stories, which have been forwarded to us from foreigtieis m 
whose veracity and sense of responsibility we cannot but havs 
the most confident faith." 



»»For tlie protest in re Mnncliuria, see ibid., 1908-inO7. 178 O; 
in re the "Twenty-One Dera(ind»," see Chapter VIII; in ro Sakhalin, 
see p. 2R. For the Langdon sfTair, see p. B6. 

»« Quoted by Millard'a Review, DccemW 11, 1920. 

See also A Communicatian to His Excellency, Baron Saito^ 
Governor-General of Chosen from the Feder.il Council of Proteatont 
Evangelical Miesions I'a Korea," Septembtir 29, 1919. 

In regard to the restrainti placed on mUsionary activities, this 
communication says: 

"The propagation of the Goapel bas Ibcea continually biadered. 
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The Japanese military party too often refuted the charges i 
made against it by asserting that they n'ore purpoself | 
instigated by American missionaries, not out of a sense of , 
jostice, but merely because of hostility to Japan." The 
Eokumin declared that Presbyterian churches have har- 
bored revolutionists. This paper said that after the war, 
American missionaries told the Koreans that "the victory 
of the Allies was due to the American participation, that 
America stood for justice and humanity, that she fought 
in order to rescno humanity from the horrors of war, and 
that she is endeavoring to reconstract the vrorld on the 
basis of permanent peace. They further told the Koreans 
that those who would follow the lead of America will pros- 
per and others who oppose will fail. With such exaggerated 
words the American missionaries fanned the heat of Amer- 
ican worship. At the same time, they kept their connec- 
tions with the Korean outlaws and continued to eommuni- 
eate with the anti-Japanese Koreans in Korea and also in 
Shanghai, Hawaii and Australia," Practically every dis- 
interested person in a position to know the facts denounced 
these accusations. Nevertheless, there was an irreconcilable 

Cfaristiu) workers have been interfered with when attemptinp; to 
anmeb by tbe roadsido, on the Ktrect and in the market F>lace. Groups 
liare hwn pren^etited from meeting for worship in CliriBtian honiM 
on Uie ground that thej do not have a permit. Permits a.re re- 
qoind More organizing a church or preaching place. A permit 
mnat alao be secured before erecting or Rltering a. church building. 
TImw permita have been delayed or even refused, much to tbe detri- 
ment of OUT woric. Even Bible clasaeB, evangeliatio churches and 
Bwtings of church officers are not free from needless restrictions 
mttd unwarranted interferences. MiesiooarieB in their travels have 
been watched coustantl; and often needlessly interfered with by 
officials. The arrival of eoeh foreign guest must be reported within 
A day's time: under this law, if an itinerating missionary does not 
■top within easy reach of gendarmerie or post office, he causee hit 
KoTMD hoflt great inconvenience," See also "Memorandum of the 
Korean Hisaion to tbe Disarmament Conference, to the American 
dclegktioo." Korean Review. October, 1981. Abo Senate Document 
llW, fl7th Congreaa, 2Dd BessiOD. 
n Sm p. 18. 
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conflict between America's sense of justice and the lust for 
conquest of the Japanese military party.*' 

Just as in the case of Korea, the policy of Japan in K- 
beria brought her into conflict with the United Statea: Oa 
the 8th of January, 1921, Warren H. Langdon, an Americtt 
naval ofBcer, was shot and killed iiy a Japanese sentry. 
There was absolutely no provocation for the shooting. Abont 
fonr o'clock in the morning, Lauj^don was challenged by a 
sentry on the streets of Vladivostok. He replied in BlV- 
eian, and approached the sentry with a flashlight- Afty 
attempting to seize the light, the sentry drew back and per- 
mitted Langdon to pass. But when he had gone on a few 
steps, the sentry shot and killed him, shouting, "If you run 
away you will be a dead man." 

The United States protested immediately after the shoot* 
ing occurred." It was reported that the note raised Uu 
whole question of the right of Japan to occupy YladiTOstoiE 
and to maintain its military authority there, as if it wen 
Japanese soil. The Japanese Government expressed ita 
regret at the occurrence; Japanese officers stationed at Vlad- 
ivoatok offered their condolences ; and Vice Admiral Earn- 
hara telegraphed to Tokyo that it was a "lamentable occur* 
renee" — all of which was to have been expected. At hmn^ 
however, such papers as the Hocki SMmbun said that "thB 
Government is doing everything to apologize to America 
when ... DO fault was found in the actions of the sentiy 
who shot Lieutenant Langdou, Apparently the Gorem* 



'* ThingB have come to such a posB in Korea that recently k medi- 
cal niisaionarv was even Anect t36 for secrstly giving medical aid to 
a Korean malcontent wounded in on encounter with the Japaneu 

eillcel (J. W. C. May 5.) The Japanese are now apparently alw 
Ting to play the C^holics against the Prot^atantB in Korea, ^t 
the eoniecratlon of two new Koman Catholic biehopa. Baron Salto 
expresaed hts entisfaction thit the Roman Catholic converts in 
Korea have proved theinaelves "amenable to the ad mi nitration, verj 
coUperative and vpr>' conciliatory." {J- W. C, May \2, 1921.) - 

s» New York Tttnca, January 14, 1921. 
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ment has two stories — one for American consumption i 
the other for the Japanese." ^^ The curious pKyehology of 
the Japaoese mind was illustrated by the court-martial de- 
cision in the case." The court admitted that the sentry had 
not discharged his duties properly; but nevertheless it 
decided that he was not guilty of the shooting. On the con- 
trary, it was the Japanese commander of the garrison who 
was responsible because the sentry had not been properly in- 
stracted. At the same time, the sentry was found guilty of 
making a false statement at the trial, and sentenced to fifty 
days in jaill This settlement, Secretary of State Colby 
pronounced satisfactory, although the sentry was not pun- 
ished for the death of an American ofHcer, and although the 
right of Japan to exercise sovereign powers in Siberia waa 
not discussed. 

Japan and the United Statea also clashed in Siberia over 
the so-called Vandcrlip concession. In October, 1920, it 
waa announced that the Soviet Qovemment of Russia had 
leased territory in Siberia for a period of seventy years to 
interests represented by an American adventurer, Wash- 
ington Vanderlip. This district covered territory east of 
the 160th meridian, including Kamchatka, a total of about 
400.000 square miles. In this vast empire, an American 
ayndicate was to have the esclosive right to exploit all oil, 
eoal and fishing resources.'- Leninc admitted that this con- 
cession had been granted merely to embroil the United States 
and Japan,*' because the Japanese had endeavored to obtain 
and in fact already held some of the same concessions, espe- 
cially fishing rights granted by a treaty of 1907." Since 

•»See New York Timt^e. January 19, 

<i Printnl in Japan Weeklj/ CliToiiicJe, &Urch 3. 1021. 

«J Statement of Soviet Qoveriunent Bureau, Soiitei Rugiia, Decem- 
ber. 1920. 

" New York Times. NovembT 21>. 1920. 

•• For the RiiBSO-JspBtiesB tishin^! treaty, gee U. 8. Foreign Ba- 
lotioiw, 1007. iv, 784. Aieo see "Tlie Fiahinc Industry of Kam- 
dulka," U. 8. Commerce Report; May 1, 1920. 
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the eatablisbment of the Chita GoTerumeDt the Japanese 
had attempted to extend their control of the Siberian fish- 
eries by assigning to capitalists in their own country "the 
rights to conduet fishing in the waters of Kamchatka which 
have hitherto belonged to the Russian cooperatives and to 
other Russian citizens.""' The Japanese authorities also 
demanded that the Chita Government renew and extend 
their past fishing rights. If it refused to do so, "The 
Imperial Government would be forced to take such meas- 
ures of self-defenso as it found necessary, so far as fish- 
ing rights are concerned.""* Through Russian dummies 
the Japanese had also acquired the thirteen great timber 
concessions in Siberia,"' Thus the Vanderlip concession con- 
fiieted directly with the claims of the Japanese. (As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was just as reprehensible for Americana to 
obtain exclusive concessions in Siberia or in China as for 
Japanese. So far as morals were concerned, the Japanese 
had a better right to the exclusive exploitation of the re- 
sources than the United States, already wealthy and many 
thousand miles away. If the American Government should 
recognize concessions based on the monopolistic principle, 
in direct contravention with the Open Door, the conQiet 
between it and Japan would become more acute than ever. 
And Japan's attempt to fasten an economic monopoly on 
Asia would be stimulated by the bad csample of this 
country. ) 

Obviously, an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine conflicted with 
the legitimate commercial interests of the United States. 
In the past that doctrine had resulted in annexations which 
clearly diminished American trade opportuuities. In Korea 
the Japanese tariff applies to the trade of outside nations, 

"Chicherin to Curzon. note, London Timee, June 10, 1921, 

■< Japan Weeltly Ohronicle, February 24, 11)21. 

11 iTnj^im^iio z«(.i»i, pnrrponondent, ''Japan in Nortbeasiem Aaii,," 
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but Japanese merchandise eaters free."' Undoubtedly Japan, 
has a legal right to impose whatever tariff it likes on 
territory' which is her own. For that matter the United 
Slates and France pursue the same policy of "assimilation" 
toward their colonies. But if Japan should succeed in the ■ 
future in annexing more territory and if she should con- ' 
tinae this tariff policy, the trade openings for the United 
States in the Orient would be correspondingly diminished. 
As for the effect of Japanese economic control, a writer 
has said: 

Formerly the United States cnjoye'l a good trade with Man- 
diuria. To-day that trade docs not exist, except indirectly 
through Japan. The Uaited States had a good trade with 
Shuitung. America was the principal importer of Shantung 
pongee silks aud lacea, peauuta. aad straw-braid, and American 
merchants had a fair share in the handling of them. To-day 
Shantung exports and imports are controlled by Japan. Ameri- 
can and other foreign importers and exporters in Tsingtao are 
ousted. If Shantung remains in its present status, they will 
■tay out.'" 

I It is also illustrated by the figures of the Chinese cotton 
trade: 
THE CHINESE COTTON TRADE 
I Figunt BhotP Percentages of Total Trade 
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** introductiyry Hurvey of Colonial Tariff Policies, U. S. Tariff 
CommiBBion, 3(1 IT. 

•• Biahop, ■■Shanlung, Key to Peace in the Orient," New York 
gwtawt g Poll, October 26, 1921. 
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The striking importance of these figures is in the tre- 
mendnus increase of Japan's share of the cotton trade and 
in the decline of Ameriea's share from sixty per cent to 
less than two per cent of the total. Out of goods of a total 
value of $221,517,697 exported from the whole of Man- 
churia in 1920, only $16,514,377 went to the United States," 
the great bulk of the trade going presumably to Japan. 
These facts could not be accounted for by natural causes. 
Whenever Japan secured a "sphere of in6uenee," she 
drove out foreign traders. She did not always do this 
directly. But she held up American mail in Japanese post 

I offices in order that Japanese orders might be more promptly 
filled ; she held up cars ordered by Americana or loaded with 
American shipments, on Japanese-controlled railroads, in 
order to give Japanese goods the right of way. She dis- 
criminated likewise when she gained control of the admin- 
istration of the customs and of telegraphic facilities." 
This policy not only injured the trade of the United 

' States, but it injured opportunities for the investment of 
American capital. An illustration of the result of the 

'0 GallBgher, Ameriea's Aima and A»ia's Aspiraliona, (1020) 418, 
Also Appendix F. 

Ti V. 8. Commerce Reporlt, March 25, 1021, No. 69. 
'^See Horabeck, op cit., 263 B., and Chapter IX, 
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policy of exclusive concessions was found in the ease of the 
Federal Wireless Telegraph Company. This company had 
contracted with the Chinese Government to erect a ivirelesa 
station in Shanghai, and several branches in other eitiea. 
In Janaary, 1921, the Japanese Government vigorously 
protested against this contract on the ground that it vio- 
lated a concession granted to the Mitsui Company," The 
latter concession, signed hy the Chinese Ministry of the 
Navy, granted the Japanese permission to erect and operate 
wireless plants "capable of communicating messages with 
Japan, Europe and America," which was interpreted by the 
Japanese to mean a monopoly of the wireless communica- 
tions in a large part of China. England and Denmark also 
protested on the ground of similar concessions. After 
untangling the mess thus created, it was found that three 
different departments of the Chinese Government had signed 
away three wireless concessions to three different parties! 
However, the Chinese Government justified the American 
concession on the ground that the Japanese concern had 
not lived up to its contract. The American State Depart- 
ment firmly declared that it would be a "matter of serious 
regard if the Chinese Government abrogated the Federal 
contract, " As a result, the Chinese authorities finally signed 
a supplementary bond issue, on September 19, 1921, which 
raabled the American company to proceed despite the pro- 
tests of Great Britain and Japan. 

Now Japanese capital has every right to seek channels 
of legitimate investment in China. It is also true that 
undert^ingB such as the development of a mine or the 
construction of a railroad are monopolistic in the sense that 
it is wasteful to have a number of parties feverishly under- 
tahing to develop similar projects in the same locality. 

lion, see WVale, Truth about China 
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Nevertheless, the best moans of furnishing China with cap- 
ital for these purposes is by a partnership of foreign capital- 
ists, organized into a consortium, sabjeet to severe inter- 
national political control — a policy which Japan has alw^B 
opposed." Instead the Japanese military party has upheld 
the policy of nationalistic concessions, ordinarily wrong 
from China by force or secured from usurping generals who 
have no right to cede them away and who grant them for 
almost nothing in return for the support of their chronicrev- 
olutions. This policy ^ne^^tably led to bitterness, not only 
between Chinese and Japanese, but between Japanese and 
Americans, over sources of trade and investment which, 
once obtained by Japanese entrepreneurs, became closed to 
- the outside world." 

The conflict of commercial interests of the United States 
and Japan in 1921-1922 was vastly more acute than before 
the war. Previous to 1914, the United States had been 
largely self-contained. It had cared little about foreign 
trade. It had done little to develop foreign markets. How- 
ever, in 1920 the United States found an industrial organi- 
zation on its hands, built up by the European War, the 
products of which exceeded the demands of the American 
conaumers. The oversupply of goods produced at home 
was likely to be increased by importations from abroad. 
The Allied countries owed this nation a debt of some 
$14,000,000,000. This debt could never be paid in gold. 
It could be paid only in goods. Bat if these goods came in, 
they were likely to overwhelm our own manufactures, which 
had already overcstended themselves. The only outlet, 
therefore, was the foreign market. Yet Europe was too 
impoverished to buy. But if the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine 
was successfully put into effect, Japanese enteqirise would 

'* Cf, the Knox neutralisation plan for the Uanchuriw Rftilrokda 
of IBIO. 

'0 For other exaniplea, hm Cliapter IX. 
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have effectually closed the remaining market of the Orient 
to American trade. 

Finally, this doctrine conflicted with the interests of j 
the United States becaiwe it violated the prinaiples of in- 
ternational justice and because it threatened permanently 
the peace of the world. The doctrine of self-determination 
may have many limitations. But when applied to the hun- 
dreds of millions of people who inhabit Asia, it is funda- 
mentally sound. It is sound from the moral standpoint be- 
csuse every people has a right to choose its ow^l nilera. 
It is sound from the military standpoint because any other 
doctrine cannot be permanently successful. It ia impossible 
for a nation, especially when inferior in numbers and re- 
sources to the countries it attempts to exploit, to fasten its 
jroke by physical force on a rebellious people. The Japanese 
military machine may be terapoi-arily successful in impos- 
ing its will on the peoples of Asia, aa yet too weak to offer 
serious resistance. But eventually it will be overcome. Yet 
nntil it is defeated, the whole world must stew in timid 
nncertainty, because of the fear of war. 

Tbns the policy of the Japanese military party conflicted 
■with the policy of the United States in the Orient. It had 
led to personal feeling against Americans in Japan, 
and naturally against Japanese in the United States. It 
was a policy which led to disputes with the United States 
in regard to the occupation of Siberia and in regard to eoa- 
eessions there. It was a policy which was injuring our 
trade interests in the Orient; which threatened our interests 
in the islands of the Pacific; which contradicted our sense 
of justice; and which permanently threatened the peace 
of the world. 

Because of these conflicts, the war clouds hovered over 
Japan and the United States in 1921 more darkly than 
ever before. It was in order to dispel them that the Wash- 
ington Conference was called. This the United States Gov- 
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ernment indicated in its invitation to the powers to attend 
the Conference, August 11, 1921, when it declared that it 
was "quite clear that there can be no final assurance of the 
peace of the world in the absence of the desire for peace, 
and the prospect of reduced armaments is not a hopeful 
one unless this desire finds expression in a practical effort 
to remove causes of misunderstanding and to seek ground 
for agreement as to principles and their application." 

The purpose of that Conference, therefore, was to localize 
the activities of Japanese imperialism which, as we shall 
soon see, was one of the causes which had led the other 
powers of the world to maintain great naval establishments. 
But before discussing the results of the Conference, it is 
first necessary to determine what the factors have been which 
have supported Japanese imperialism in the past. The 
first factor has been the form of government in Japan, 
which will be discussed in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER III 



UlLITABISM m JAPAN 



Two constitutions now govern the Japanese people. The 
one was reduced to writing in 1889, and has nominally gov- 
emeil the Empire ever since. Its chief service, however, 
has been to permit the vigorous growth of an unwritten 
constitution, a product of artfully created tradition, which 
provides the actual basis for the Japanese Government 
lo-day. 

Created by Count Ito, the written Constitution of Japan 
is modeled after that of the old German Empire.' In 
theory, it elevates the Mikado to a position paralleling in 
power that held by the German Kaiser, The Mikado has 
practically all of the prerogatives of absolutism; he can 
forestall the attempts of the Diet to pass laws over his 
head by his right of promulgation; under certain circum- 
stances, he can even pass laws himself by his power of or- 
dinance; he can declare war, conclude peace, and make 
treaties; be is able to dissolve the House of Representatives; 
he confers titles of nobility and orders pardons ; he carries 
on his Government through certain Ministers of State 
who are responsible solely to hira and whom he may dismiss 
at any time. Moreover, the Emperor is officially pro- 
claimed to be sacred, the living descendant of a line of 

'The written JapaneBc Comrtitution of February 11, 188fl, may be 
found in Dodd, Modern ConstUuliona, (1009) ii, 24; and in Brink- 
hy, Biatory of the Japantte Frople, 732. For the powers of the 
Emperor, «ee Chapter I of thu Constitution. 
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Emperors "imbroken for ages eternal." Aecording to the 
written Constitution of Japan, the Emperor is a theocratic 
despot. 

However, he is obliged to govern "according to the pro- 
vidons of the Constitation. " And in the exercise of bis 
executive power, he is assisted by a Privy Council and cer- 
tain "Ministers of State." As the Privy Council existed 
before the Constitution of 1889, little was said in that 
document concerning its powers. It is composed of ten 
Cabinet Ministers and twenty-nine other members; and its 
principal duties now arc to give advice on proposed amend- 

. ments to the Constitution, on ordinances, and on inter- 
national' treaties and agreeraents.* The Ministers of State 

I (actually the Cabinet) supervise the administrative activi- 
ties of the Government and recommend legislation for the 
Diet to approve. 

Legally, the Emperor is therefore subject to the advice 
of these bodies. Article LV of the Constitution declares 
that all laws and ordinances "of whatever kind" shall 
be counter-signcd by a Minister of State. But as a matter 
of fact, the members of both the Privy Council and the 
Cabinet, are appointed by the Emperor, and are legally 
responsible only to him. The signature of measures is 
therefore perfunctoiy. According to the written Consti- 
tution, the Emperor is therefore autocratic to the extreme, 
Japan is the only government of any importance in the 
world which allows such power to remain in the hands of 
the monarch. 



»Uyeiiara, The PoUtionl Development of Japan, (1910) 147; Arti- 
cle LVI of the Constitution saya, "The Privy Council ahalt, in accord- 
ance with the provisions for the organiKatioD of the Privy Council, 
deUberate upon the important matlem of Stat«, wlien tliey have be«n 
consulted by the Emperor." Sea also McOovern, iiodern Japan, 110. 




Secondly, the Japanese Government is undemocratic be- 
ranse of the composition and weakness of the Diet. This 
body does not represent the people of Japan. Its tipper 
Chamber — the House of Peers — represents autocracy and 
wealth; its Lower Chamber — the House of Representatives 
— represents smaller property holders and land owners. 
Mevertlieless the repr&sentative nature of this latter body 
has been gradually extended. Originally, only those were 
eligible to vote for members of the House of Representatives 
who paid an annual direct tax of fifteen yen and who were 
above the age of twenty-five — about 470,000 out of a pop- 
ulation of 50,000,000, In 1900 this provision was changed 
80 as to include those who paid a direct tax of ten yen,' 
This suffrage existed down to 1918. But it was still un- 
representative of the people. Few city, dwellers paid the 
necessary tax. As a result there were only 1,500,000 voters 
ont of a total population of 55,000,000.* As a concession 
to the democratic wave which swept over the country in 
1918, the Porty-Pirst Diet again revised the suffrage laws 
by lowering the tax qualification to three yen, This doubled 
the total number of voters, bringing it to 3,000,000. 

Bat under a system of universal suffrage about 15,000,000 
Japanese would be entitled to vote. At the present time 
Shinto and Buddhist priests, primary school teachers, and 
reservists, among whom are the most influential elements in 
the nation, are deprived of the ballot. It is clear, therefore, 
that the House of Representatives, elected by this limited I 
electorate, ifl still undemocratic in composition. ' 

Parthermore, the elections to the Diet are systematically 



't;T#h«,ta, The PaUtitMl Deoelopment of Japan, Chapter IV. "The 
Electoral SyBlFm." 

•iW the table in the Japiin Year Book. ( 1920-lfl2I) 662, 
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accompanied by bribery and corruption. There is no Cor- 
rupt Praetiees Act in Japan — no limit to the amount of 
money which a candidate may spend. In the past, political 
parties have used thousands of yen to secure the election of 
their members to office. Candidates send agents tliroughout 
their constituencies to arrange for the purchase of votes.' 
It ia needless to say that such a condition reduces still 
further the democratic character of the Lower House, not to 
mention the effect upon its morality." 

Moreover, the Japanese Diet is undemocractie because it 
is dominated by the House of Peers, a body which repre- 
sents privilege alone. The Upper House is composed of (1) 
Princes of the Blood ; (2) Peers (Princes and Marquises to 
sit by right when they reach the age of twenty-five) ; (3) 
Counts, Viscounts, and Barons who are to elect their repre- 
sentatives on the basis of one to five; (4) men of distin- 
^shed service, nominated by the Kmperor; (5) repre- 
sentatives of the highest taxpayers elected from among 
themselves.' 

This oligarchic character of the House of Peers would 
make little difference if it had no power. But, unlike the 
British House of Lords, now merely an advisory body be- 
cause of the Act of 1911, and the German Reichsrath which 
cannot stand out against the will of the people,* the Jap- 
anese Upper House is actually more powerful than the 
House of Representatives. 

Legally, both bodies have equal legislative power, with 



Bpooley, Japan al the Cross Roadt, (1917) 154, 1S6. McLaren, 
A PoUticOJ Bittory of Japan during the l^fiji Era, 3fl6 ff.; also Uye- 
hora, op. et(., Chapter IV, "Electioneering." 

« See p. 84. 

iJspan Year Book. (IB20-192I) 650, OflO. In 1920 the House of 
Peers waa composed of 16 Princps of the Blood, 12 Princes, 35 Mar- 
quises, 71 ViacountB, 2(1 Counta, 72 Barons, 124 Imperial Nominees, 
And only 46 "highest taxpajers." making a total of 395. 

» Cf. Article LXXIV of the Oerman Constitution and the Plebiscite 
Lkwot June, 1921.. 
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) exception of finance. But this fact has actually led 

fthe supremacy of the Peers and the consequent obstruc- 

1 of democracy, as several examples will show. In 1900 

• Peers refused to agree to an election measure, passed 

r the Lower House, which placed suffrage qualifications 
t five yen. They held out for ten yen instead, and the 
rtiwer Hoase was forced to acquiesce. In 1901 the power 
of the Peers were again illustrated when, without consider- 
ing the merits of the proposition, they rejected almost 
unanimously the taxation measures which the Ito Ministry 
had sent through the Lower House. A note from the Em- 
peror led them to withdraw their opposition ; but the Ito 
Ministry became so discredited with the House because it 
could not control the Peers without the Emperor's inter- » 
vcutioii, tiat it was forced to resign. The last exhibition ' 
of the power of the House of Peers was shown in the ap- 
pointment of Prince Tokugawa, its President, as the nom- I 
inal head of the Japanese Delegation to the Armament I 
Conference at Washington. As this was the first participa- 
tion of the Prince in active politics, his appointment was 
severely criticised by the Japanese press. But Prime Min- 
ister Hara was merely copying President Harding's ex- 
ample in appointing Senators Lodge and Underwood on 
the American Delegation : both wished to remove as far aa 
possible the opposition of the legislative bodies to the pro- 
grams which the Conference might approve. 

On paper, the House of Peers is subordinated to the 
Lower House in one respect r Article LXV of the Consti- 
tution declares that "the budget shall be first laid before 
the House of Representatives." But even this power which 
exists in the Chamber of Deputies, the House of Commons, 
and the American House of Representatives, has become 
meaningless in Japan, because the House of Peers amends 
financial measures in any way it likes." The Emperor him- 

« As a matter of fact, tbia is also true of the U. S, Senate. 
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self was responsible for this usurpation. When a budget 
was submitted by the Government to the Lower House in 
1892, it struck out two items, the appropriations for ship- 
building and the study of earthquakes. The Upper House 
promptly reinserted these two items and sent the revised 
budget back to the Lower House. To break the deadlock 
which followed, the matter was referred to the Emperor. 
If he had recognized the supremacy of the Lower House 
in this matter, a victory for democracy would have been 
won. But after conaulting with the Privy Council, he 
issued the following reply: 

With regard to the right of consent to the budget vested in 
the House of Peers and Hepresentatives reapectivelj, neither 
House is superior or inferior to the other except in one par- 
ticular: that, according to the 65th Article of the Constitution, 
tie Lower House receives Ihe budget from the Govemment 
'before the Upper. Therefore the House which deliberates subse- 
quently is ill no respect bound by the decisions of the House 
which deliberates previously. '" 

Unlike the House of Representatives, the House of Peers 
cannot be dissolved. Consequently, it is more free than 
ever to assert its powers over a Ministry in sympathy with 
the Lower Chamber." In a parliamentary government 
where the Ministry is responsible to the people through 
Parliament, a strong Upper House is out of place. It can 
prevent absolutely the workings of responsible government. 
When the Lower House votes a Ministry out of office, the 
tipper House can vote it in, or vice versa, Nothing but 
confusion and irresponsibility is the result. Consequently, 
Japan will never be able to develop a parliamentary form 
of government as long as the present strength of the Upper 
House exists. 

10 McLaren, op. cit., 214, 215. 

lilvaeitVi, Working Forcet in Japanese PoIilUs, (1921) Columbia 
Univereity StuilieB, 47. 
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Not only is the Japanese House of Representatives un- ' 
representative of the people, but it is woefully weak in 
authority. This ia true even of its control over finance. 
Theoretically, all matters relating to taxation, national., 
loans, and the expenditures and revenues of the Govern- 
ment in general must receive the approval ot the Diet." .. 
But this ia also largely a mythii.'al power. Despite the 
general principle of financial control, the Diet cannot re- 
ject or reduce the expenditures of the Imperial House, or 
the "fixed" expenditures "based upon the supreme powers 
of the Emperor and set forth in this Constitution," or j 
other expenditures arising from "the effect of law" or from I 
the "legal obligations" of the Government," These "fixed 
expenditures" include the salaries of ptrfiee and of civil and 
military officers; departmental expenses; the cost of main- 
taining the Army and Navy; the interest on the national 
debt : and all expenditures arising out of treaties." The 
Diet has no means whatever of controlling these items 
which are among the most important of the whole Govern- 
ment. 

At juggling accounts, the Japanese budget is a master- 
piece. Because of the terminology used by the budget, it 
is impossible for the Diet actually to know what the money 
is going for. Mr. Pooley thurges that the budget is drawn 
up for the specific purpose of defying investigation.^" In 
order to show an excess of revenue over expenditure, the 
Govemnoent often creates a fictitious reserve fund whieh 
may be made up of past loans or even of new loans or 



i» Constitution. Chapter VI, "Finance." 

:* Articles LXVl ajid I/XVII o( tiie Confltitution. 

>*HcL«reii, op. eit., 197. 

ifJapOH at the Crvn Koaila. 193, 194. 
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merely of book entries. In 1907 a surplus was shown in tbe 
budget of 254,682,858 yen ; but 200,000,000 yen of this were 
drawn from the war loans which had been subscribed in 
Europe, plus 48,600,000 yen received from Russia on ac- 
count of maintaining prisoners of war. 

Finally, if the Diet is bold enough to reject the budget, 
the Government is empowered to carry out that of the pre- 
ceding year; and if there is "urgent need for the adoption 
of measures for the maintenance of the public safety" the 
necessary financial measures may be carried out by imperial 
ordinance; while "in order to supply unavoidable deficits 
i . . and to meet requirements unprovided for in the 
same," a reserve fund may be ])rovided for by the budget 
over which the Government presumably has complete con- 
trol.'* By virtue of these provisions, in 1893, the Emperor, 
contrary to the wishes of the Diet, carried out the Govern- 
ment's military program, even going to the extent of im- 
posing a ten per cent tax on the salaries of the members 
of Parliament themselves I" 

Legally, the Diet must approve all legislation submitted 
by the Government before it becomes law, and it has the 
power of introducing legislation. But the Emperor may, 
"in consequence of an urgent necessity to maintain public 
safety or to avert public calamities,"" issue imperial or- 
dinances in place of law. He may also issue orders "for 
the maintenance of the public peace and order, and for the 
promotion o£ the welfare of the subjects." '* The Diet also 
has the right of interpellation-" and of address to the Crown, 
but these are quite valueless unless it can enforce obedience 

loArliclea LXIX, LXX, LXXI. 

■f McLaren, op. oil., 221. 222. 

i> Article VIIT, which must be approved bj the Diet at its next 

'B Article IX. 

'oOn the limited value of the interpellation, gee Hornbeck, Con 
trmporarn Polilka in the Far Eatt, (1916) 137, 141. 
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to ita desires. The impotence of the Diet is further made 
certain by the fact that it meets only tliree months out of 
the year (although the Emperor may extend the Ression), 
Consequently, there is no time for debate, and the most im- 
portant legislation, such as the budget, seldom receives more 
tiian a few hours discussion. The time of the session is 
further reduced by the custom of the Government to con- 
vene it just before the New Year holiday. After the organi- 
sation is effected, an adjournment usually is taken. The 
law of the Houses al-so authorizes the Government to sus- 
pend the sittings of either House for fifteen daya,'^ As 
a result of these and other measures, the annual sessions 
of the Diet rarely last longer than forty days. Little won- 
der that they attract slight popular attention. 

Although legally the Diet cannot compel Ministers to 
reai^, it can block every request for legislation, and so 
contribute to their downfall. In order to break these dead- 
locks, the Emperor has frequently dissolved the Lower 
House and held special elections in an effort to secure a 
Diet which would acquiesce in the wishes of the Govern- 
ment. At least ten such extra elections have been held 
since 1890.^' But the Diet has never been able to take 
adi'antage of these elections, nor has it been able actually 
to enforce the principle of parliamentary responsibility, 
becaase there are no well-defined political parties in Japan. 
There are three or four organizations which call themselves 
parties: (1) The Seiyukai or "Liberals," which won an 
overwhelming majority in the elections of May, 1920. Thi.s 
party has been led by Prince Saionji, Takashi Hara, 
Messrs. Okuda, Okazaki, and Yamamoto, and Viscount 
Tak&bashi, its present president, (2) The Kenseikai or 
"Con.-ititutional Unionists," now the minority party. 
Formed in 1916 out of the Donhi-Kai, it is led by Viscount 

0-1921) 682. 
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Kato and S. Shimada." (3) The Kokumivto, or "Nation- 
alists," first formed in 1882, an organization which seems 
to be losing influence daily. 

But as actual political bodies, these parties do not fone- 
tion. They have no clear-cut programs. They desire office 
not to inaugurate reforms according to a certain school 
of political philosophy, but largely to enrich themselves 
' and the interests they represent. The latest party scandal 
— in fact, the whole Hara administration was full of scan- 
dals — has been in connection with the misappropriatioQ 
of funds of the South Manchurian Railway, by officers of 
that road placed in power by the Seiyukai.^* According 
to one Japanese writer, "The Japanese political parties 
. . . are the organs of the rich. They are controlled abso- 
lutely by the industrial capitalists and the wealthy land 
owners."^ The condition of political parties in Japan 
to-day is very .similar to that of the corrupt oligarchic 
groups in England — the Whigs and Tories — before the 
Reform Bill of 1832. As a result, parties in Japan are 
continually dissolving because of the conflicting interests 
of their members. 

In addition, these parties have seized upon intimidation 
to further their ends— thus making real democratic gov- 
ernment more impossible than ever. They have wd with 
each other in subsidizing gangs of ruffians whose political 
program is marked by the word, force. The first band of 
ruffians to oppose the Government in power, composed of 
soshi, or "enterprising persons," was so successful in its 



23 Y. Ozaki was a prominmt member of the Ketueikai until bis 
expulaion in February', IS21. 

s» "Our Speciul Correspondent in (he Far East," re|>orted to the 
London Tiiaea {November 9, IB21) that, although the Saiyukai p«rty 
came to power to neutralize the influence of the bureaucrats, it had 
"now sold itself to the bureaucrats and militariats. and ia regiUil«d 
as having long ceased to represent progressive idea^." 

» Iwasaki, op. cit., 103. 
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intunidation of public ofBcials that the Seiynkai Govern- 
ment in October, 1919, organized an opposition gronp 
called "The Association for the Development of National 
Characteristics or Essence" — the Kokusui-kai. The pur- 
pose in organizing this Black Hundred was to support the 
policies of the Hara Government at home, and to place 
bands of bullies in Korea, in order to cow revolutionists 
there into subjection.-" The two political parties have bid 
against each other in securing the services of these "strong 
men," pacfeing tbem into important meetings, such as the 
Bhareholders ' meeting of the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, in order to control its proceedings by force. This 
"National Essence Association," an Oriental Ku Klux 
Klan, has also shown its power by intervening in strikes, 
opposing univei-sal suffrage, raiding the homes of mem- 
bers of the Diet, and assaulting speakers at or after 
public meetings. Obviously, parliamentary government is 
an impossibility as long as such bodies attempt to rule by 
intimidation, as long as political parties represent no ideal 
except that of filling their own pocketbooks, and as long as 
they have no power to enforce the popular will upon the 
Government." 

»• "The Kokuaui-kaj," Japan Weekly Chronicle, September 8, 1921, 
The articles of this asitociatton declare that its members are "actuated 
by the aease of justice and the spirit of chivDir)';" bound by "blood- 
■if^ed rules of aasociation :" and aim "atirallyin); peuple of the xnme 
mind round about the Imperial House and render loyal service in 
ra«e of need." The members promise "immediately to gather at tlie 
appointed place on receipt of any extraordinary call in ca?e of 
national or local emergency." 

if The Japanese conception of parliamentary government was il- 
histrated in the session of the Japanese Parliament of January 23, 
1VZ2. A member of the majority (Seiyukai) part^ assaulted a 
■wmber of the Kenseikai party because of a speech which the former 
l.-entlFTu«n did not like. As a result the victim was incapacitated for 
thrrc days. The Kenseikai party introduced a motion into the 
House ol RepresentativeB to have the case referred to the Disciplin- 
ary Committee: but the majority party whose member had com- 
mitted the ensault, voted the motion down. In fact, the Ministers of 
Edncation and the Home Minister came down from their Minietenftl 
t>e*t« to cast their votes in favor of the offender. 
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IV 

Finally, the written Constitution of Japan is undemo- 
cratic because of the restraints placed upon the liberties 
of the subjects. According to the Constitution, Japanese 
subjects are guaranteed religious freedom; they "enjoy full 
liberty in regard to residence and change of abode;" they 
cannot be deprived of the right of being tried by judges; 
their houses cannot be entered and searched ; neither the 
secrecy of their letters nor the rights of property can be 
violated; they enjoy liberty in regard to speech, writing, 
publication, public meetings, and associations. Yet these 
high-sounding guarantees are carefully restricted by the 
provision, "subject to the limitations imposed by law;"" 
all of which means that these rights are no rights at all 
because they can be abridged in any way and to any extent, 
merely by a law passed by the Diet or, in some circum- 
stances, by an ordinance promulgated by the Emperor, 

Instead of freedom of the press, of speech, and of assem- 
bly in Japan, to-day there is Article 17 of the Police Regu- 
lations, enacted in 1900, which imprisons those who "seduce 
or incite others with the object of causing a strike;" there 
is Article 23 of the Press Law which authorizes the Min- 
ister of Home Aifairs to prohibit the sale and distribution 
of any newspaper when he considers that the articles ia 
question are "calculated to disturb order or peace or are 
detrimental to public morals;" there is the rigorous prose- 
cution of leaders who spread "dangerous thought;" there 
is the suppression of meetings at which socialism is 
preached ; there is the crime of Use majestS, for the viola- 
tion of which (by saying that Japan was now ruled by 
brutes!) the leader of the Omoto-kyo sect is spending five 
years in jail. 



II. of the Constitution, "Bights ftnd Duties 
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According to Japanese law every newopaper is compelled 
to deposit with the authorities a specified sum of money 
as security. Almost all the newspapers resort to dummy 
editors so as to avoid the fine or imprisonment which the 
courts, under the law of 1909, are authorized to impose on 
an article "judged prejudicial to the publie order or social 
decency."" Whether it be articles which dare to contem- 
plate the future terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the 
possible benefits of Bolshevism, or the independence of 
Korea, nothing escapes the purview of a jealous censor. 
Between 1913-1917 there were a total number of 6,161 cases 
of forbidden sale, suspension or warning.'" Even under the 
supposedly liberal Hara Ministry Ihe censorship was as 
flagrant as ever. 

In sum, the written Japanese Constitution to-day is 
oligarchic. There is no such thing as parliamentary gov- 
ernment, universal suffrage, freedom of speech, popular 
control over finances, or liberties of the subject. The un- 
written Constitution will now be examined to show how it 
streagthena the forces of absolutism. 



Although the Mikado of Japan is theoretically the 
gapreme governing power, and although be is worshiped 
supposedly as a god, actually he has little more authority 
than King George of England.^' But at the same time, 

nYmr Book. 31S. It follows that tlie attacks of the Japanese 
|ir«ai made on tjie United States and Great itritaiu, have Ix!«q printed 
with the coaaent of tlie Government. See also Kwabe, The Press and 
PoliUci tn Japan. (1921) 119, 120. 

IB Eatimatcd (rom Bgures given in Year Book, 320. 

»» . . . "There 19 not a single instance on record of the Emperor 
MUlmib-Jto of Japan taking any state matter into hii hands, inde- 
pendently of the Ministers of State." Uj-eliara. Political Develop- 
mttnS of Japan, IBS. On tbia general subject, see Katrnkaini. What 
Japan Thinki, (1821) Chapter IV, by Ozaki. "Japan's Defective 
CoaaUtutiontil Government." 
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as we have Been, the Japanese Parliament has few powers 
of its own. How can thia strange incoDSistency be ex- 
plained! The answer may be found in the existence of 
bodies unknown to the Constitution, and yet possessed of 
great power, perhaps because they are unrestrained by 
written law. 

Feudalism is not an institution indigenous solely to 
Europe. On the contrary, it has been the basis of Japanese 
society since the seventh century, if not before. Just as 
it reduced the power of the Capets in France by its com- 
plicated system of subinfeudation and local allegiances, 
so in Japan it reduced the prestige of the Emperor until 
he was little more than a Pope uninspired even with hopes 
of temporal power. The real Government was directed 
by a Shogunate, the successful leader of one of the many 
feudal clans whose lands formed the basis of the Empire. 
Up until the seventeenth century, it was possible for eacli 
one of these clans to dispossess the ruling Shogiu and 
itself take over the Government. But with the ascendancy 
of the Tokugawa clan, its power became so firmly ea- 
trenehed that the other clans individually had little chance 
of overturning it. Because of jealousy the western clans 
united to overthrow the Tokugawa rule in the Revolution 
of 1867. And, although the Emperor was restored to the 
divine place which he occupied in Shinto mythology, and 
although feudalism waa destroyed in so far as the system 
of land tenure and local government was concerned, the 
actual control of affairs remained vested in the clans who 
drove out the Shogun usurpers. In one form or another, 
■ they have continued to control some branches of the Japa- 
nese Government down to the present day. 

Naturally, since these clans bad restored the Emperor 
to power, they were given the most important places in 
the new Government. Even before 1853 the Satsuma and 
Choshu claus had begun the manufacture of arms and the 
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practice of gunnery.^' When the Department of "War waa 1 
organized, with its two offices of the Army and the Navy, } 
these two clans logically assumed control. Satsuma took I 
over the Navy, while Choshu undertook to manage the ] 
Army. About the same time, four of the clans came to 
an agreement whereby they would be equally represented 
in the Government; and it was also arranged that each 
should furnish a contingent of troops to form the nucleus 
of the Japanese Army." In 1876 it was said that four- 
fifths of all the Government offices were occupied by clans- 
men. 

Along with the clans, another extralegal body has existed, 
called the Genro or Elder Statesmen. This body has been 
composed of the venerated group of men who framed the 
Constitution of 1889 and guided the new Government 
through the stormy days which first beset its voyage. 
Esteemed for this great service by a people steeped in 
centuries of ancestor worship, the Genro have been able 
to dictate the policies of the Japanese Government. This 
has been made more possible by the fact that practically 
all of the Elder Statesmen are also clansmen.^* 

Thus the Genro decided whether Japan should form an 
alliance with England rather than with Russia in 1902 ; 
and that the war with Russia should be ended when it was 
in 1905. They have not limited their influence to foreign 
affairs, however. Allied with the clans, they have actually 
, interfered in domestic politics. Because of their influence, 
the Japanese cabinets have, for the most part, been kept 
in oligarchic hands ever since the restoration of the Em- 
peror to power. Only on two or three occasions have the 
political parties been able to win a ministry away from 
clan control. The first was when Count Okuma attempted 

il., 33. 
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to form a. party oahinet in January, 1898. It lasted only 
five months when factional strife divided his following; 
and the clans took advantage of the opportunity to restore 
the second Yamagata Cabinet to power.'" ' Since that time, 
the parties, rather than attempting to form cabinets of 
their own, have competed against each other in selling their 
support to the clans, either for money or for office. In Sep- 
tember, 1918, the Hara Ministry came into ofBce at the head 
of a supposedly party government, that of the Seiyukai. 
[ -V Bat it owed its position largely to the support of Satsuma, 
' ' whom Hara rewarded by appointing Admiral Saito as Gov- 
ernor of Korea.'* Moreover, the continual conferences of 
Hara with the Elder Statesmen, particularly Prince Yama- 
gata, and the continued support of militarism on the Asiatic 
mainland, showed that the claus aud the Genro were still 
powerful, if not supreme. The clearest example of Genro 
control was given in the appointment of Viscount Takahashi 
as the successor to Prime Minister Hara who was as.sassi- 
nated on November 4, 1921. Under a real party govern- 
ment, where no ghange in the make-up of the House of Rep- 
resentatives had taken place, a recognized leader of the 
Seiyukai party would have immediately assumed power. 
The majority party would have conveyed their wishes as 
to the next Premier to the Emperor, and the appointment 
would then have been automatically made." 

But no such procedure was followed. It was not the 
Seiyukai party but the Elder Statesmen who chose the 
new Prime Minister. They first selected Prince Saionji 
for the position, and, at his persistent refusal to accept 
office, they apparently gave him carte blanche to name 
the new head of the Government. As soon as the Prince 



•BKwabe, op. cit., 127. 
>s Iwasaki, op. cit., 26. 

s' See an cititorial, "Choosing a Premier," Japan Advcrlistr, Nov- 
ember 10, 1921. 
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had selected Takahashi, the papers immediately atmotmced 
the appointment, even before it had been confirmed by the 
Emperor I " It was only after his selection that the 
Seiyukai party elected Takahashi as its President and rec- 
ognized leader. Just before the selection was made, the 
Yorodzu declared that the function of the press had been 
reduced merely to guessing whom the Elder Statesmen 
would select as Prime Minister. "The Diet and public 
opinion have nothing to do with the matter. One is 
tempted to doubt whether the nation really has a right to 
participate in the Government." 

As to the general effect of Genro rule on Japanese poli- 
tics, Dr. S. Washio says that it has "caused younger men 
to meaaure their usefulness not by their own convictions 
or by what the public wants but chiefly by what their 
patrons expect. The abilities of those who know best how 
to insinuate themselves into paternal favor arc not always 
the right kind. Through their sinister underground ma- 
neuvers, both officialdom and political organizations out- 
rade the Government have tended to personal relations and 
intrigues of personal interests. This is the chief reason, 
I believe, why the Japanese Government has progressed 
so little in the past twenty or thirty years and been able 
to make so little reconstructive work in this busy transition 
period."™ 

On February 1, 1922, Prince Tamagata, the most dis- 
tinguiahed and influential of the Elder Statesmen, died, 
His death probably marks the end of their power. Only 
two Genro now remain, the Marquis Matsukata and Prince 
Saionji, both of whom are old men. It is entirely possible 
that the Emperor may appoint others to take the places of 

•• See "The New Premier," Jnpftn Weekly Chronicle, November 24, 

•*g. Waabio, "What is the Genrol" Jftpan Advertiaer, November 
10, IKL 
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those who have gone, But mere appointees will never 
acquire that "accumulated prestige" which haa given the 
Elder Statesmen power.*" 

Moreover, the influence of Ihe clans is apparently on the 
decline. The old leaders are passing away, and there are 
no outstanding personalities within the clans to replace 
1 them. The death of Prince Yamagata deprived Choshu oE 
ita last great leader. Satsuma, which has always been, bereft 
' of many conspicuous members, is now represented only by 
I Mr. Tokonami, Minister of Home Affairs, and Viscount 
Makino, who has retired from active politics, having ac- 
cepted the position of Minister of the Imperial Household. 
Furthermore, the intense rivalry of Choshu and Satsuma 
•- 1 is another factor which is weakening dun influence. By 
the accident of birth, Choshu has produced more prominent 
statesmen than Satsuma. This has given it a natural ad- 
vantage which the policy of military expansion in Asia 
^ has increa.sed. It is said that the Choshu clan, linked as 
it is with the Army, was responsible for Japanese inter- 
vention in Siberia during the last war.*' However, the 
death of the former Prime Minister, Count Terauchi, was 
a severe blow to Choshu supremacy. The demands of the 
. Navy now attracted more of the public attention ; and 
; with the votinp of the "Eight-eight" program,*' Satsnma 
and the naval authorities gained in power. Satsuma's 
prestige reached its climax when Admiral Kato, Minister 
' of Marine, was appointed virtual head of the Japanese dele- 
gation to the "Washington Conference. The rivalry be- 
tween these two clans has not always been good-natured. 
In the early months of 1921 a violent quarrel broke out 
between them over a certain "serious affair" which the 



*o Dr. Washio, cited. 
■N^ilwasoki. op. cti., 82. 

«8B.it4> Man, "Battle of Japan's Old Ckt 
Siberia," Japan Advertiaer, July 18, 1818. 

M See Chapter V. 
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press wEis sternly inhibited from mentioning. The con- 
troversy, which soon leaked out, involved the betrothal of 
the Crown Prince Hirohito, who has since become Regent, 
to the Princess Naga, a member of the Satsuma clan. Prince 
Vamagata and the Marquis Matsuitata, the two Elder 
Statesmen of the Choshu clan, objected atrcnuously to this 
engagement, nominally on the ground that some ancestor 
of the princess had been cross-eyed and that it would never 
do to admit impure blood to the imperial line! Actually, 
however, they did not wish to see Satsuma gain such an 
advantage over Choshu, Premier Hara hit upon the jour- 
ney of the Crown Prince abroad as one means** of increas- 
ing the latter's popularity so that the Choshu clan would 
have to acquiesce. Its members were so outraged that 
Vamagata and Matsukata both tendered their resignations 
in February, 1921, to withdraw them only after the en- 
treaties of the Emperor and promises which are unknown. 
At any rate, the people rallied to the Crown Prince, while 
the rivalry of the clans over the projected marriage actually 
resulted in the loss of much of the esteem in which they 
had formerly been held by many elements of the Japanese 
pablic. 

VI 
Japanese liberals earnestly emphasize these facts in re- 
gard to the diminishing influence of the Genro and clans 
as conclusive evidence that the Government is daily becom- 
ing more subject to popular control." But however sym- 
pathetic one may be toward Japanese liberalism, it U im- 
possible to contemplate its success as long as the terms of 
the written Constitution continue to support absolutism 
and parliamentary irresponsibility. Moreover, the mere 

«• ThU. however, was not the only purpose of the journey, we p. 
122. 

liberal ism is discussed id 
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disappearance o£ the clans and the Genro means nothing 
as far aa the growth of liberalism is concerned. Their 
places have already been filled by a military machine, which 
hitherto has esisted alongside of and cooperated with the 
clans. This is the officialdom of the Japanese Army and 
Navy. In 1894 the control of this officialdom over the 
Japanese Government was established when the Privy 
Council, frightened lest the Diet might bring about the 
appointment of civilian Ministers o£ the Army and Navy, 
passed an ordinance which declared that these two Cabinet 
positions should never be held by any but active officers 
of the rank at least of Lieutenant-Qeneral or Vice-Admiral. 
Even when this ordinance was changed in 1913, it was for 
the purpose, not of admitting civilians, but of permitting 
retired officers to assume these positions," 

But this was not enough. In 1907 Prince YamagatA 
secured the adoption of an ordinance which declared that 
all matters relating to military or naval defense came under 
the prerogative of the Emperor. This meant that the Cabi- 
net could not participate in the discussion of matters which 
might even be interpreted to include the entire foreign 
policy of Japan.*' The movements of the Japanese Army 
and Navy are consequently in the hands of the Emperor, 
subject to the advice of the military alone. Since 1908 
it has been a fixed rule that no civil officer of any kind can 
even be present when the Ministers of War and Marine 
interview the Emperor.*' 

There are four bodies which now give the Emperor mili- 
tary advice. They are the Boards of Marshals and Admi- 
rals; the Military Council; the Military General Staff; and 



« McLaren, op. dt., 175. 

*' VoHhino, "Japanese ,|E>iberalism; Ita Failure (ind Progrns," 
Manc\esler Guardian. (Japanese number), June 9, 1921. 

*» Weale, "Forces Behind Japanese Imperialiam," Current MittOf 
Januar;, 1920. 
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the Naval General Staff. These bodies are headed by the 
Hinisters of War and Marine. Their very multiplieity ■ 
insares freedom from parliamentary control. In an effort 
to coordinate the policy of the Cabinet and that of the 
General Staffs, the Okuma Cabinet, in power in 1915, 
organized a Defense Council composed of the Premier and 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Finance, War and Marine, 
together with the chiefs of the Military and Naval General 
Staff offices. But the Army and Navy refused absolutely 
to be bound by the decisions of this Defense Council. When 
their desires were not met, they would appeal over its bead 
to the Emperor. The Defense Council was powerless to 
enforce its will." 

Parliament is likewise helpless. The Ministers of War 
and Marine belong to no party but the military party ; they 
are responsible to the Emperor alone. Parliament cannot 
even control them by means of supply. If it refuses to 
vote a new budget, last year's appropriations are auto- 
matically continued. As we have seen, most military ex- 
penditures are "fixed," and Parliament cannot reject or 
even reduce them. The position of the Ministers of War 
and Marine is even so strong that they can drive a whole 
Cabinet out of power. If they resign because of disap- 
proval of the policies of the Prime Minister, and if other 
officers controlled by the esprit des corps of the military 
party refuse to take their places, the whole Cabinet must 
bIL It is no exaggeration to say, therefore, that the mili- 
tary hierarchj', whether composed of clansmen or non- 
elansmen, can thwart the will of the civilian members of 
tbe Cabinet and of Parliament itself whenever it pleases."" 

Baron Eato's appointment as a member of the Japanese 
Delegation to the Armament Conference merely confirmed 

«*Se« ■ series of ariicles io the Yomiuri, ab tn the Japan Wnftly 
OkrtmicU. October 20, 192). 

MSee sl»D Iwasaki, op. cit.. Chapter VI, "The Militarists." 
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the opinion that the naval and military hierarchy con- 
stituted the real authority iu Japan. Neither the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Hara, nor the Minister of Forei^ Affaire, 
Mr, Uchida, was placed on the Del^ation.'" Nominally, 
Prinee Tokugawa was its head. But actually, as every 
press dispatch from the Conference was to reveal, Kato 
the Silent, the Japanese Minister of Marine, was the master 
hand which guided the Japanese Delegation. 

Kato's absence from Japan left a temporary vacancy in 
the Marine Office. In an apparent effort to impose civilian 
control on the Navy, Prime Minister Hara secured a rulii^ 
from the Legislative Bureau to the effect that a civilian 
minister might assume the position of Minister of Marine 
ad interim. He was rewarded by beingr struck down by a 
half-crazed assassin in the Imperial Station at Tokyo.** 

This duality of power, whereby the Army and Navy vir- 
tually control the foreign policy of Japan, although a civil- 
ian Minister of Foreign Affairs is represented to do so, is 
of more than academic interest. It eoncems vitally the 
welfare of Japan and the peace of the world, as the fol- 
lowing incidents will prove. 

When the joint occupation of Siberia was decided upon 
in 1917, the Japanese civil authorities promised to send 
only 7,500 troops, but instead, the military authorities sent 
over 70,000." Periodically since the occupation began, 
tlie Japanese Government gave off the impression that its 
troops would be withdrawn as soon as the objects of 
intervention had been accomplished. Now tbat the war 
had come to an end and the Czecho-Slovak troops repatri- 



01 Tl does no good to point out that if Hara, liad been n member of 
tliE Delegation, he would doubUeas be alive to-day. 

'' I do not mean to imply that the militnry hierarchy was directly 
responsible for Hara's deatli, although this ia nnt beyond the realm 
of poBaibili^. Nevertheleas, the a^aasain wus apparently prompted 
to the act bj a fanatical belief in theocratic militarism, which bs 
thoualit Hara opposed. 

eagee p. 26. 
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ated, the civilian members of the Hara Ministry were ap- 
parently persuaded that because of the pressure of world 
opinion and the great financial expense involved, the troopa 
should be withdrawn. But the mililary party would not 
have it so. The evacuation of Siberia would bring to an 
end their most cherished dream, that of a Japanese hegemo- 
ny over Asia, Despite repeated pronouncements of Jap- 
anese Ministers, General Tachibana, the commander of the 
Siberian troops, saw fit to give an interview to the Tokyo 
Asahi in which he declared that although the opinion was 
growing that the Japanese should evacuate Siberia, the 
poUey was unwise and imprudent. Very naively he stated, 
"It is strange that the false impression should now prevail, 
among some Japanese that the Empire's diplomacy has 
been transferred to the military from the Foreign Office 
aathorities, " Yet in the same breath he proves what he 
denies by saying, "If the military men ever played the 
part of diplomats in Siberia, certainly that was only be- 
cause the Foreign Office failed to take the necessary steps 
for the maintenance of the national prestige as well as 
of interest." According to this astounding admission, the 
"War Office interferes with Japanese diplomacy only when 
the tatter is bold enough to run counter to the military 
party's designs! 

After the Colonial Conference held in Tokyo in May, 
1921, to diseuss the foreign and colonial policies of the 
Empire, the American press heralded out the welcome news 
that Japan was now to evacuate Siberia and to return Shan- 
tnng to Chiua, As a matter of fact, this Conference did 
decide to evacuate Siberia, but upon severe conditions dis- 
imased elsewhere." This angered the military men so that 
tbey returned to Siberia resolved that these conditions 
ahould never be carried out. Within ten days after the 
announcement which the well-wishers of Japan had expec- 

•« S*« p, 32. 
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tantly awaited, a revolt broke out in Vladivostok and 
Nikolsk which drove the loL-al govemmenta, nomiiially inde- 
pendent of Chita, out of power. The Japanese Army had 
made these revolts possible by disarming the Government 
forces under the pretense of maintaining a strict neutral- 
ity; but at the same time they had permitted the Kappelite 
remnants secretly to store up ammunition. Just before 
the coup occurred the Vladivostok authorities attempted 
to search a house occupied by Japanese under the suspi- 
cion that it harbored insurgents and contraband. They 
were summarily ordered out by a Japanese colonel, after 
they had first discovered a couple of dozen "White Guards 
and a number of hand grenades in the outer rooms. The 
nest day, after the Japanese had had time to clear up the 
premises, notice was sent to the Russians that they might 
search the house! 

This constant intriguing of the Japanese military with 
the Russian emigres was not so much inspired by a fear 
of Bolshevism, as by the desire to keep Siberia seething 
with disorder. If the Colonial Conference had not deter- 
mined to evacuate Siberia as soon as order was assured, the 
Vladivostok Revolution would quite probably never have 
occurred. The General Staff will not be balked. 

In the fall of 1920, the military party, under the pre- 
tense of punishing Korean malcontents for attacking a 
Japanese consulate in Manchurian territory, launched a 
notorious expedition against the village of Chientao. As 
noted elsewhere. Colonel Misumachi, in a communica- 
tion to British missionaries, justified this defilement of 
Chinese sovereignty by publicly charging them with being 
the cause of the tragedy since they had given assistance to 
the Korean independence movement. '° This brazen state- 
ment was repudiated by the Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in December, 1920, who declared that the Foreign 
as Japan Idueriiser, February 3, 1921. 
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Office bad no kno\tleilge of the cominuuication before it 
was issued and later by the War Offiee."' The Jiji Shim- 
po's declaration that "a more clumsy and iudiacreet docu- 
ment has never been issued by the Japanese Government" 
and that the case "reveals the evils of the double diplomacy 
of this country," was none too severe. The Chientao inci- 
dent clearly illustrated the disaster which may result from 
an irresponsible military bureaucracy. As long as the 
actual administration of Japan's foreign policy remains in 
the hands of parties uncontrolled by those who should frame 
that policy, nothing but international ill will can result, 
regardless of the promises made at international gatherings 
— whether they be Conferences on Disarmament or meet- 
ings of tbe League of Nations." 



VII 

If the interests of the military parly were exclusively 
military, and if they were carried out at the expense of 
every other element in the nation, its fall would probably 
be imminent because of the great strength of the financial 
and industrial leaders of Japan, more firmly than ever 
entrenched because of the war. But many of these leaders 
owe their wealth directly to the military hierarchy. 

t«S«e alH) p. IS. 

•I The reason why the Japanese people have supported th^ Japanefle 
militU7 niachioe is diieuatierl in the last chapter. One of Uie moat 
(nu& admUHtoDH bj reBponsible Japanese of the militariatie control 
of the Japanese Government wus mode in a manifeaU) in regard to 
uniTeraal sulTrage, adhered to by the eight leading newspapers of 
Tokyo and Otaka, which declared: "There is a military clique in 
Uie army who monopolize It and plaee themaelves between the Empe- 
ror and the nation. And thcj are reaponsible neither to the Diet 
kor la the Cabinet. The ajstem of parliamentary and responsible 
ftOTrrnment is thus being trampled under foot bv them. Tliey cut 
the eonatry in two and hold one half in their handa. Hence a double I 
XOWemment at home and a dual diplomacy abroad. The Restoration I 
tn the present era of Tainbo muBt consiat in pulling down this mili- 
tary eIi(|oe and reatorinR the array tn hin Majeaty the limperor and 
the nation." Japan Weekly Chronlcte, March 2, 11122. 
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Out of the war with China came Fujlta and Okura, who 
profited largely by selling munitions. Out of the RoBSO-Japa- 
neae War, Baron Furukowa, the copper king, emerged with 
untold millionB. The greatest and perhaps the most unhealdi? 
of these war growths is the Suzuki Company, which made 
colossal BuniB by cornering the sugar crop of Formosa during 
the Great War. These men, together with the Uitsuis and 
the Iwasakig, control the finances and the industry of the 
nation, and while they differ as to details at times, they gea- 
erally have a very smooth- working a^eement with the militarin 
group.''* 

Moreover, many of these leaders are connected with the 
military hierarchy by marriage. Thus the head of the 
great Mitsubishi house is related by marriage to Count 
Okuma and to Viscount Kato, the leader of the Kenseika) 
party." As a result of this community of interests, prac- 
tically all the great commercial enterprises in Japan are 
allied financially with the Government. The Government 
itself owns monopolies in the manufacture of tobacco, salt 
and camphor. And the expansion of the military machine 
paves the way for the sale of its products. The Govern- 
ment directs the Bank of Japan, the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, the Bank of Formosa and of Korea, as well aa purely 
domestic institutions. By such agencies it is po.S9ible to 
extend special terms to Japanese merchants abroad. The 
United States Consular Reports have stated that the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank has loaned money to Japanese at 7 per 
cent, to foreigners at 8 per cent, and to Chinese at 10 per 
cent,'" Another testifies, "The work of Japanese bankers 
in China is entirely directed by the Government, even if 
their loans have an ostensibly economic character,"" The 

KB Bonsai, "JapBJi, England and World Peace," Current Bittory, 
December. 1921. Also McLaren, op. «"(., 38S IT. 

" Powell, "Are We Givinp Japan a Square Deal?" Atlantic VontUy, 
November, 1B21. Also Pooley, Japan at the Cross Roads. 119, 12U, 

■" Hornbeck. Contrmporaiy Politics in thr Far East, 267. 

«< Pinon, "tTne Phase No'iivelle de la Lutt« Four La Paciflqae^" 
Rtmte dts Deux Mondet, November, 1921, 
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GoTcmment likewise subsidizes the great shipping compa- 
nies, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 
which controls nearly the whole coasting trade, and the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, engaged in the Pacific carrying trade.'" 
In fact, the Government is apparently as closely associated 
with industry of every kind in Japan as it was in Imperial 
Germany and nearly as much as it is in Soviet Russia." 

It is this combination of big business and the military 
party which has given to Japan one of the most powerful 
political machines the world has ever seen, and which ex- 
plains, in part, the past progress of Japanese imperialism 
in Asia. The Far Eastern situation will never be solved 
as long as this machine remains in power. The military 
party will never voluntarily "reform." Militarism is its 
very life blood. Machiavelli in his Discourses was the first 
to point out that republics were less likely to "break their 
faith" than princes. And Woodrow Wilson, in his endur- 

■ illK message to the American Congress of April 2, 1917, 

{jSeclared: 

[ A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except 

r « partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic Gov- 

meot could be trusted to keep faith within it or observe 

lante. It must bo a league of honor, a partnership of 

pinion. Intrigue could eat its vitals sway; the plottings of 

iner circles who could plan what they would and render ac- 

^tonnt to no one would be a corruption seated at its very heart. 

Only free peoples can hold their purpose and their honor steady 

to a common end and prefer the interests of mankind to any 

narrow interest of their own.'* 

The autocratic control of the Japanese Government waa 

•»For the Shipbuilding Encouragement Law, see Pooley, Japan at 
Ifee Cram Roads. 271. 

•■See U(<;overn, Modem Japan, Chapter XI. "Impprinl SocialiBm." 
Alao Iwaaaki. op. cit.. Chapter VTII, "Tlie Capitaltats," In regard 
to th» actual proSts of economic imperialism, see Chapter X. 

MQooted, Dickin»on, The Eqvutity of Btateg in InUnationtU law, 
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ir, ordiuarily overlooked by the general public, 
:b the WashiDgton Conference had to deal. It is 
■r which has aei:oiinted for Japanese imperialism. 
id factor — the Anglo-Japanese Alliance — will now 
sed. 



CHAPTER IV 



THS ANQLO-JAPANESB ALLIAMCG 

If Japanese impcrialiam has corrupted the nations of 
Asia ; if it Las imperiled the eommereial interests of outside 
powers; if, iu fact, it has menaced the peace o£ the world 
as did German imperialism before the European War; why 
is it that no serious obstacle has yet been plai'ed iu the path 
of the Japanese military machine? The question has many 
answers. China has been too enfeebled, and Europe and 
America have been too indifferent. Few nations go to war 
fnr the sake of a generous impulse. Commercial rivalries 
in the Orient so far have not been acnte enough to provoke 
hostilities and the militarism of Japan so far has not di- 
rectly threatened the existence of any Western power.* 

But with all due regard for these considerations, there 
bus been one outstanding instrument which for twenty 
years not only protected the aggressions of the Japanese 
military machine from the interference of outside powers, 
W which morally encouraged them. This instrument is 
ihe Anglo- Japanese Alliance. To prove this statement an 
liirtorical analysis of this Agreement is necessary. 



I 

An alliance has never been negotiated for the advance- 
■"ent of science, for the encouragement of thought, or for 
""itnal blandishment. But it has always been framed with 
s view to war. By its very nature an alliance is aimed at 
iitae ontaide power or group of powers who threaten or 

npnfly aolve (he Far EasUTn Quebtion 
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may threaten the "interests" of the parties who have 
framed Jt. The Anglo- Japanese Alliance is no exception 
to this rule. Originally negotiated in 1902, it sprang into 
existence to oppose the designs of two imperialisms — Russia 
and Germany. The advam^cs of the Rus.'sian Empire into 
Aaa begin with the reckless expeditions of the Cossack free- 
booter, Yermak, in the sixteenth century.* By 1860, Russia 
had proQted from his example to the extent of obtaining a 
foothold in Siberia as far as the port of Vladivostok and 
the hanks of the Amur. She was now casting greedy eyes 
on Manebiiria and Korea.' After the Ch in o- Japanese War 
of 1895, Russia intervened to force Japan to return to 
China the Liaotung Peninsula, wrested from her as a spoil 
of war. By this act Russia forestalled the imperialism of 
Japan on the continent, but for the sinister purpose of 
leaving China to her own tender mercies. France had 
joined in this intervention because of her alliance with 
Russia and in order that Paris bankers might doat a profit- 
able loan to China to pay the indemnity now owed to Japan. 
Germany also supported these two powers in their demands 
on Japau because of the promise of a naval base in the 
Orient* and the possibility of turning Russia's interests 
away from Europe where they conflicted with the designs 
of the Central Powers, At this time also a strong pro- 
German and Asiatic party, led by Baron Rosen, existed 
at Petrograd, which believed fervently that the great auto- 
crat of Russia was divinely appointed to become the benevo- 
lent master of Asia. With such a purpose in view, this 
party advocated that Russia relinquish all her claims in the 
Balkans to Germany, in return for which the latter power 
should support Russian ambitions in the Far East.' If 

s Cregson, Th« Catsarhe: Tlieir Biatory and Country, { 19191 Ch«p- 
ter III. 

sBoBe, The Dtvelopment of European Nations, (1914) 302 IT. 
* Mrmoirt of Count Wilte, (1Q21) 101. 
sAlexiiukf, La Buane cl I'Europe, (1017) 96, 99. 
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this eompromise had been successful, Pan-Gerraaiiism and J 
Pftn-Slavism would have appropriated to themselves about ] 
three-tiuarters of the world. 

When tbifi party became supreme at the Kremlin, Rug- i 
gian armies and merchants advanced toward China uncon- 
trolled. In 1396, a secret treaty was negotiated at Petro- 
^rrsd in which Russia and China each ai^reed to come to 
the aid of the other in case of an attack by Japan." This 
treaty was followed by the extension of the Siberian Rail- 
road through northern Manchuria, the establishment of 
the Ruaso-Chinese bank, and the ^rant of numerous conees- 
sionB — all of which would soon have made Russia supreme 
economically and politically throughout China. Conse- 
quently, the political independence of Japan and the great 
comiDercial interests of England in the Orient were men- 
aced. Nevertheless, there appeared to be few obstacles in 
Russia's way. She believed herself to be confronted only 
by a Japan enervated by Oriental effeminacy, and by an 
England weakened by provincial indifference and Euro- 
pean preoccupations. But Russia reckoned without her 
hosts. 

The military power of Japan had been strikingly demon- 
strated in the war with China, and the extreme nationalism 
of the Japanese people had already manifested itself.' A 
military party, led by Prince Katsnra, demanded war with 
Rnssia to avenge the intervention of 1895 and also to estab- 
lish Japan as a Continental power. As a result of their 
agitation, the Japanese Diet voted credits in 1895 and 
1S96 which increased the Japanese army to 500,000 in time 
of war and which was to increase the fleet from thirty-five 
to MXty-seven vessels." At the same time, there were more 
peaceful elements in Japan and Russia, who believed that 
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the disputes between the two eoiintries could be peacefully 
settled. In Japan, Count Ito and Ozaki favored an ander- 
standing with Russia." In Russia, Count Witte, the Min- 
ister of Finance, believed that "Russia's best interests 
demanded that . . . China remain unchanged and that no 
power be allowed to increase its territorial possessions at 
China's expense,'"" But the conciliatory efforts of these 
gentlemen were to fail, partly because of the attitude of 
England. 

Hitherto, Great Britain had pursued the diplomatic 
policy of "splendid isolation" — of no alliances with any 
power. But it was a policy which was serving her ilL 
Russia threatened her position in India and Afghanistan, 
as General Sfcobcloff's "Plan for the Invasion of India" 
had already made plain. Even France was embittered by 
the eontinncd occupation of Egypt by England and by 
colonial rivalries in Africa. However, the greatest eource 
of danger came from Germany, who now had the audacity 
to threaten the BritLsh supremacy of the seas. la 1898 
the German Navy League was formed. As a result of its 
campaign, Germany passed the Naval Bill of 1900 which 
deliberately set out to overcome the supremacy of the Brit- 
ish fleet which at that time consisted of fifty-four battle- 
ships against Germany's nine." Aroused by this chal- 
lenge, England responded with the Two Power Standard 
— a navy equal to that of any two other powers, and also 
by concentrating her naval strength, hitherto scattered 
throughout the world, in the North Sea. 

But at the same time she could not leave her commercial 
interests in China undefended. Britishers controlled the 
vast mineral wealth of Chih-li and Jehol. Britain's profit 
from Chinese trade in 1901 was between 600,000 and 



» McLaren, A Polittrttl Bistary of Japan, 260. 

10 Witte, op. cit., 83. 

iiSchinitt, England and Germany. ( IBIB) 17401014, 1T6. 
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700,000 pounds." Sixty per cent of all shipping vfhich 
went to China was British,'* And Russia actually threat- 
ened theae interests. Despite an agreement made in 1896 
by which Russia agreed to confine her concessions north 
of the Great "Wall, the latter power nevertheless backed 
dummy Belgian companies in seeking concessions in the 
British sphere of influence." Russian armies were .in Man- 
churia and Russian battleships were off Vladivostok (eight- 
een being in the Orient in 1904), waiting to extend Russian 
interests as soon as an opportunity came. 

England, therefore, was faced with the German menace 
Bt home and the Russian menace abroad. She was not 
strong enough to meet both single-handed. She could not 
protect herself from Russia if she withdrew her Far East- 
cm Squadron to the North Sea. But she was not safe 
from Germany with her fleet acaftered around the world. 
Conseqnently, an alliance with Japan, who would patrol 
the waters of the Pacific and check the designs of Russia, 
was a solution of both problems. 

An alliance would he even of greater profit to Japan, 
The military party wished to declare war on Russia, but 
it dared not do so single-handed because of the probability 
of the intervention of Prance, if not of Germany, in behalf 
of Russia. Such an alliance would also be valuable from 
the diploraatie standpoint. Japan was an Oriental nation 
which had just opened its gates to the Western world. 
Sensitive at the treatment accorded to the Asiatics by 
Enrope, Japan now sought recognition as a member of the 
Family of Nations, An alliance with an European power 
would serve admirably as a billet d'entrtie. Because of 

>» BuBhliy, "The Agrcpraent between Great Brituin and Japan," 
Harch, ll>"2, yineleenlh Centvry, LI. 369. 

K See Lord Cranborne, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
faire, in the Ilouae of Commona, 102, February 13, 1002, Parliamett- 
Mry Orbtte; (4th seriei) 1S84. 

i*OverIach, Foreign, financiai Control in Cftuw, (1919) 31. 
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theae two reasons the Japanese Foreign Office worked almost 
feverishly to bring about an alliance with England. In 
April, 1901, Count Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador at 
London, was ordered to sound out the British Govern- 
ment as to the possibilities of such an alliance." The sug- 
gestion was immediately considered by Lord Lansdowne, 
the English Foreign Minister. Quick to adopt the Machia- 
vellian methods of European chancellories, the Japanese 
Government also ordered the unsuspecting Ito (himself 
desirons of reaching an understanding with Rus.sia], to 
Petrograd to arrange an agreement with that power." 
Kumors as to the purpose o£ the Count's journey, sup- 
posedly kept secret, were intentionally carried to Lans- 
downe, who warned Hayashi that any such alliance would 
contradict every purpose of an Anglo-Japanese agreement, 
and that ita negotiation wonld be a shameful act of betraj-al 
on the part of Japan. Prince Katsura, the Japanese Min- 
ister-President, undoubtedly had no intention of negotiat- 
ing an alliance with Russia, But he knew, nevertheless, 
that it would aroufse the suspicions of England. For that 
very reason it would hasten her decision to come to terms 
with Japan, out of fear of a Russo-Japanese understanding 
which would be doubly disastrous to England's interna- 
tional position. 

■Whatever the reason, England finally signed the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, on January 30, 1902. Article I of this 
Alliance insisted that the parties were "entirely unin£a- 
enced by any aggressive tendencies in either country."" 

uSecret Memoirg of Count Bayashi. (1015), edited br A, M. 
Pooley, 121. 

'« Count Hayashi {Memoirs, 20i>, 210) was even nonpliiHBod at Itola 
activities. 

" In a letter to tlie British Minister at Tokyo, Lnnsdowne said: 
"His Majesty's Government have been largely influenced in their de- 
cision to ent«r into this important contract by the conviction that Et 
contains no provisions which can be regarded as an indication at 
aegresaive or self-seeking tendeneiei in the regions to which it ap- 
plicB." See Pariiaiiu^ifary Papers, (Cd. IflU), Japan, No. 1 (1902). 
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Bnt at the same time they possessed "special interests" — 
England in China, and Japan, not only in China but also 
in Korea, where she "is interested in a peculiar degree 
politicaily, as well as commerL-ially and industrially." 
Each party may take such measures as may be ' ' indispensa- 
ble" to safe^ard its "special interests" when "threat- 
ened either by the aggressive action of any other Power, 
or by disturbances arising in China or Korea, and necessi- 
tating the intervention of either of the High Contracting 
Parties." In case war should break out over the defense 
of these interests, the ally not involved promised to remain 
strictly neutral and to "use its efforts to prevent other 
Powers from joining in hostilities against its Ally." How- 
ever, in case a third party should enter the war against 
the ally already engaged, the set^ond ally agreed to eome 
to its defense. The Alliance was to last five years.'* 

The negotiation of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance had not 
been prompted by altruism. But, a specimen of the old 
diplomacy, it aimed to bolster up the fragile position of 
each party in its relation to the remainder of the world, 

As such the Alliance had a profound effect upon the 
diplomatic situation. It was the first alliance ever nego- 
tiated between a European and an Asiatic power. It 
marked the entrance of Japan into the Society of Nations. 
Tt ended England's "splendid isolation'"" and strength- 
ened her position against Rusaia and Germany, The bat- 
tleships hitherto maintained in the Pacific were now with- 
drawn to the North Sea.'" It made possible the victory of 

"Tlie Allinnre was first printed in BriUali ParliamFnlari/ Paper/i, 
{Cd. 1911), Japan. No. 1 (1902). The three AllianwB may be found 
Also in MacSfurray, Treaties and Sgremacnta vnth and concerning 
CMm, 1894 lOin. i. 324, SIR. 900. 

■■F^ the relalioQ of lliis Alliance to the European Alliances, see 
OfnfA, 'Ti'BTOlution de I'Asie Orientale et I'AJliance Japcmaise." 
Jtaw dtK Dmx Mondea. xxxiii. 35B. Ma; 15, 11119. 

Mgee remarks of Mr. Ormsby-Ciore In the House ol Commona, 
April ID, IQll, 124, H. of C. Debates (5th eerica). 969, 970. 
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Japan over Russia.^' As we shall see, it protected ' 
activities of Japanese militarism from 1902 down to tte 
present day. Moreover, it gave an initial impetus to the 
construction of a large navy by Japan. At the time the 
-Alliance was ratified, it was the general eonnction "that 
the Alliance with England, so far from justifying any 
relaxation of Japan's efforts, imposed upon her the respon- 
sibility of more strenuous exertions than ever, both on sea 
and on shore, since if she hoped for the continuance of 
Bunion so essential to the preservation of peace in the East, 
she must qualify herself to be alwaj's counted a valuable 

aiTbe MiirqKia of LnnBdowne wab curcfiil not to aflmit that the 
fear of Gprmanv or of Ruaajft wns the conlrollinR roison for entering 
the Alliance. Si-e his speecb to the House of Lords, February 13, 
1902, 102, Parliamentary Debates, (4th aeries) IITB. In fact, this 
resBOn ■was kept from the public, with a remarkable dsffree of success. 
The London Times, editorial, February 12, Ifl02, declared that the 
Alliance was prompted largely by commeroial reasons i it spoke of 
"the great harvest which remains to be reaped when China throws 
lier imnienBe natural resources freely open to development." It waa 
the commercial reason for the Alliance which was emphasized in tha 
debate in the House of Commons. Sec Parliamentary Debatrg. ibid., 
12T3-1313. However, there were a few sources of opinion wiio real- 
iwd tliB real import of the Alliance. Tlie Earl of Rosebery declared 
(ibid., 1179), to the House of Lords that the treaty "will be felt in 
every part of Europe and the civilized world." In the Houno of Com- 
mons, Mr. Norman said (ibid., 1276), "It is quite useless to deny 
that this Treaty is aimed at Russia." The Kolnische VolksxHunjf 
said, "It will now hardly be poBaible for Germany to live on terms 
of equally good friendship with England and Russia," and the New 
York Eveniiig Post declared, "It cannot be denied that the publica- 
tion of the treaty is tantamount to serving notice on Buasia that what 
Baron de Staal at the Hague Conference called lier eapirances ultM- 
urrs in the Orient must for a long time to eome be held in abey- 
ance." (See the foreign correspondence of the London Times, for 
February 13, 15, 17, 1002). Sir William Harcourt declared in tho 
Commons (ibid., 1300, 1301), "And if you are going into a war gnch 
■s you are contemplating, when attacked by two Powers — everybody 
knows whom you mean, it is no use endeavoring to conceal it — that 
war will not De waged in China, Korea, or the Gulf of Pe-clii-li ; it 
will be waged in Central Asia. It will be waged by a Power which 
has the capacity of pouring unlimited forces into Persia and into Af- 
ghanintan. upon your Indian frontier. In this Treaty you arc staking 
upon the dice the peace and future of your Indian Empire. Your 
fleet will be engaged not only in the China seas, but in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Baltic." 
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ally. . . . Japan, it was afBrmed, must have a navy eqr 
to the combined Eastern aquadrons of any two European I 
powers — England excepted, of course — and obviously the I 
French and Russian squadrons, being the strongest after j 
the British, were the ones to be considered in that contest.' 
Consequently, the Japanese Government estimated that it | 
was necessary to add 120,000 tons to her fleet during the! 
next six years. ^=' 

After the Alliance was signed, naval experts worked out 
the disposition of the navies of the two powers in the event 
of war, prepared a joint system of maneuvering, arranged 
for tJie coordination of the two admiralty administrations, 
and prepared the drafting of secret orders. These plans 
were revised from year to year." Thus urged on to mili- 
tary expansion, and thus protected against the possible 
intervention of France and Germany in the Far East. 
Japan declared war on Russia in 1SI04. The Alliance served 
its purpose immediately. England secured the neutrality 
of France by signing the Entente Cordinle, which also set- 
tled their disputes in Africa. There was little danger that 
Germany would actually join Russia; although the kaiser 
did urge her on, in the hope that she would be crushed by 
Japan, that France would be left friendless, and that Ger- 
many would consequently become supreme in Europe. But 
Germany's encouragement was limited to selling Russia 
a few merchant cruisers and munitions.^* The Alliance 
thtu succeeded in localizing the war;^ it also secured 
financial assistance for Japan without which she would 
ive probably been defeated; — consequently Japanese 
inds found a ready marliet with London bankers.** 

London Timr$ correspondent in Tokyo. October 10, 1002, quoted 
_ Bywnter. flen Pow.r in the Pacifia. (1021) 141, 142. 

"B&IUnl. Thr Inflveiice of the Sea on the Political Biatory cf 
Jafom, (1D21) 184. 

"D&wsoD, The fh-ni\an Empire, (IBIS) ii, J08. 

■■See the remarks of Sir Ed)nr Vincent, Auj^iBt 3, lOOS, 1S1 
a. of C. Drlxitcs, (4th eerjes) 112. »Overlacb, op. cit., 186, 
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As a result of this war, Japan became dominant in Korea. 
But inasmuch as the Alliance of 1902 had recognized the 
independence of Korea, an amendment became necessary in 
order that Japan's new position should not appear too 
inconsistent with her pledged word. Consequently, three 
weeks before (August 12) the signature of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth on September 5, 1905, Japan and Great Britain 
* revised the Alliam^e, despite the fact that it had two more 
years to run. Japan's demand for a free hand in Korea 
was granted by the omission of all reference to the inde- 
pendence of Korea, and by a new article in which England 
recognized the right of Japan to talio such "measures of 
guidance, control and protection in Korea," as she deemed 
necessary. Thus the Alliance had not saved Korea, bat 
had actually made its annexation possible. 

Furthermore, Japan secured an even more astounding 
concession from England: the military obligation of the 
Alliance now became universal. Hitherto, England had 
been obliged to give military aid to Japan only in case of 
the intervention of a third power. The Alliance of 1905 
(Article II), however, declared: 

If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, wher- 
ever arising, on the part of any other Power or Powers either 
Oontractiag Party should be involved in war in defense of its 
territorial rights or special interests. .... the other Contract- 
ing Party will at once come to the assistance of its ally and will 
conduct the war in common and make peace in mutual agree- 
meat with it. 

This universal military obligation was binding on 
England from 1905 to 1921. Because of it, any power, 
whether it be China or the United States, who wished to 
challenge Japan's position in Asia by force was obliged to 
count on fighting England and Japan together. This pros- 
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pect was so overwhelming that it prevented any power from 
interfering with Japanese militarism in the Orient. It ia 
literally true that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance fostered, 
rather than cheeked, the imperialism of Japan.'^ . 

In return for this tremendous eonceaaion, England ee- 
cored some revisions in the Alliance which affected pri- 
marily her interests in India. When negotiating the first 
Alliance, Japan had refused to include India within its 
scope, despite the argument of Lord Lansdowne that the 
benefits of the Alliance to Japan were greater than the 
obligations which she assumed.^* But in 1905, as com- 
peosatiou for the universal military obligation now accepted 
by England, Japan waived her former objections; and the 
object of the revised Alliance was declared to be "the con- 
solidation and maintenance of the general peace in the 
region of eastern Asia and India," as well as the protec- 
tion of the special interests and the territorial rights of 
the parties in the Far East. 

England insisted upon this provision because, as an 
nnforeseen result of the Alliance, the Slavic menace to 
India had become greater than ever.** Defeated in the 
Far East, Russia had redoubled her intrigues in Middle 
Asia where her activities in building military railwaj'a to 
tlie Afghan frontier and in intriguing in Tibet had become 
noticeably threatening. At this time Tibet was nominally 
under the suzerainty of China, but it was really governed 
by B nondescript Lama who had succumbed to the influence 
of a Russian tutor, DorjiefF, and who eeemedabout to place 
his kingdom under the protection of the Tsar. Ostensibly 
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because of this danger, Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of India, 
dispatched the famona Younghnsband Expedition to Lhasa 
in the lalter part of 1903, which succeeded in driving the 
pro-Russian Lama out of power.'" Curzon may have 
wished merely to check Russian influence in Tibet and 
restore the territory to China, or, good imperialist as he 
was, he may have wished ultimately to annex it to India.'^ 
Whatever his motive, a new provision was inserted in the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1905 (Article IV) which de- 
clared that inasmuch as Great Britain had special interests 
"in all that concerns the security of the Indian frontier, 
Japan recognizes her right to take such measures in the 
proximity of that frontier as she may find necessary for 
safeguarding her Indian possessions." 
■ In addition to the destruction of Russian imperialism 
in the Far East, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance led to two 
other unexpected results: first, to the supremacy of Japan 
in the Orient, and second, to the supremacy of Germany 
in Europe. The Russo-Japanese War had destroyed the 
one power able to threaten Germany's northern frontier, 
and it bad revealed the impotence of the Russian Govern- 
ment, now helpless in the hands of the revolutionists of 
1905. Consequently, Prance and England lost a strategi- 
cally located ally against Germany and the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance was more valuable than ever, especially in view 
of the Russian drive on India. Confronted by this sltDa- 
tion, Great Britain swallowed whatever qualms of con- 
science it had in allying itself with an Oriental power 
whose imperialism was rapidly being revealed. It agreed 
to the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1905 with 
the following changes: (1) The independence of Korea was 

soFraser, India Under CHrson and After. (1911) 134-146, 

»> For tlie treaty which CiirKon forced on China in repird to Tibet. 

Bee MacMiirray, Trfaliei trith and concerning China, S76. Od the 

Tibetan affair, see also Young-, "The Anglo-Japanese Alliance," C o)»- 

lemporari/ Eevictc, July, 1021, "^^ 
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no longer mentioned; (2) India was included within its 
scope and England was permitted to fake action within the 
proximity of India; (3) the military obligation, hitherto 
limited to the intervention of a third party, became uni- 
vereal. 

in 

Despite the fact that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had 
expressed the platitudinous desire of maintaining the 
"general peace in the Extreme Bast" and "the indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity of China and the Empire 
<i[ Korea," it showed an nneanny capacity to exempt 
from its obligation every act of the allies which violated 
ils declared purposes. In 1905, it was thus readjusted 
to permit the absorption of Korea by Japan. However, 
Japan's action there could not be contrary "to the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunities for the commerce and indua- 
trj of all nations"*^ (Article III). In 1910, Japan was 
Iwld enough to cast off the sham protectorate under which 
*ie governed the peninsula, and openly declared it part 
of the Nipponese Empire. This act again necessitated a 
revision of the Alliance which had merely recognized 
Japan's "paramount interests" there and had guaranteed 
I llie Open Door. As a reaiJt, although the 1905 Alliance 
*M to last for ten years, another revision was made in 
1911, which made no reference to Korea whatever.*' 

England was forced into this cynical revision because, 
10 the face of the European sitnation, she could not con- 
'^ptate the alternative of denouncing it. One of the 
^Hsons for the maintenance of the Alliance had indeed 
disappeared: Russia no longer menaced England, even in 
Uiddle Asia. The transcendent fear of Germany had led 

DFor n dietrussiua oE Japan's tari(T policy in Korea, aee 
CtkpUr X. 

"That the revision of 1911 waa due to Japan's initiative ia ihown 
iy the deeloratioD which preceded the preamble of the reviaed treaty. 
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Rassia, England and France hurriedly to settle their dis- 
putes, insigDJficant compared with those ■whieh involved 
them with the Central Powers. France and Russia already 
had allied themselves in 1891, By the Agreement of 
August 31, 1907, Russia and England settled the old Mid- 
dle Asia controversy. By this agreement Russia virtually 
recognized England's protectorate over Afghanistan; and 
Persia was divided into three zones, England bong granted 
an "exclusive sphere of influence" in the south and Russia 
in the north, A central zone was declared neutral; 
Tibet was neutralized.** This brought to an end the Rns- 
Bisa menace to India. In a similar manner, Russia and 
Japan settled their Asiatic quarrel in agreements made in 
1907 and 1910 by which they recognized the special inter- 
ests of both in Manchuria and Mongolia. Thus the Rns- 
Bian danger bad been disposed of, in order to present a 
united front to Germany, Nevertheless, England believed 
that the Anglo- Japanese Alliance was necessary beeanse 
ahe felt the assistance of Japan was still essential to com- 
pass the defeat of junkerdom. Moreover, if the Alliance 
should be broken and in its place a Japanese-German Alli- 
ance formed, by no means beyond the realm of possibility," 
Japan would have little difBculty in wresting India from 
England in time of war, and of assisting Germany to realize 
her dream of Middle Eastern supremacy. For these vari- 
ous reasons, Mr. Asquith, the British Prime Minister, be- 
lieved that the Alliance must be preserved, whatever the 
concessions which Japan should demand in Korea. The 
plight of the Hermit Kingdom in no way affected the inter- 
ests of England: British diplomacy has seldom permitted 
moral scruples to stand in the way of what it regards as 
the exigencies of statecraft. 

MDobidour. Bitloire Diplomaligue dr. I'Europt, ii. 73. 74. 

»' S« thi- kllptrud draft of a. Gemian-Japaiiese treaty, reveaJeil by 
th» Roviet Govern nipnt, iiiads in 1810 Bnd 1918; Weale, Truth a' ' 
CMw and Japan, 310^14. 
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However, the relations between Japan and the United 
States had become strained. The annexation of Hawaii by 
America, to which Japan objected; the immigration qnea- 
tion; the San Francisco school incident; the commercial 
activities of Japan in Manchuria at the close of the Russian 
War — all tended to embitter the feeling between the two 
coantries and stimulate talk of war. In April, 1911, Sena- 
tors Cullen, Lodge, and Rayner discussed from the Senate 
floor, rumors as to the activities of Japan in Mexico, her 
attempts to secure naval bases and coaling stations there, 
and even to lay a cable to Guam without consulting the 
United States.*' 

If America should have gone to war with Japan — and in 
view of these facts, it. was by no means impossible — England 
would have been obligated by the Alliance to join Japan. 
But England did not wish to become involved in a war 
■with the United States. Such a war not only would have 
^ven Germany a free field in Europe ; but it could not have 
been justified by any cause whatever. America and Britain 
were related by blood and they were friends. Despite the 
War of 1812, the real disputes between the two nations had 
always been settled peacefully. The border line between 
Canada and the United States had remained unguarded 
for nearly a hundred years. There were no difficulties 
separating the two nations — except Ireland!" 

In order to perfect the amieable relations between Eng- 
land and the United States, President Taft and Secretary 

»* Conprenfinnal Reoorrt, April 13. 1011, slvii, Part I, 109, 200. 

•T On Jone 4, ISI08, a. ao-called Arbitration Trwrty waa Bigned by 
the United States and Qreat BTitsio, but (1) it was limited to a 
period erf five years in duration, and (2) it excluded from the scope 
of Arbitration all disputes which affected the Tital intereeta, indepen- 
deiH« and honor of the two parties, and diapulen whieh con^-grtied the 
intrre»l9 df third parties, that is, Japan. Obviously this Treaty 
wma of little value. The propoeed Treaty of 1011 attempted to remove 
the limltAtiona of the Treaty of 1Q08. For the latter Treaty, see 
Halloy, Trvatiet and Coni-entions of the United Stateg, SH. 
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of State Knos, negotiated an arbitration treaty with 
England through the British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, James Bryce. This treaty provided that the per- 
manent Court o£ Arbitration at the Hague, or some other 
tribunal to be decided upon by special agreement, should 
arbitrate disputes which could not be settled by diplomacy. 
Article III of the Treaty declared : 

In cases in which the Parties disagree as to whether or not 
a difference is subject to arbitration under Article I of this 
Treaty, that question shall be submitted to the Joint Hi(^ 
Oommission of Imjuiry, and If all or all but one of the mem- 
bers of the ComraissioQ a^ree and report that such difference 
is within the scope of Article I [which defined the dispntes to 
be arbitrated], it shall be referred to an arbitration in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Treaty." 

In other words, the United States was obliged to submit 
all matters to arbitration which the Joint High Commis- 
sion, of three members from each country, should decide 
to bo justiciable, unless some other means were provided. 
Both nations pledged themselves to abide by the decision 
of the Arbitration Court. Consequently, their sovereign 
right to declare war was considerably restricted. 

This Treaty was negotiated during the summer of 1911; 
and it was sent to the United States Senate for ratification 
on August 5. The British Foreign Office doubtless as- 
sumed that the Treaty would be ratified without question. 
Consequently, here was an opportunity to exempt the 
United States from the operation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, as well as to make the Arbitration Treaty really 
effective. England, therefore, demanded the insertion of 
Article IV in the Alliance in 1911, which read: "Should 
either High Contracting Party conclude a tieaty of general 
arbitration with a third Power, it is agreed that nothing 
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in this Agreement shall impose upon such Contracting 
Party an obligation to go to war with the Power with whom 
such arbitration treaty is in force." The 1911 Alliance 
was signed on the 13th o£ July, 1911, with the following 
revisions : all references to Korea were omitted ; the article 
inthorizing Great Britain to lake what measures she wishes 
in the proximity of India was dropped ; an article, remov- 
ing the obligation to go to war against a party with which 
the ally in question has a general arbitration treaty, was 
inserted. 

This concession, which attempted to exempt the United 
States from the operation of the Alliance, was not willingly 
leccpted by Japan. The Nicfii NicM declared that the 
Alliance now was "unilateral," and the Hochi said that 
"Japan is now America's slave and India's policeman."" 
But Japan's anxiety lest England fail to support her in 
awar with America was dispelled by the treatment accorded 
the Arbitration Treaty by the United States Senate. Three 
weeks after the 1911 Alliance had been signed, the Treaty 
was sent to this body; and on the 12th of August, 1911, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations reported it back to the Sen- 
ate, with the part of Article III which authorized the Joint 
High Commission, to determine what disputes were subject 
to arbitration, stricken out. Ever jealous of its "dignity" 
and its sovereign powers, the Senate declared that it could 
never permit this right to pass out of the hands of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.*" This would be a surrender 

■■McLaren, Political History of Japan, 322. 

«The Senate Inter insieted on roaerving the following Bubiecta 
from arbitration: 1. All quedtions affecting the adinisaion of aliens 
to the United Statoa; 2. All questiona affecting the admisaion of 
■liens to the educational Hyatema of the several states: 3. All qiiea- 
lione aflectins the "territorial integrity of the aeveral states or of 
the United Statea;" 4. All questions in regard to the alleged 
indebtedneas or moneyed obligation of any state; G. All qtiestions 
inrolTing the maint«Dane« of the traditional attitude of the United 
State* concerning American questions commonly discuased, aueh 
■a the HODToe Doctrine or other purely governmental policy. These 
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o£ sovereignty wliiph no nation could tolerate! Similar 
reasons led the Senate eight years later to reject the Treaty 
of Versailles. No arbitration treaty can be effective and no 
League of Nations can be successful as long as each nation 
is able to withdraw from the jurisdietion of an international 
tribunal whatever dispute it wishes. Consequently, Pres- 
ident Taft, as did President "Wilson later, refused to 
accept the treaty,*' shorn of its fundamental provisions; 
and no general arbitration treaty has been negotiated be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States from that day 
to this despite the fact that the war clouds hovering over 
America and Japan have grown blacker with successive 
years. Technically, Great Britain remained bound to go to 
■war in defense of Japan and against the United States, in 
case the latter country attempted to challenge Japan's posi- 
tion in the Orient.*' 

Meanwhile, Japanese militarism continued to be fostered 
by this agreement. It was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
which killed the American scheme for the neutralization 
of the Manchurian railroads in 1910. If England had been 
I free to support the United States, Japan and Russia would 
have probably had to acquiesce. It was the Alliance which 
offered an excuse to Japan to take over the German hold- 
ings in Shantung in 1914 ; to embark on the Siberian ezpe- 



ruerratioiiB Wffe adopted by a vote of 76 to 3, on March 7, 1912. 
Concessional Record, xlviii, part 3, 2953, Also Senate Oocument 
No. 136, 66th Conf^cGB. lat Bt^sion, xv, "Compilation of Trentj 
Reseirations." 9. For divergent points of view in regard to this 
Treaty see Secretary of State KroJt'a address. Senate Document 
No, 29S, i.tyviii; Senator Lodge's address, Document No. 353, ia:tvill; 
an article by Senator Bficon, Document No. 654, For the debate oa 
the Treaty, aee Record, ncxviii, port 3, 2865 ff., 2B34 ff. 

*iFor Toft's point of view, see his address, "Proposed Arbitration 
Treatiea With Great Britain and France," Proceedings of American 
Booiely for Judicial SettlemetU of InternatUmal Ditpvteg, Novem- 
ber 7-8. 1011. Also Taft, Our Chief Uoffitlrate, (IBlOt 108-108. 

« For the Peace CominiBsion Treaty of 18U, see p. 127. 
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dition ; to seize the Pacific islands. It was the Alliance I 
which assisted in the defeat of China and President Wilson |] 
at Paris. Because of it, England was bound not to oppose ' 
the Shantung award. 

In 1921, the Alliance muzzled England's protests against 
Japanese militarism as effectively as it did before 1914, of 
which one example will suffice. On June 4, 1921, the Rus- 
sian Commissary of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Chicherin, ad- 
dressed a protest to the Governments of Prance, Great 
Britain and Italy, in which be called their attention to 
the dishonorable part which the Japanese military party 
waa playing in fomenting revolts in Siberia.*' On the 8th 
of Jnne, Lord Curzon's secretary replied as follows: 

I am directed by Earl Curzon of Kedleaton to return to you 
M unacceptable your conununlcation of the 4tb instant rospect- 
ing recent events at Vladivostok. It is neither customary nor 
conducive to good relations that one Government should in this 
manner and without adducing any corroborative evidence ad- 
dress entirely baaeless charges to another, and his Majesty's 
Government must, therefore, decline to enter into any corre- 
spondence with you on the matter." 

How Mr. Chicherin could be expected to adduce "cor- 
roborative evidence" to support "entirely baseless charges," 
Lord Curzon did not say. But despite his clumsy use of 
the English language, the whole world suspected that the 
charges, far from being baseless, were founded on indis- 
putable fact; and that because of the Alliance Curzon's 
bands were tied : he could do nothing but defend England 's 
ally. 

Moreover, in fostering, whether from compulsion or 
willingly, the activities of the Japanese military abroad, 
the Alliance necessarily increased the prestige of the same 
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clique at home. As a result, it made the tnsk of Japanese 
liberalism more diflieult than ever,** Because ot the 
Rnsso-Frencli Alliance, Prance advanced the funds with 
which the Tsar suppressed the Revolution of 1905-1906. 
Although it was unlikely that England would go this far in 
maintaining the present position of the military hierarchy 
in Japan, its moral encouragement was ha^g the same 
result. 



IV 



e same j 
le maT ^ 



In view of these unquestioned circumstances, one may 
readily understand why the Japanese military party in- 
sisted on the renewal of the Alliance which should have 
expired, July 13, 1921. The Alliance effectually prevented 
foreign opposition ; it offered moral encouragement to Jap- 
anese militarism abroad; and it enhanced its authority at 
home. Consequently, the hierarchy violated a tradition 
twenty-five centuries old when they sent the Crown Prince 
to London in March, 1921. At first there were denials that 
his journey had any hearing on the alliance, but the Ataki 
unconsciously revealed the actual state of affairs when it 
admitted that the journey "will favorably infiuence the 
future of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance negotiations,"" 

In an appeal to the self-interest of England, the Jap- 
anese press pictured the danger of a Bolshevized Asia, 
or of a new Germany in the Near East, which the Alliance 
would forestall. Likewise, they depicted the great services 
of Japan during the war, and appealed to the ties of senti- 



<» Sm an article by MotoBnda Zumoto, editor of the Beraht of 
Asia, in the Living Age, April 23, 1021. 

"For the secret termB which, it ia ftlleged, ,Tapan attempted to 
force on England upon the renewn) of the Alliance, sec the Paris 
edition of the Chicago Tribunr, as in MillartTt Revitto of the Far 
Ka§t. March 12, 1921. For a disciinaion of the Alliance, see also the 
numbers of thi« review for Mn; and June, 1D20. 
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ment which naturally held England and Japan together. 
The Bochi, Marquis' Okuma's paper, traced this historic 
sentiment hack to 1861 when England compelled Russia to 
withdraw from Tsushima which the latter power had seized 
for a naval base. The Yamiuri declared also that it is 
"sentimentally unbearable to abrogate that Alliance which 
has for twenty long years been an_ embodiment of the friend- 
ship between the two island Empires, representatives of 
Eastern and Western civilization," Very strangely, no one 
in Japan referred to the violent anti-English campaign 
carried on in Japan daring England's darkest days of the 
War, a campaign in which German ideals were praised to 
the skies, and in which the Japanese Minister of War, Gen- 
eral Tanaka, publicly defended the suggestion of an alliance 
■with Germany." Now that Great Britain had been vietori- 
ons, the Japanese hierarchy became "sentimental." 

While it was easy enough to understand Japan's insis- 
tence on the renewal of the Alliance, it was difficult to 
perceive England's motives in continuing it. The Alli- 
mce, perhaps, was a diplomatic necessity before 1914. In 
1921, however, Russia was no longer a contender in the 
Orient and she no longer menaced India through the 
Afghan passes; Germany was no longer a military or a 
naval power. These nations no longer threatened the in- 
terests of England or of Japan. 

In addition, if the Alliance fostered Japanese militarism ; 



" Weale, Truth altoitt China end Japan, 207. 

Another iltuatration of the "afTr^otiotiiitp'' regard which .Tapaneec 
}uul for Englishmen v&a tlie imprigtnment uf Mr. G. Ii. Shaw, n 
prmninent British merchant in the Chinese cit^ of Antung. He had 
aliject«d to the erectioD of Japanese stnelting' furnaces in the city; 
And he refused to permit Japanese officials to search British ships for 
Korcttn malcontents. As a result, he was charged with fostering 
the Korean independence movement, and wJien he went to Korea on 
* TUit he was clapped into jail and lield thorp tour months without 
A trial. The JapaDpec Government finally nilmitted that he wua 
belli without proof, [or he was at laat releued. Even then it did 
not spologiie. 
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An indication of this commercial policy was fonnd in 
the Cassel Collieries Contract. This was a eoncession 
granted in agreements of April and August, 1920, by the 
reactionary military governor in control of Kwantnng 
province, Mok Wing-sun, to a powerful British syndicate, 
headed by Major Louia CasaeL It provided that all the 
coal and transportation potentialities of the province be 
turned over to a virtual British monopoly for a period 
of ninety years. The contract further provided that in 
addition to the right to mine unworked fields, the com- 
pany had the right to acquire mimng concessions granted 
citizens of other nations, alreadjf in operation, after com- 
pcTisation had been made." (Pifty-one mines were already 
in operation.) In return, the Byndicate loaned the mili- 
tarists who had granted the concession, the sum of $1,000,- 
000. This contract was confirmed by the Peking Govern- 
ment just before Wing-sun surrendered control of the 
province to the Canton Government when Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
came back to power. Upon this change in government, the 
contract was cancelled, because it had been negotiated "in 
circumstancea which deprived it of all validity." But in a 
desperate effort to retain the concession, the British interests 
appealed over the heads of the Canton Government to 
Peking." The attempt to obtain this coal monopoly may 
have been prompted by a desire to bolster up the com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy of Hongkong. Whatever 
its immediate cause, it was another illustration of the mer- 
cantilist trading policies to which many elements in Eng- 
land are committed. Naturally, an alliance would be ad- 
vantageous in carrying out such a purpose. By means of 
an alliance with Japan, the Closed Door in China would be 



ca StatemcDt of Canton Information Bureau, Japan Weekly CKron- 
icle, October 6, 1921. 

xHodRoa, "Britain'i Strangia Hold on Bouth Chiu," Vet 
August 24, 1S21. 
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slammed shut after the merchants of Japan have been ail- 
nutted in the north and after the merchanta of England 
have been admitted in the south.'"' Regardless of whether 
or not England actnally contemplated such a policy, the con- 
tinuance of the Alliance, with its insistence on "special 
interests," inevitably aroused suspicions that such was its 
chief reason for existence.'" 

However great the necessity was of renewing the Alliance 
from the standpoint of the British Foreign Office, there waa 
one necessity even greater : that was the avoidance of war 
with -the United States. It will be remembered that Presi- 
dent Taft's general arbitration treaty was killed by the 
Senate; and that consequently, Article IV of the Alliance 
exempting nations with whieli one or both o£ the Allies had 
Boeh treaties from the Alliance, was inoperative; England 
was BtiU legally hound to go to war, under certain eircum- 
itances, against the United States. In order to get out 
ot this impasse as gracefully as possible, the British Foreign 
Office hit upon one of those ingenious interpretations for 
which it is now noted, and declared that a treaty concluded 
between the United States and Great Britain in 1914 would 
be considered as an arbitration treaty in the meaning of the 
Alliance. This was the Peace Commission Treaty, nego- 
tiated between Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice and Secretary of 
Slate Bryan, and signed in Washington, September 15, 




4 



"On this point, see Dewey, "KiateTlanda in Chinn," Xevr Republic, 
M»7 24, 1921; alaa Smith, The British in CMna and Far Eastern 
"■'Ode, (1920) XIII and XIV. The Britisb have uttompted to defend 
JJi> roncession, but unsuccessfully. See the remarks of Mr. Cecil 
Jurmaworth, Under Secretary of Foreim Affairs, in the Honse of 
C'oininona, August G, 1D2I. His main Jefense was that there were 
'I'tf-Diie mines already being worked by outside parties: but the 
""Ijact rave the Byndieate the right to acquire tlicm at a price 
P'Huniably ftied by the syndicate and Chineae Government. See 
»l«o "A ConceBBion and Its Critics," North China ITcrald. September 
«. IWI. 

"For the "raeial" and "nenfimental" reason against the cancella- 
tion of tbn Alliance, see Chapter VI. 
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more readily in the Alliance than out of it. It was absnrd 
to believe that Japan insisted on renewal merely to have 
obstacles placed in front o£ her designs I Japan wanted 
the Alliance not to be controlled, but ,to be protected. Con- 
\ sequently, the objections of the United States to the agree- 
ment were not met ivhen Lloyd George assured us that the 
Alliance, on renewal, would clearly exempt the United 
States from its operation, because its encouragement to 
Japanese imperialism would still remain. 

Partly because of the opposition of the United States to 
the Alliance, the Dominions also (became hostile. Mr. 
Theodore Massey, the Prime Minister to New Zealand, de- 
clared that a war between England and the United States 
would "smash the Empire into smithereens." Mr. Hughes, 
Prime Minister of Australia, had long before said>that he 
greeted with joy every battleship laid down in an American 
shipyard. In 1921, the Federation of Australian Labor 
declared against renewal. The Melbourne Labour Call 
Baid that "it is the beginning of the end of a white race 
or tribe when they have to seek protection from and owe 
their existence to a foreign colored race." Likewise Mr. 
Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister of Canada, declared 
against any pact which would injure the friendship -of the 
British Empire with the United States." 



Confronted by this dilemma, Lloyd George resorted to the 
opportunism for which he is justly famous. His first task 
was to bring the Dominions into line. Mr, Hughes, the 
Australian Prime Minister, was soon won over to the prin- 
ciple of renewal — and, it may justly be suspected, for 

'■i>For the relation of his attitude toward tlie Alliance and the 
Oriental labor situation in British Columbia, see a diapatch to the 
New York Evening Post. November 23. 1021, from J. A. Stevel 
"Japanese Problem in Canadian West." 
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financial reasons. Australia had contracted loans of some 
fifty million pounds from England during the War. But 
because of financial difficulties, she was not in a position to 
pay her bills, let alone build the navy which would be 
necessary to protect her shores should the Alliance I 
noimeed. Undoubtedly, Lloyd George told Australia that 
she could expect little aid from England in case she be- 
came involved in war with Japan. At any rate, Mr. 
Hughes experienced a sudden conversion, and came out for 
the Alliance, which he now declared to be "more precious 
than rubles ! ' ' But other delegates proved obdurate. More- 
over, Japan did not relish the specific exemption of the 
Tnited States from the Alliance. Such an exemption would 
affront the courtesies of diplomatic procedure and "deprive 
the Alliance of all military value," 

But Lloyd George was not to be defeated. He hit upon 
two devices which automatically renewed the Alliance, but 
which theoretically nullified its military obligations. On 
the 8tli of July, 1920, Lord Curzon and Baron Chinda had 
presented a joint declaration to the League of Nations which 
declared that the governments of Great Britain and Japan 
had reached the conclusion that the Alliance, "though in 
harmony with the spirit of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations," was not entirely consistent with "the letter" of 
the Covenant. If the Alliance was renewed, therefore, they 
rec<%nized that it "must be in a form which is not incon- 
sistent with that Covenant."** 

According to Article VI of the Alliance, either party 

tiUagae of yalione. Treaty Seriea, September, 1820, i. No. 1. 
TJoder the alliance. England wiis bound under certain conditionB to 
kSord immtdiatr military aid to Japan. This waa directly contrary 
to the procedure of tlie Covenant in which a iyatem of invpatigation, 
mediation, tie., was provided. And if » nation violated its procedure. 
other membern of the League were obliged to take action against it 
(Articles XIII'XVI). But if Japan violated this procedure, under 
the Alliance England would be obliged to defend her; while undiir 
the League she would be obliged to coerce her. Hence some recoo- 
eiliation between the two became neceBaary. 
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Allianre would be binding tor one year after it was de- 
nounced ; and that, consequently, the Imperial Conference 
WM not obliged to reach any deinite conclasions as to its de- 
sirability. This bewildering interpretation took the form of 
an ofEeia] declaration made by Lord Birkenhead, the Lord 
Hieh Chancellor. According to ordinary interpretation, a 
contract expires when ita time limit is reached. In the case 
Df the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, negotiated for ten years, 
this was Jaly 13, 1921. But to serve the parposea of tcm- 
pnnrily satisf j-ing those in favor of and those opposed to the 
Alliance, an interpretation was here adopted — indefinitely 
estending the Alliance — which would have done credit to a 
Philadelphia lawyer." 

Lord Birkenhead's declaration was followed by a second 
CMnmunication to the League, dispatched sis days before 
tie Alliance should have expired, to the following effect : 

ffhereea the Governments of Great Britain and Japan in- 
form the Lea^e of NatiooB in their joint notification of July 
^. 1920. that they recognised the principle that if the Anglo- 
'•pinese Alliance Agreement of July 13, 19H, is continued 
■flw July, 1921, it muflt be in a form which is not inconsia- 
tffll with the Covenant of the League. 

They hereby notify the League pendiug further action that 

^ej are agreed that if any situation arines whilst the Agreo- 

mat remains in force in which the procedure prescribed by 

tt» terms of the Agreement is inconsistent with the procedure 

■ IRKribed by the Covenant of the League, then the procedure 

Kribed ^}s the said Covenant shall be adopted and shall 

tail over that prescribed by the Agreement."* 

[ A« a result of this declaration, the military obligation of 
"eat Britain under the Alliance was theoretically nullified, 
^spates between Japan and the United States might be 

"Foe the "leak." gft I^ondon Times, July 3, 1921. Also T.loyd 
Otargt't apeech in the Houbc of Commoaa July 11, ln2), in H. C 
Wbi. 5a., 816. 

MJfiMlAJy Bum-mary of the League of Xatioiu. August, 1021, fl4. 
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for the construction only of two capital ships a year. As 
a result, the American Navy was a poor third to that of 
England and Germany/ But aroused by the dangers of 
the German submarine, Congress radically changed this 
policy when it passed the Naval Appropriation Act of 
August 29, 1916," This act adopted a building program, 
known as the 1916 program, which was to have been 
completed v^ithin three years. It called for the con- 
struction of ten first-class battleships, six battle cruisers, 
and a large number of smaller vessels. The estimated 
cost of the program was placed at $514,700,000, However, 
the entrance 'of the United States into the World War 
suspended the building of these vessels, as shipbuilding facil- 
ities were diverted to submarine and merchantship con- 
struction. But despite the annihilation of German eea 
power, the naval authorities of the United States, at the 
close of the War, decided to carry out the 1916 program. 
And between 1918 and 1921, the keels of the ships then 
authorized were laid down. The General Naval Board even 
went to the extent of recommending another three-year 
program, calling for three.more battleships.^ In 1900, the 
tonnage of the American Navy was 971,282; but, in 1920, 
it had increased to 2,910,316. Naval expenditures increased 
from $136,858,301 in 1914 to $433,279,574 in 1921. 

The frankly avowed object of the American program had 
become the creation of a "na^y equal to the most powerful 
maintained by any other nation in the world."" This 
object not only led the Japanese hierarchy to suspect that 
the United States intended to challenge its position in 
Asia, but it came into direct conflict with the naval policy 

'See Prothingham, "The Increftseti Strength of tlie United Stataa 
on tlie Sea." Carrmt Biatory, September, 1B20. — ^ 

sScB N&w r«flr Book, 11)17 uid lftl8, 4e3-4R6. 

»Se« Report of the Srfrel<vry of Navy, IftEO, 216. 

10 See "Report of the General Board ot the Vivij!' Sept 
lOEO, aid.. Appendix A, 
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adopted an Eipht-four program, and the next Diet author- 
ized an Eisrlit-six program. Finally, in July, 1920, the 
Japanese Parliament adopted the long anticipated Eight- 
eight pro-am in full. The construction of fourteen new 
Mpital ships was now authorized — six battleships and eight 
battle-cruisers. All of these vessels were fo he completed by 
March, 1928, at which time Japan would have a navy of 
sixteen capital ships of the latest design.* 

As a result of this program, naval expenditures in Japan 
increased from $85,000,000 in 1917," to the tremendous 
sum of $245,000,000 in 1921, a sum which constituted 
nearly one-third of the entire budget expenditures of 
tlie Japanese Government. By 1927, an annual expendi- 
ture of $400,000,000 would have been necessary to complete 
liiB Eight-eight program. Thus the Japanese Gnverameiit, 
before the Washington Conference, was planning to spend 
samiich money on its Navy as ivas being spent in the United 
States for that purpose. And this, despite the fact that the 
pipiilation of Japan is only half that of the United States 
wd that its per capita annual income is only twenty-nine 
<Iollars compared with a similar income of $350 in the 
United States." 

II 

Naturally the naval expansion of Japan aroused the ap- 
prehension of the United States and the British Dominions 
Wdering on the Pacific. But as a matter of fact, it was 
"Wi American Congres'j which gave the Japanese Diet the 
Wease for adopting the Eighf^eight program. Before the 
European War the naval policy of the United States called 

'Bywiiter, "Naval Conatruction in Japan," Scientifio American, 
''■aurf, 1922. 

'^Information oovrernijig thr U. 8. Jfavg and Other .Vat-ie*. 
"DIB) CMGre of Naval Inteltigenpe, U. 8. Navy, 7B. 

*8lalUI<ral Record of the I'rogrcaa of the Unilftt Blatea, 1800- 
IHO. Department of Commerce, (1020) S4I. 
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in a state of semiaDarchy and it could not afford to engage 
in a new race for armameTitB. Moreover, an American and 
Japanese fleet did not threaten the interests of Great Britain 
as had a German fleet. Tiie problem of the Atlantic had 
been solved by the European War; and the problem of the 
Pacific, which had succeeded it, did not concern England 
nearly as vitally. Consequently, in March, 1920, the Brit- 
ish Admiralty made the revolutionary announcement that 
England would henceforth be content with a one-powep 
instead of a two-power standard — a navy as large as, but 
no larger than, that of any other single power.^' 

For five years before the "Washington Conference, Great 
Britain did not lay down a single capital ship. Two han- 
dred obsolescent or obsolete ships were disposed of. The 
number of men in the British Navy was reduced from 151. 
000 (its number in 1914) to 121,700.'* Naval espenditnres 
decreased from 1912-1913 when they constituted twenty- 
nine per cent of the budget to only eight per cent in 1921." 
Although the British Empire still maintained the suprem- 
acy of the seas it had already, and of its own accord, started 
to disarm. The comparative status of the American, Brit- 
ish and Japanese Navies in capital ships, in 1921 and In 
1924, will be seen in the following table: 

Navy has to defend, with tlie pxception nf a. fpw iDsigniflc&nt iaiuid 
]>o8sMHioiia, onli' two lon^ pasilv defensible coast lines; and is able 
to etrike as a unit, whereas the British fieet ordinarilj rauat be 
divided into dilTerent sigiiadrona, 

'» See the statement of Mr. LonR, First Lord of the Adinir&l^, 
March 17. 1020, to the House of Commons; 12fl H. C. Debs., 6b., 
2301. 

i«Hurd, "From North Sea to Pacific; The New Naval Problem," 
Forlnighlly Rerie^o, June, 1021. 

» 139 B. C. Debs., Ga., 1810. 
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Capital Ships. Built and Buu,dinq 



UnitAJ States: 
Di^koement, tons- 
Foot tona energy — 

Gnat BritAin: 
Displacement, tons. . 
Foot tons energy — 

tXgplacemeDt, tone . . 



467,250 

188 

11,980,176 



1,117.850 

28,607,176 



808,200 

2S4 

19,080,000 



""LeBding NavieB Compared." Scitnlifio .imeriean, February 12, 
IK]. I hive use<1 Mr. Hurd'x arriLiiKenient, in "The Future of Sea 
f<nra: Nt-val and Mercantile," Forlnigklly fleweio, April, 1021. 



The following table illustrates tbe aituation in a different way: 
CoMPAiUTtvc STREsaTH, Capitai, Snipa, December, 192J 





Gn-st Britjin 


Vniwil HioiM 


Ji^*0 




No 


Tom 


No, 


Tom 


No 


TOBI 


BUtoihips, lot line 

ButlMhipa, 2&d line 

BuUe Cruiaers, let line.. 


26 
7 
6 


635,650 
127,150 
175,400 


18 
13 


500,600 

202,740 


6 
4 

4 


178,320 
71,500 

110,000 




30 


938,200 


31 


703,340 


14 


359,820 



Footnote continued on page 144. 
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Aeeording to these figures the United States and Great 
Britain would have been equal in number of capital ships 
in 1924. But this would have been a mere paper equality 
because, with the exception of the Hood and the four ships 
authorized in August, 1921, all of the British ships in 1924 
would have been of the ao-called pre-Jutiand type. On the 
other hand, the United States and Japan were buildii^ 
respectively sixteen and fourteen capital ships, most of 
which were post-Jutland vessels, that is, embodying the na- 
val knowledge derived from the battle of Jutland, suph as 
stronger armor and larger guns. Actually, the American 
Navy by 1924 would have been as strong in capita! ship 
efficiency as the British and Japanese Navies combined, if no 
further buildiug programs had been adopted by any of ti 
powers." 



IV 
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^ Despite the fact that the United States was in a poeition 

to outstrip any other power in a race for armamenta because 
of its great resources which had been comparatively un- 
touched by the ravages of the European War, there were 
many imperative reasons why naval competition shoald 



BTTiLDma PROQHAMS, Capftal 


Ships, 


OF Abotb Thbbe 


POWEM 


Battleahipa.lHtline 

Battle Cruisers, Ist line. . 


4 


160.000 


9 

6 


357,000 
20! ,000 


7 
8 


287.600 
352.000 




4 


160,000 


15 


618,000 


15 


639,600 



Tnkfti from "Compnrntivp Fishliiig .Stren^hs of the Five Orest 
Kaval I'owera," compiled by Office of Naval Intelligence, U. S, N«vy, 
December 10, 1921. 
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end. The most obvious was financial. In the United States 
about ten per cent of an annual budget of some four billion 
dollars went to naval expenditures; while between eighty 
and ninety per cent went to pay for tlie cost of past and fu- 
ture wars." In view of increased costs it was estimated that 
the tremendous sura of $1,500,000,000 would be necessary 
to complete the 1916 building program, an amount which 
would have equalled the entire naval expenditure, including 
that on the Kiel Canal, made by Germany between 1898 and 
1914.'* As we have seen, the situation in Japan was, com- 
paratively speaking, much \vorse than in tlie United States. 

A modern battleship costs $40,000,000, a sum large 
enough to endow half a dozen colleges. But despite this 
tremendous outlay, a battleship becomes obsolete within 
twenty years, and a new type, of increasing costs, must be 
substituted in its place. Hence the expense is endless. The 
total snm appropriated for naval expenditures in the 1921- 
1922 budgets of the five powers which met in the Washing- 
ton Conference, came to the tremendous figure of $1,300,- 
000,000, a sum twice as large as the endowment of all the 
universities, colleges and professional schools in the United 
States, and three times as great as the cost of the Panama 
Canal 

In the light of these figures it was a simple truism to 
Sflsert that in every country "productive labor is staggering 
under an economic burden too heavy to be borne unless the 
present public expenditures are greatly reduced." To eon- 
tiniie the quotation: "It is idle to look for stability, or the 
assurance of social justice, or the ^egority of peace, while 
wasteful and unproductive outlays deprive effort of its 
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just reward and defeat the reasonable espeiitation of prog- 
ress." " 

But even a stronger reason for disarmament was tliat 
such "extravagant expense" was "a constant menace to 
the peace of the world rather than an assurance of its 
preservation." The theory that large armaments are neces- 
sary to preserve peace was exploded by the last war. Arma- 
ments serve merely to disturb peace. In 1914, a mad man 
shot a certain archduke in the village of Sarajevo, The 
murder was an incident which ordinarily would have been 
settled by the conrta of law. But it proved to be the match 
which enflamed the world. The navies of England and 
Germany and the armies of France, Germany and Knssia 
had been created with the probability of war in view. The 
nations of Europe had become great powder casks, awaiting 
some spark to set them off. The mere existence of military 
and naval competition intensified the animosity of one rival 
toward the other. Some day a mad man in California may 
kill a Japanese. In itself the incident will mean nothing: 
it can be settled by courts of justice or by arbitration. But 
if it should come in the midst of feverish naval expansion 
on the part of the United States and Japan, the temptation 
to fight, merely for the sake of fighting, is likely to be over- 
powering. If nations feverishly construct great battleships 
and conscript great armies, it is certain that some time they 
will be used. 

Naval competition not only made war between Japan 
and the United States a probability, but it Injured the 
relations of the latter country with Great Britain. The 
naval program of the United States, along with its refnsal 
to join the League of Nations, naturally aroused the sus- 
picion of England as to the impurity of American motives. 

'"Note o! the I'niteJ Slates (Augunt 11, 1B21) to th« powera, 
invitiDg them tn the (.'on fere nee for the limitation ol urmunaDti to ' 
be held in WaaliiiigtoD, November 11, 1B21. 
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V It 13 certain that eventually the British Empire would T 
have answered the challenge of the "big navy" men ' 
in the United States. In fact, naval competition was the 
chief reason why England clung to the Anglo-Japaneae 
Alliance. That instrument made a unit out of the navies 
of England and Japan which the United States could not 
ODtdistance for years to come. Obviously, the strnggle of 
the United States with Great Britain and Japan for the 
domination of the world would destroy civilization. But 
■ueh a struggle could be forestalled only by checking naval 
competition. 



I 



But despite the overwhelming necessity for disarmament, 
no one nation could disarm alone. If it were bold enough 
to do so, its very existence would be threatened by the 
powers who continued to arm. Bat if nations disarmed 
by agreement, the comparative security of each would re- 
main intact. The United States was the one nation in 
a position to convoke a disarmament conference, because < 
it waa talcing the lead in naval expansion and because jta 
absence from the League of Nations made action by that 
body impossible. Consequently, Senator "William E. Borali, 
on December 14, 1920, introduced a resolution inviting the 
president of the United States to convoke a conference 
chai^d with the "duty of promptly entering into an un- 
d«ratanding or agreement by which the naval expenditures 
and building programs" of the governments concerned 
shall be reduced during the next five y^ears.^' On the 26th, 
the New York World opened a campaign for the limita- 
tion of armaments which met with widespread popidar 

"Thi« resolntion wan pmbodied in the Navnl Supply Bill, ap- 
raoved July 12, 1921, ss Section ft. It limittd tlie powtrg to th» 
Coof^rence to thp United States, Great Britain and Japaji, and its 
purpose merely to diaarm anient. 
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approval. As a result of the great demand tliat some ac- 
tion be taken, the Senate adopted the Borah ResolutioD on 
May 26, 1921, by a vote of 74 to 0. And it passed the 
House on June 29, by a vote of 330 to 4. In response to 
these different appeals, President Harding broached the 
matter of a conferenee to the powers; and on July 10 the 
State Department announced that Great Britain, Prance, 
Japan and Italy had expressed their approval. On 
August 11, the United States issued formal invitations to 
these four powers to attend the proposed conference, the 
opening of which was scheduled for Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11, By this time the American Government had 
come to the conclusion that the mere limitation of arma- 
ments would do little good unless the actual causes of war 
were also removed. Consequently, it was decided to in- 
clude in the conference agenda, questions coaceming the 
Pacific and Far East, "of unquestioned importance at this 
time." Bluntly speaking, this meant the question of Jap- 
anese imperialism. As China, Holland, Belgium and Por- 
tugal had interests in these regions, they were also invited 
to participate in the Conference so far aa it related to 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions.^* 

Every one of the powers invited to the Conference, en- 
tered it willingly except Japan. What was her situation T 
The Diet had approved the Eight-eight program. Her 
troops controlled the three main outlets of Siberia. They 
dominated Peking from vantage points in Manchuria and 
Shantung. Her traders had monopolized some of the rich- 
est resources of Asia. Japan had never been closer to real- 



^i Belgium has licary financial intereate in China, although she hu 
no leascbolila. Holland lias the third largest empire in the trorld, 
the ^eater part of which ia in the Dutch East Indies, Ijing in the 
Pacillc Ocean north of Austrslia. They comprise siich ialanda 
ui Sumatra, Borneo, Java and a part of Now Guinea, Portueal 
uwiiH the port of Macao, opposite Hongkong vrhieh Ja & Britnli 
poaaeaaion. 
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izing the dream of Yoshida Shorn for a hegemony over 
" Asia than in 1921, All that the Japanese hierarchy asked 
_of the "Western world waa to be let alone. But now, as 
a bolt from a clear sky, came the summons to Washington. 
Must Japan he another Moses, led to the heights of a Mount 
Nebo to see the glories of an Asiatic Canaan, only to b« 
denied the right to enter ? 

Little wonder that the Japaneae press was full of lam- 
entations! The imperialist Kokumtn declared that the 
Washington Conference was a "plot" to place Japan at 
the mercy of England and America. The Torodzu said 
that the Pacific Conference was linked up with America's 
"ambitions" in China, and that the "solution of such 

» problems is intended to end in stripping Japan of all infln- 
'ince and placing China at America's mercy." In the 
Ifichi Nichi, Dr. Uesugi Shinki declared that the Confer- 
ence was a hostile move of the powers, bent on Japan's 
immiliation. "If all passibilities of economic and cultural 
development in China and Siberia are to be stopped, and 
Japan is to be left an undefended and isolated archipelago 
on the Pacific to decay and decline in time," the Doctor 
asks, "what remedy can there be for Japan but to with- 
draw her delegates from the Conference? We mttsi makB 
vp our minds to jump into the viost painful struggle the 
tiortd has ever seen with the firm determination to go 
through the ordeal for however many years it may last." 
In a similar vein, Mr. Toyama Mitsuni, the leader of the 
Japanese chauvinists, declared, "The principal aim of the 
intended Conference is to detach ami estrange China from 
Japan . . . China and Japan once separated, America 
proposes to cook Ihemone by one at her leisure." These 
opinions may not have represented the majority of Japa- 
nese. But there is no doubt but that they rrprcsented the 
opinion of the hierarchy in control of the Japanese Gov- 
fimmeaU 
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But despite these general protests against goin^; to the 
Confercnee, the Japanese military machine soon realized 
that Japan could not refuse to participate. Such a refusal 
would be an open confession of her ambitions in the Orient, 
which 80 far she had attempted to hide from the Western 
world, and it would brand her as an outcast from the Boei- 
ety of nations. Consequently, the invitation to attend the 
Conference was accepted. But at the same time the policy 
was adopted of limiting the scope of its agenda so as not 
to affect Japan's "vital interests" in the Orient. The 
workings of this policy will be pointed out in this and fol- 
lowing chapters. 

VT 

There were four definite purposes which the American 
Government had in view when it convoked the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament, and Pacific and Far Eastern 
Questions. These were as follows: 

1. The limitation of Innd and naval armaraente. 

2. The cancellation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

3. The settlement of the question of the Pacific Islands. 

4. The obstruction of Japanese imperialism in China and 

Siberia,*' in order to aid the reconstruction of theae 
countries. 

saThe official agenda of the Conference, published September 21, 
1021, which embodied these purposes in diplomatic language, we,i 
as follows; 

Limitation of Abmambpits 

1. Limitation of Naval Armnment, under whieh shall be discussed, 
(a) basis of limitation, (b) extent, (c) (ulflllment. 

2. Rules for control of new agencies of warfare. 

3. Limitation of land armament. 

Pacific aud Far Rasters Qi-estto^s 

I. Qucstionn relating to rbina. First, prinriplee to he applied; 
eeeond. applieatton. (a) territorial integrKy; (b) adrainistrstjva 
integrity; (c) open door — equality of comtuercial and indr"' "" 
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As the immediate and most -widely understood purpose 
was the limitation of armaments, it was this question which 
the American Delegation first attaoked. 

On November 12, l!t21, tlie First. Plenary Session of the 
Conference opened in Continental Memorijil Hall. As a 
fitting prelude, America's "UnknoTvn Soldier" had been 
laid at rest in Arlington Cemetery the day before.'* Doubt- 
less there were cynics who waved the significance of this 
ceremony aside, dubbing it perfunctory. Or if they real- 
ized that it expressed the universal prayer that the world 
be spared the curse of another war, they refused to admit 
that such a prayer might not be in vain. To them and 
doubtless to many professional diplomats the Washington 
Conference could do nothing more than pass a few pietistic 
principles. "Were not its hands tied by hopele&sly conflict- 
ing national ambitions and interests? 

To such a.s these and to all who were tised to the sparring 
and the finesse and the secrecy which have saturated Euro- 
pean diplomacy since the time of Talleyrand, the speech of 
Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes, on November 12, 
was an overwhelming blow. That speech was not great 



lopolies or preferential ( 

£rt»ilepe«; (c) cievelopment of railwayi, iiipluding plans relatinf* 
> CbineM Eaatern Railwav; (f) preferential railroad rates; and 
ig) status of existing commitmenta. 

2. Siberia (similar headings). 

3. Mandated Islands (unless questions earlier settled;) Electrical 
Conununi cat ions in the Paciflo. 

"Under the heading 'Status of Eiisting Commitments' it is ex- 
peeted that opportunity will be afforded to consider and roaeh 
•D nndergtaniling with respect to unsettled questions involving tbe 
nature and seoge of commitments under which claims of rights 
tDMj hereafter be asserted." 

(Tbe Buhjert of electrical communications was intended to include 
ihe subject of wireless and eables concerning Yap. and also such 
oonoessions as were involved in the Federal Wireless Dispute, 
see p. 71. 

** Although the Conference was called for November 11, the first 
s Dot held until the 12th on account of the Armistice Dfty 
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merely because of its audacity, its utter disregard for dip- 
lomatic furtiveness, and its sincerity. It was not great 
merely because it vented the aspirations of the world or 
because it reasserted Wilsonian idealism. But it waB great 
because it presented an actual workable plan by which that 
idealism could be put into practice, a plan in the realiza- 
tion of which the United States was to have more than a 
rhetorical part and in which it was to bear a sacrifice equal 
to, if not greater than, that demanded of the other powers. 

The American Delegation was confronted with the task 
of limiting naval competition and at the same time of secur- 
ing for the United States a navy equal to that of any other 
power in the world. Consequently, it could not ask that 
the status quo be fixed as a naval limit because that would 
leave Great Britain stronger than the United States. But 
it could not suggest that authorined building programs be 
completed, and then further naval construction stop, be- 
cause such a plan would place the United States far ahead 
of Great Britain who would consequently oppose the sug- 
gestion. There was only one alternative left: to scrap ves- 
sels already in existence or in the •course of construction 
in such a proportion that the British and American Navies 
would approach equality, and then forego all present and 
future building programs. 

In the plan submitted to the Conference on November 12, 
Mr. Hughes proposed that the following four principles 
should be followed: 

1. That all capital shipbuildine: pTogramB. either actual or 

projected, should be abandoned. 

2. That further rednction should be made through the scrap- 
ping of certain of the older ships. 

3. That, in general, regard should be had to the esisting hbtaI 
Btrenpth of the powers concerned. 

i. That the capital ship tonnage should be used as the meas- 
urement of strength for navies, and a proportionate alloww^fe 
of auxiliary combatant craft prescribed. 
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He then proposed that the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan scrap, according to these principles, a total of 
sisty ships of a combined tonnage of 1,878,073 tons." The 
details .of his plan may be seen from the following table : 



To Be Scbapped 






m^ 


To.™,. 




15 new 
15 old 

30 

4 new 

19 old 

23 

7 new 

10 old 

17 

60 


618,000 
227,740 

845.740 

172,000 

411,375 

683,375 

289,130 

169,828 

448.958 

1,878,073 
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In addition, it was proposed that Japan should give up 
her plans to build four new battleships and four new cruia- 
era, which had been authorized but which had not yet been 
started. This would make the total number of vessels 
nxty-eight. It will be noted in the table above that al- 
though the United States makes the largest sacrifice in 
"new" ships, that is, ships under construction, Great Brit- 
ain sacrifices nearly twice the tonnage of ships already com- ■ 
pleted (or "old"). By this means the United States 
scaled down the existing strength of the British Na^y until ^J- 
it approached, but still somewhat exceeded, the existing 

i^Mr. IlugbPs' Btatement tliat sixty^six eliips with a total tonnage 
of 1.878,043 were to be destroyed, wai inaecurnte in two respecti. 
A« will be seen in the table above, the total number is sixty Hud tlie 
tonnage is 1,87B,0|3. However, Japan gives up eight Bhips she had 
planned to build. Mr. Hurd ("The Washington Naval Standards: 
W«r Fleet of Four Million Tons," Fortnightly, January, 1022) 
paints out that the old ships to be acrapned are already ineffective. 
•0 actually the itatua quo waa recognized. 
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' strength of the American Na\'y. In retiirn for this altera- 
tion in the staim quo, the United States agreed to give up 
its 1916 program.^' 

When these ships had been scrapped, the HtreoB^tli of the 
three navies would be as follows: 

Ships To Bk Retained cndp.b Original Proposal 



Great Brit*in. 
Ututed States. 
J^pan 



Bbipa 



10 



6(M,450 1 

500,650 

299,700 



It was proposed that these navies be maintained in this 
ratio, which was about 6-5-3, for a period of ten years. 
After that date, replacements might begin to take place, 
but no vessel should be replaced until twenty years after 
the date of its completion. The replaeemeuts of each of 
the three powers, moreover, was limited to the following 
totals : 

RXPUCXUENT TONNAaH 



Great BritiuD 500,000 tons 

United States 600,000 tons 

Japan 300,000 tons 



"Pg I 



When replacements arc complete the Navies of Great 
Britain and the United States would stand on complete 
equality, and the ratio between the three would be 5-5-3.'^ 

'0 One of the fifteen "new" eliipa above, the CaUfomia. had already 
been eomplcted. But it had been authorized in a "new" building 
program — that of 1916. The status of the remaining TesEWb author- 
ized in that program, just before the opening of the Conference, vas 
as foltows: the Colorado und Washington, two of the ten battletbipa 
authorized, had been launched but not completed. The seven un- 
completed battleships were on the average about forty per cent com- 
plete. None of the six battle cruiBers then authorized had been 
launched. They were about fifteen per cent complete. 

" No provision nae made at this time for the French and Italian 
navies, a question to be taken up later. See p. 212. 
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Such in outline, was the American proposal for the limi- 
tation of armaments which well deserved Mr. Balfour's 
characterization as "one of the landmarks of human civil- 
ization," because it actually combined "profesaJon" with 
"practice." 

At the Second Plenary Session, held on November 15, all 
of the powers concerned subscribed "in principle" to the 
American proposal. But Admiral Kato chilled an expec- 
tant audience when, in replying for the Japanese Delega- 
tion, he expressed the belief that certain modifications 
"with regard to the tonnage basis for replacement of the 
various classes of vessels" should be made. Two daj-s later, 
Kato issued a statement more closely defining the modifi- 
cations which the Japanese desired. He said that, because 
of Japan's geographical position she should receive a ton- 
nage "slightly greater than sixty per cent" of that allotted 
to the Tnited States and Great Britain. Moreover, she 
might desire even to approximate the other powers in ves- 
sels of a "strictly defensive character." 

The American proposal was referred, by the Committee 
on Limitation of Armament," to a technical subcommittee 
of naval advisers, headed by Colonel Roosevelt, the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the American Navy. It was before this 



'■The work of the Conference was done through two Committees 
of the Whole; one, conipoasil of the delegatea of the five powers in- 
t«re«tcd in (tiBarntiunent. called the Committee of the Whole on the 
Limitation of Armament; the Becond. composed of the dele!;a[«a of the 
nine powers, called the Committee of the Whole on Pacific and Far 
Eastern Questions. There was also a Committee on Programme and 
Procedure, and a Committee to Arrange and Classify the Topics for 
Discussion. There were Subcommittees on Naval Limitation-, Draft- 
ing a Resolution Regarding Submarines; Naval Tonnage; Technical 
Naval Adrieers ; With Respect to Laws of Warfare ; With Respect to 
Poison Gases; on Questions of Foreign Post Oflices in China; Special 
Drafting Committeo of Subcommittee on Questions of Foreign Post 
Offices in China; on Chinese Revenue; on Extraterritoriality; on 
Drafting; on the Chinese Eastern Raitroad. There were twenty-one 
meetings of the Cnmmittee on Limitation of Armament, and thirty- 
one meetings on the Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern questions. 
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subcommittee that the details of this plan were to be de- 
bated for several weeks, and that the Japanese representa- 
tives were to make aii argument for a higher ratio which 
they now came to assert should be seventy per cent (10-10-7 
instead of 10-10-6). At 6rst they argued that the require- 
ments of "national security" of Japan demanded such a 
ratio. But as this basis was totally indeterminable and as 
the basis of the original proposal was the "esisting 
strength" of the powers, this contention was at once re- 
jected. 

Defeated in this line of attack, the Japanese experts next 
challenged the accuracy of the American figures. They 
worked out a formula by six different means which resulted 
in an existing naval ratio of 147 for Great Britain, 100 for 
America and 70 for Japan. In reply, the American ex- 
perts proved by three different calculations that Japan 
was not even entitled to the sixty per cent which had been 
generously awarded to her. The first was according to the 
number of capital ships in commission plus the keels of 
the ships laid down, which gave the American tonnage a 
ratio of 100 to Japan's 45, The second was according to 
the number of ships in commission, plus keels laid, plus 
ships on which money had already been spent for materials. 
This ratio was 100 to 55. The third was according to the 
number of ships in commission plus the percentage of com- 
pletion of ships under construction. This ratio was 100 
to 49.** 

But the Japanese insisted that in determining "existing 
strength." only completed ships should he counted, which 
would have given them a ratio of seventy per cent. How- 
ever it was the position of the American Government that 
"ships in course of construction should be counted to the 
extent to which construction had already progressed at the 
time of the convening of the Conference" on the ground 

30 EokuBai diflpatch to Japan Wrehlg Chron\cle, December 8, 1021. 
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that "in case of an emergeney a warship which was ninety 
per cent completed was to that extent ready and that only 
the remaining ten per cent of construction was necessary,"" 
If the Japanese had been succORsful in excluding ahipa 
nnder construction from the determination of existing 
strength, the United States would have received no credit 
whatever for practically the whole of its program upon 
which $300,000,000 had been spent, and which would have 
shortly made the American Navy the strongest in the 
world. 

These questions were argued back and forth in the sub- 
committee of Naval Adviseta, until November 30. At that 
time Baron Kato served notice that Japan must be given 
a ratio of seventy per cent. A deadlock which could not 
be broken had arisen, and the controversy was handed over 
to Messrs, Hughes, Balfour and Kato — the Big Three of 
the Conference. 

It was difficult at first to understand why Japan should 
quibble over a trifling difference of ten per cent in tonnage 
ratios. The advantages of agreeing at once to the disarma- 
ment proposal were obvious. The limitation of armaments 
would not injure in any way the ambitions of the Japanese 
military parly. In fact, Japan's relative security would 
be greater than if no such proposal was adopted. In agree- ■ 
ing thus to disarm, the United States or Great Britain, if [ 
acting alone, would surrender the possibility of checking [ 
by force Japanese aggre-ssion in the Orient, Moreover, the ' 
limitation of armaments would make imperialism more 
popolar at home because it would relieve the Japanese 
people of a grievous tax burden. At Washington, the 
ready adherence of the Japanese to the Hughes proposal 

»• "Report ot the Amerit^an Delf^tion to tlie President," February 
9. 1922. Sen, I>xr. 126, 67tli CooKrem, 2d session, 799, Tt)is docu- 
nent prints also tho oQicinI minutes of the Comniittees on Iiimitatioo 
of Armunent. and on Pat^ilic and Far Eastern Questions. Hereafter, 
o this Document nill be printed in the text, thus (799 J. 
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would have disarmed much of the suspicion there against 
them. And in the face of such a concession it would have 
been increasingly diffienlt for the United States to oppose 
what appeared to be the "legitimate" demands of the Jap- 
anese. Nevertheless, for more than a month the Japanese 
Delegation refused to agree to the limitation of armaments. 
The reasons for such a refusal were many, if disguised. 
The first was the rivalry between the Army and Navy 
Offices in Tokyo. The acceptance of the disarmament pro- 
posal meant a death-blow to the naval profession generally. 
In fact, it would increase the power of the Japanese Army 
clique because the future of Japanese imperialism now lay 
exclusively on the Asiatic mainland, and man power vas 
hereafter to be its principal weapon. In the face of the 
historic rivalry of the Navy and Army classes in Japan, 
Admiral Kato hesitated to sign hia death warrant.** The 
least that he could do was to make a fight to vindicate the 
"honor" of the Navy men. Moreover, the natural chauvi- 
nism of many elements in Japan prohibited the immediate 
adoption of the proposal. On November 27, a mass meet- 
ing was held at Shiba Park, attended by several thousand 
people, at which one speaker violently said that if Baron 
Kato did not secure the seventy per cent ratio, he should 
, never he allowed to set foot on Japanese soil — another way 
of saying he should be assassinated. The meeting adopted 
the following resolution: 

The Japanese nation refrards the American naval limitation 
scheme as one which ignoreB the balance of power and which 
tends to endan^r the foundations of the peace of the world, 
reaches the decisions (1) that in the matter of naval reduction 
the idea of ratio should be diecarded and that it should be 8o 
arranged that each Power has an equal number of warships, 
and (2) that all fortifications iu the Pacific should be abol- 
ished.'* 



a olTiceB, see p. 92. | 

ber 1, 1921. ^^^ 
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Commenting on the Hughes program, the Nichi Nicht 
' SJidmbun said, "It is absolutely impossible for Japan 
consent to such a ridiculous proposal," The Kokumtn de- 
clared that Japan was a "little too proud to fawn upon 
America to the length of scrapping a ehip in actual exis- 
tence." The Miyako aflserted that the United Statea was 
not the dictator of the world. "With an apparent effort to 
encourage such imperialistic utterances the Japanese Gov- 
ernment launched the new battleship Tosn. on December 18, 
Bccompanied by an elaborate ceremony which was featured 
by brass bands, refreshments and aeroplanes. 
F Although these protests against the Hughes proposals 
I doubtless did not represent the majority of the Japanese 
people, it is very probable that most of them did insist, for 
sentimental as well as for military reasons, on the retention 
of one battleship which the American proposal had destined 
for the scrap heap — this was the Mutsu. A superdread- 
uought, this vessel is one of the largest and most powerful 
battleships afloat. It has a displacement of 33,800 tona 
and a speed of twenty-three and one-half knots an hour, 
two tnots more than the Maryland, the only superdrcad- 
nought the United States was to have retained under the 
original proposal. The Miilsu is equipped with eight 
IG-inch guns, firing projectiles of nearly 2,200 pounds in 
weight, at a maximum range of 44,000 yards. °' Moreover, 
it has a great sentimental hold on the Japanese people 
because it was built partly by the subscriptions of school 
children as well as the general public,^* 

In the American proposal, it was proposed to scrap all 
ships in course of construction, including American dread- 
noughts, already ninety per cent complete. It had been 
the understanding of the American Delegation that the 
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Type 


L'oilrd StatcB 


Or«t Britain 


J»Vn 


Ships 


Tom«g« 


Bhip. 


Tomu^ 


Ship. 


Totmvi 


Poat-Jutland Super- 


7 
6 
2 
15 


201,800 
271.000 
40,000 
227,000 


8 
17 


214,900 
378,200 


6 
11 
3 
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264,500 
379,550 








74,928 






30 


829,800 


25 


593,100 


25 









This ratio is to be maintained until 1931." After tiat 
date replacements of capital ships may begin. However, no 
capital ship may be replaced until twenty years after the 
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18 
18 


500,650 
625,850 


22 
20 


804,450 
582,060 


10 
10 


299,700 
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Rhpiacembnt 






500,000 
525,000 




500,000 
625,000 




300.000 
815,000 







Tlio existing tonnage of the three fleets has remained practically 
the Btune (with a alight increase (or Japan and the United Statea, 
which IB oITflct bj the type of vessels retained b; Great Britain): 
and the replaceinent tonnage ia slightly increaaed; but tha imtio i 
6:G:3 is maintained. 
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date of its completion. Replacements of each nation, are ] 
limited in tonnage as fallows : 
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Replacement 
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525,000 

525,000 
315,000 

175.000 
175,000 
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Bat the price of Japan's adherence to the sixty per cent 
ratio waa not merely the retention of the Muisu — which 
actually resulted in a defeat for Japanese diplomacy be- 
cause the increases granted England and the United States 
were greater than those given Japan. There was a second ' 
concession of incomparably more importance than any 
single battleship: this involved the fortification of the 
Pacific Islands. Despite the fact that the United States 
has a great number of islands in the Pacific Ocean, many , 
of which, such as the Hawaiian group, Guam, the Philip- 
pines, Tutuila, and the Aleutian LsJands, are capable of 
becoming naval bases and coaling stations, not a single one 
of them could be used for that purpose by a large fleet in 
1921. At Pearl Harbor in Hawaii the American naval 
aothorities have for some years been engaged in developing 
a naval base. In 1919, a large dry dock was opened there. 
But np to the present not even Pearl Harbor can accom- 
modate a large number of vessels. There are three sup- 
posed naval bases in the Philippines (at Cavite, Olongapo 
and Police) but none of them is "properly equipped for 



■■See p. 212. 
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the repair and maintenance of ships . . . Nowhere in the 
Archipelago does there exist a base capable of supplying 
the bare needs of a groat fleet."'* The little island of 
Guam, some 1,400 miles from Japan, and known as the 
key to the Pacific, has an excellent harbor, but it is still 
undefended and unequipped for use in time of war. In 
the last few years the American naval authorities have per- 
snaded Congress to vote money to develop Gaam, and the 
Philippines, in addition to Hawaii." But up to the time 
when the Conference began, the United States had no ade- 
quate bases anywhere in the Pacific. 

Without such bases, a naval attack on Japan is practi- 
cally impossible unless the attacking power possesses a navy 
two or three times as strong as the Japanese Navy. Be- 
cause of the net^essity of maintaining communications with 
the home base some 4,500 miles away, an American fleet 
would only be forty per cent or fifty per cent effective in 
_ operations in Far Eastern waters." 

*« Bywnter, fira Poi/yr in the Paripc, 265. 

*• Por tlie prnRTeBB in tliese fortiiicationB, etc., see Report of Beer*- 
tary of thx Kavy, 1920, 12, 13. 

1«iOn thifl point see Bywater, op. df., 264, 206; al»o Knoi, "Four- 
Pnwer Treaty Givps Adrantage to Or«at Britain and Japan," irmy 
and Navy Journal, December 31, 1021. Cf. the following quotation 
from Ballard, The Infitieiiee of the Sea on the Political HUlory of 
Japan, 291: 

"Surrounded by the Pacific Owan, wliicli haa once again become 
lier (treat guarantee of safety because aiie has learnt how to use it 
OB a line of defeuRei aeparnted by 10,000 mites of water from Europe 
and nearly 5,000 from America; and having no great military 
neighbor near at hnnd since the break-up of the Ruutan Empire, 
her aituation is auch that no Power in the world can eerioualy 
threaten her in her own regions in the near future at least. For any 
attack on Japan as matters now stand the enemy must be in poasei- 
tton ot a Heet about three times as powerful as that of the defense, 
becauHB no other country has a fully eauipped modem naval base 
and arsenal in the Eaatem Pacific capable of docking two or three 
i>f the largest battleships simultaneously; or of removing guna one 
hundred tons in weight; or of manufacturing wholesale supplies of 
heavy caliber ammunition-, or, lastly, of storing the millions of tons 
of oil fuel required by a twentieth centurr fleet in war. Without 
such a base in easy reach, a large proportion of the attacking fleet 
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Bat if the United States should continue to fortify the 
Philippines and Ouani, completing a chain of bases across 
the Pacific, the Japanese Delegation naturally believed that 
an American attack on Japan would be possible, even 
though the American Navy was only forty per cent stronger 
than the Japanese as it would be untler the Hughes pro- 
posal. The Japanese knew that at present the United 
States had no such facilities in the Philippines and in 
Quam, and that consequently, an attack by an American 
Navy thus limited in strength would be impossible. Con- 
sequently, fhey flatly demanded that the United States stop 
further fortifications in the Pacific islands, as the necessary 
quid pro quo for their acceptance of the American proposal. 

This demand placed the American Delegation in a very * 
difficult position. It brought them fare to face with the 
ultimate result of the whole disarmament plan which, until 
now, had been lurking in the background; namely, in ac- 
eepting it, the United States must avowedly surrender the 
poasihility of physically enforcing the policy of the Open 
Door in the Orient, and even of defending the Philippines 
from attack. These were very serious considerations. But 
as long as the American Delegation was resolved to bring 
about the limitation of armaments, it was forced to agree 
to the Japanese demand in regard to fortifications. Thet^ 
two matters were inseparable. Consequently, it was also 1 
aunonnced on December 15, 1921, that the status giio would 
be maintained "with respect to fortifications and naval 
bases in the Pacific region." But this restriction was not 
to apply to the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, the "islands 
composing Japan proper," and to the coasts of the United 
States and Canada. 

— probably a third — must conBtantlj" be iit aoniB distance from the 
theater of operations: while the torcn actually on the spot mu«t 
alwBjs be twire bb strong as the defense if any effective vateh or 
blockade is to be possiblp. Ho Fower eiiita at^puseat in a. position 
to tutdertake such a task." • 
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However, in drafting Article XIS of the Naval Treaty 

whicli was to contain these provisions, difficulties arose. 

The original term "Pacific region" was too broad for the 

\ British who apparently wished to extend fortifications 

j south of the equator,** Consequently, they proposed a 

revision -which defined the area in which the stains quo in 

. regard to fortifications was to be maintained, by a parallelo- 

1 gram, with the equator as its south, the 30th degree of 

latitude its north, the UOth deprree of longitude its west, 

and the 180th degree of longitude, its east eide. By this 

I device all of the British islands south of the equator, and 

1 alBO Singapore, would he excluded from the rule in regard 

I to fortifications, but the Japanese Bonin Islands would be 

I included. 

This proposal gave the Japanese a double opportunity 
^ to protest. They insisted that the Bonin Islands, 520 miles 
away from Tokyo, were part of Japanese mainland and, 
therefore might be fortified in the future. Although the 
Japanese Government was willing to declare its "inten- 
tion" not to provide defenses there," it "resented" the 
idea of outside powers attempting to define the extent of 
"Japan proper." But the contention in regard to the 
Bonin Islands was resisted by the American Delegation be- 
cause when fortified these islands would he in a position 
"* to dominate Guam and to cut the communications of the 
United States with the Philippines, if not with the Orient. 
Japan's efforts to exclude the Bonins from the rule of the 

«3ln October. IBZl, Premier Hughes, in an address bsfore the 
AiiBtralian House of Hepresontativea, stated that the Imperial Con- 
fcrptice had decided to eatabliah a nava.] ba«e in the Pacific, but it 
would not be Singapore. No further light was thrown on thi« 
inyateriouB announcement. But it apparently explained the desire 
of t)ie British Delegation to limit the nonfortification agreement to 
north of the equator. 

" See the initructions wired by the Cabinet Cnuneil, .Tanuary H. 
to the Japaneae Delegation, reported by the A.aahi in Ja{>an Wtlilg 
Chronicle, January 19, 1922. 
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status quo could sot have been based on a desire 
fortifications there. This is proved by the fact that forti-1 
£cations had been hurriedly completed on the islands just \\ 
before the "Washington Conference convened. Despite the 
great secrecy wilh which these fortifications were started, a 
Tigilant foreign press soon revealed them to the world," 
although the American Delegation apparently was still 
Ignorant of their existence. When the fortifications were 
completed, a great festival in honor of the occasion was 
held in the islands." Consequently, the real reason why 
Japan held up the naval agreement on this point was to 
■wrench concessions from the United States elsewhere. The 
Japanese were playing for time. And they used this means 
to delay the Naval Treaty until they were sure that the . 
Manchurian and Siberian settlements would be satisfactory I 
to their interefits.*' They also used the Bonins, and like- , 
wise the Kurile Islands, which stretch out toward Alaska, 
to exact a minor concession in regard to the American 
ielanda in the Pacific — a promise not to fortify the Aleu- 
tians, ordinarily considered part of the homeland of the 
United States, This concession may have some strategic 
Talue because these islands are closer to Japan than 
Hawaii.*' , 

Porthermore, the Japanese also raised the question of 
8Jn(fapore, which stands oif the Malay Peninsula between 
the Indian Ocean and the China Sea. This port is of vast 
strategic importance because practically every vessel that 
plies between China and India stops here. It is the head- 
quarters of many branch lines running to Siam, Cochin 
China, the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies. Singa- 
pore had been a naval base (thongh not fully developed) 

«Sw p. 67. 

MJapan Weekly Chronicle, December 29, 1!)21. 
"8** p. 284. 

••Tokyo is only 2,533 miles from Dutch Harbor but 3,374 milfs 
Itont Honolulu. 
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for generations, and now it was to play a more important 
part than ever because of the pending abrogation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. In 1919, Viscount Jellicoe was 
sent to the Dominions to consider the problem of imperial 
defense. He reported that the safety of Australia, New 
Zealand and India ^vas dependent upon naval bases at 
Colombo and Singapore. He suggested that the Admiralty 
should delegate the direction of the operations of a Far 
Eastern fleet to an officer of high rank stationed at Singa- 
pore, and he outlined a plan for a Par Eastern fleet, 
to which Canada, Australia and New Zealand should 

1 contribute.*' Whether or not as a result of the Jellicoe 
report, the British Government has been engaged in arming 
Singapore to the teeth. A great naval depot is being erected 
on Blakan Mali Island, just south of Singapore. The 
Keppie Harbor machine shops have been equipped with 
full facilities for dockyard repairs. The new docks 
are the largest in the world, coating $20,000,000." Some 
weeks before the Wasliington Conference opened, it was 
. reported that Great Britain was preparing to extend 
/ these fortifications and facilities so that Singapore would 
I be a leading first-class naval station, and so that it could 
i become the headquarters of a Pacific Squadron which was 
"now to be created," This revolutionary change in British 
_naval policy indicated that the Empire was preparing to 
;. cut loose from its dependence on the Japanese Navy, and 
itself to defend the British possessions in the Pacific and 
Asia. Conseiiuently, the British were firm in their con- 
tention that Singapore be excluded from the nonfortifica- 
Ition agreement. As a result in the latter part of January, 
1922, the Japanese gave np their position in regard to Singa- 

«»Spe Kpith, War flw^mmmt in tht Dominions, 136-147. 

60 See Boston ITranMrtpr* Hevieio of f fte Conference on tAmitation 
of Armament, 134. 

>' See "British Naval Concentration in the Pacific," Arm}/ and Naan,. 
Jovraal, by the Naval Editor, November 12, 1921. 
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pore and the Bonin Islands, in return for the concesfiions 
mentioned above. ; 

In the final draft of Article SIX (which abandoned the 
British parallelogram), the United States agreed to main- 
tain the stattts quo in regard to fortifications and naval 
bases in the possessions whieh it now held or may in the 
fatare acquire in the Pacific Ocean, except those adjacent 
to the coast of the United States, Alaska, the Panama Canal " 
Zone, and Hawaii, not including the Aleutian Islands. 
The British Empire agreed to the status quo in Hongkong 
and the other insular possessions which it holds or may 
acquire in the Pacific Ocean, east of 110'' east longitude, 
except those adjacent to the coast of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Finally, Japan agreed to the status quo in 
the Karile Islands, the Bonin Islands, Amami-Oshima, 
the Loochoo Islands, Formosa and the Pescadores, as well as 
all other possessions acquired in the Pacific in the future,'' 



i 



IX. ^y 



1. The limitation of aircrutt carriera, aw p. 21|?. 

2. No vesael exceeding 10,000 tons displaoemeat, other than a 
eapltal ship or an aircraft carrier, may be constructed or acquired 
(Article XI). 

3. No prepsratioDB can be made in mercliant ehlpa in time of peace 
for the installation of armamenta for the purpose of converting 
them into men of war, other than the stiffening of decks for the 
mounting of ^na not oiceedinK 6-inch caliber (Article KIV). 

4. Vessels to be acrapped ainj be diaD($5«it of bj linking, breaking 
np, or converting to target use eiclusively (Chapter JI. Part 2). 
This scrapping aliall be finally eCTecttS within eighteen months after 
thp treaty comes in force. 

5. No replacement tonnage except specified excepfiona shall be laid 
down until November 12, 1931 (Chapter II, Part 3, Section I). 

6. If any contracting power believes that circumatancea have 
materially changed the requirements of national aecurit;, the powers 
ahall meet in conference to consider nmendments to the Treatv. 
"In riew of possible technical and aoientiflc developments" the 
Unit«d States shall arrange for another conference after the end of 
mrtt ye«rs from the coming into force of thia. Treaty (Article 

7. Wlienever a contracting party becomra engaged In war which 
opinion affects the naval defence of its national security. 
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H r The final form of Article Xi:^ therefore avoided the defi- 

r nition of "Japan proper." It gave the United States the 

right to increase fori ifi eat ions and naval bases in Hawaii;" 

_f_ and Great Britain the same right m Singapore, since the 

^k ^ latter port is west of the dividing line of the Treaty— 110" 

^ ' east longitude. The only hase from which an attack on 

Japan is now possible is Singapore. 
. As long as the Anglo-Japanpse Alliance existed, Japan 
\/ oonld rest assured that Singapore wotild never be a menace 
to her. But as long as this Alliance existed, the United 
'. States could not be certain, looking at the question from 
the tactical standpoint, that the British and Japanese fleets 
would not be combined against her, making a ratio of 
1 8 to 5. But if the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should be can- 
celled outright, as America wished, and an Anglo-American 
understanding established, it would be possible for the 
fleets of these two powers to combine against Japan, with 


may euspetid for the period of hostilities its obligations under the 
Treaty, other than the articlea reltttive to the conversion of mer- 
chant Hhips into war veBsels, after giving notice to the other paittM, 

ths Treaty for the period of hoBtilitiea. At the cessation of hostilities 
the contracting powers will meet in another conrerence to conuder 
modifications [Article XXIT). This article, and also Article XXI 
have been severely criticiied on the Rround that the limitatioa of 
Brmamenta cnn be virtually suspended whenever one of the con- 
tracting parties wiKhes to do so. However, Article XXI implies th»t 
no chBHRc can be made without the consent of the other powers. And 
^ Article XXIII says that the Treaty is to run until December 31. 
^ 1936, before which time it cannot be terminated. And it notice of 
^K termination is not given two years before this date, the Treaty is 
H to continue in force until two years from the date on which notica 
V of termination is riven. Within one year after such notice, a con- 
Terence shall be held. Thus it aeems that, if hoslilities do not occur. 

Ift30, unless they consent jointly to modify it before that i^U, 

However, when war breaks out, each power may modify the ofaliga- 

^ tion of the Treaty as it wishes. This may be a. weakness : but unless 

■ enough to use them. For the crifieioms of Articles XXI and XSII 

■ eee the two editorials In the TcTwyj, for February 25 and 26, 1922. 
^B eaTha fortification of Hawaii was insisted upon because Hawaii ia 

^M necessary to the defence of the Pacific Coast. j^^M 
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Singapore as a base, and making a ratio of 10 to 3. The 
Japanese Delegation believed that such a preponderance"* 
■would offset the disadvantage of distance under -which the 
American and British fleets would' have to operate. It also 
believed that the British base at Singapore, under these 
conditions, wouid serve as a joint base for both fleets, and 
that the advantage gained by Japan in. the pledge of the 
tTnited States not to construct bases of her own, would thus 
be overcome. Consequently i£ the United States should in- 
sist on cancelling the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, Japan 
wonid insist that some agreement be created which* would 
assure her that the British and American fleets would not 
combine. These considerations led to the negotiation of the 
Four-Power Treaty. 

"In SD address in Pekinj;, November, 11121. Lord Nortlicliffe 
cctuallf suggested that Great Britain permit the United Rtat«8 to 
KM SiugapoTe as a base In case the Piiilippiaea should be attacked. 
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CHAPTER Vr 



THE FOUR^POWEB TREATY 



As noted in a previous chapter, the stains of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance at the opening of the Washington 
Conference, was nneertain. It had been automatically 
extended, but its strictly military features had been sup- 
posedly removed by a joint declaration, made to the League 
of Nations in July, 1921, in which Great Britain and Japan 
promised that the procedure of the League would take 
precedence over that of the Alliance. 

But despite this declaration, many severe objections to 
the Alliance remained. The United States did not belong 
to the League of Nations and could refuse to submit to 
-its procedure. Practically, the League had so far done 
little to prevent the outbreak of wars. The Alliance stall 
formed the basis for a naval combination of England and 
Japan against the United States. It still tacitly encour- 
aged Japanese imperialism, as England remained a silent 
partner in Japan's foreign policy. The Alliance might still 
be used to support whatever commercial designs Japan 
and England had on the Far East to the detriment of the 
Open Door. In sum, it still threatened the peace of the 
■world. Alliances of whatever nature mean the Balance 
of Power — one group of nations pitted against another. 
"Special Alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities," 
"Woodrow Wilson once said, "have been the prolific source 
in the modem world of the plans and passions that produce 
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war." Consequently, the success of the Washingtor 
ference depended on the cancellation of this Agreement.^ 

Xevertheless, there were serions obstacles in the way of 
the cancellRtion outright of the Alliance. Perhaps these 
obstacles would not hare existed under a real League of 
Nations, which would hare made all alliances and special 
understanding unnecessary.* But under conditions as 
they were, Japan would not agree to the cancellation of 
the Alliance and also to the naval settlement, because, as we , 
have seen, the American and British fleets would have then 
been able to cooperate against Japan in the Far East. ' 
Furthermore, the cancellation of an allianee which had been 
in existence for twenty years and under which Japan had 
rendered Great Britain valuable service during the war, 
would have probably offended the Japanese people. It 
■was feared that this would widen the world's division along 
the line of race ; and that, in their resentment, the Japanese 
people would give the military party a weer hand than 
ever.* 

ThiH difficulty was clearly explained by Mr. Balfour at 
the Fourth Plenary Session of the Conference, December 
10, 1921. He said that the Allianee had "stood the strain 
of common saerifices, common anxieties, common efforts, 
1 triumphs." 



> Cf, Mr. Loiiue's address in the Senate, March 8. 1022, in wbioh 
he %»iA: ". . . In my judgment the Anglo-JiipaneBe Allinnce was the 
most dnoeerous elcmFnt in our relations with the Par Eaat nnd 
witli the Papifip. Wars come from suspicions which develop into 
hmtreds and hntreda whicli develop into war. The Anplo-.Tapftneae 
Alliance caused a growing feeling of ausiitcion not onlj' in the United 
8tat«« but in Canada. On the other aide', it tended to ^ve a back- 
gronad to Japan which encouraged the war spirit and large prepa- 
rationa both by land and sea for future conflicts. It immobitizeil 
England and prevented the eiercise of her influence in the East 
for the canBe of peace, . . ." New York rimes, March 9. 1922. 

>ee*p, 196. 

" Cf. Lloyd George's speech to the Imperial Conference, June 20, 
IMl, International Conriliation, No. 167; also before the House ol 
Commons, July 11, IB21, 144 B. C. Dtba. 58., 014. 
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When two nations havR been united in that fiery ordeal, they 
cannot at the end of it take off their hata one to the other and 
politely part as two etrangera part who travel together for a 
few hours in a railway train. Something more, something 
closer, unites them than the mere words of the treaty; and. aa 
it were, gratuitously and without a eanse to tear up the written 
contract, although it serves no loiiRer any valid or effective 
purpose, may lead to misunderstandings in one nation just aa 
much as the maintenance of that treaty has led to miaunder- 
standinga in another (110). 

In order to solve this dilemma, English spokesmen, be- 
fore the Conference opened, had suggested that the Alliance 
be enlarged to inclnde the United States. It was appar- 
ently some such idea that the British and Japanese Dele- 
gates brought with them to Washington. 



II 



1^^^ 



As all the negotiations in regard to the alliance 
^'secretly carried on between Mr. Balfour, Mr. Haghes and 
members of the Japanese Delegation, it is impossible ac- 
curately to trace the history of the treaty which was 
evolved.* But it seems that Hr. Balfour who realized that 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance could not be continued in 
its present form, drafted a three-power agreement in which 
the United States, Great Britain and Japan would guar- 
antee their respective interests in the Par East. Judged 
by the many foreign press reports, it is certain that some 
form of an alliance was at first suggested.* But the Chr- 

* In the drtate on the Hitchcock Resolution requesting the Preal- 
<ient to place all records, »tc., in regard to the negotiation of the 
Four-Power Treaty at the diapofial of the Senate, Senator LodM 
said, "I think it only fair to say the Reeolution aalcs for record*, 
conversations, minutes and so forth that have no existence as written 
documentB." According to Senator Underwood, the matter wia not 
discussed in any of the Conference committees. It was not a subject 
which the Conference proper could deal with. New York Timtt, 
February 17, 1922. 

B Cf. the editorial, "L'Alllanee du Pacifique," Temps. December 8, 
1921. This was written nearly a week before the Four-Power Treaty 
waa announced. 
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nese Del^ation objected to any agreement concerning the 
peace of the Far East to which China was not a party. 
One of the ten principles presented by the Chinese Dele- 
gation before the Committee on the Far East, November 16, 
declared : 

With a view to strength eninff mutual confidence and main- 
taining: peace in the Pacific and the Far Fast, the powers agree 
not to conclude between themaelvea any treaty or agreement 
directly affecting China or the general peace in these regions 
without previously notifying China and giving her an oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

At the meeting of the Committee on December 8, Dr. 
Koo made a strong attack against arrangements such aa 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment which concerned "interests" in China, but which 
were negotiated without China's participation and consent 
(562). But Mr, Balfour would not agree to the resolution 
which the Chinese had presented. He said any such prin- 
ciple would prevent Prance and Belgium from entering 
into a defensive treaty without consulting Germany (564). 
He declared that Article XVITI of the Covenant of the 
Leagae of Nations provided for the publication of treaties, 
and that the United States, because of its Constitution, 
coold not enter into secret agreements. Publicity was 
China's real protection. "The whole world would be 
the jadge of future treaties" — an argument disproved by 
the last twenty years in which the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance had been publicly known. He then 
asked the Chinese Delegation not to press the committee 
in regard to this resolution — obviously (although he did 
not mention it) because its adoption would prevent the 
extension of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Mr. Hanihara 
of the Japanese Delegation said that the Chinese resolution 
■would "operate as a serious limitation upon their sovereign 
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right" (566) ; and that it was neither desirable nor neces- 
sary.* 

Althoagh the Ameriean Delegation did not SQpport the 
Chinese resolution proliibiting the fatore negotiation of 
aneh instromenta as the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, it refused 
nevertheless to enter the alliance, proposed hy Mr. Balfoar 
to gnarantee the interests of Japan, Great Britain and the 
United States in the Far East. 

Even before the Conference opened, the powers concerned 
had been informed "that this Government could enter 
into no alliance or make any commitment to the use of 
arms or which would impose any sort of obligation as to 
ita decisions in future contingencies."^ Moreover, the 
proposed alliance would have given the same protection 
to Japanese imperialism as had the old one in the past. In 
addition it would have constituted a recognition by th« 
United States of Japan's special interests in China and 
.Siberia and it would have prevented the United States 
fr<Mn protesting against the future aggressions of the Jap- 
anese military party. The Balfour draft was unsatisfae- 
tory also because of the limited membership of the pro- 
posed pact. England and Japan had acted together for 
twenty years. And in a three-power pact, the United 



« On December 14, tht ChinpBe Delegation asked for the eaneella- 
tioa outright of the Anglo -Japanese Alliance, see p. 8B9. But the 
onlj' action talteo in regard to anj> of their demaudB in this respeot 
was in the adoption ■ of a reGolution, originally proposed by Sir 
Auckland Geddee and at first objected to by Mr. Haoihara (670), 
which was as follows; ''lliat the powers attending tliis Confe[en<« 
. . . declare it is their intention not to enter into Aoy treaty, agree- 
ment, arrangement, or understanding, either with one aoother, or 
individually or collectively with any power or powers, which would 
infringe or Impair the principles which have been declared by the 
reaolutions adopted November 21 by this committee." (This reierr«d 
to the Root principles, see p. 2411.) This resolution was lubstan- 
tiallr incorporated in Article II of the Open Door Treaty, see Ap- 
pendii I. Treaty VI. 

I aecrethrv Hngliea' letter to Senator Underwood, CongrettioMt 
Record, March 11, 1922, 416S, 4160. 
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States would run the risk of being outvoted, two to one, 
whenever a dispute should arise. 

Tn order to remedy these defects and also to meet the 
minimum reqnirementa of the British and Japanese, Mr. 
Hughes then proposed a draft which included France aa 
a party to the agreement, and which abolished entirely the 
guaranty in respect to the Far East. Instead, this agree- 
ment, as finally adopted, provided that the British Empire, 
France, the United States and Japan should promise to 
"respect" the rights of each in their "insular posses- 
sions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean." In case a controversy should arise between the 
contracting parties in regard to such rights, a joint con- 
ference is to be held "to which the whole subject will be 
referred for consideration and adjustment." If these 
rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any out- 
side power, the parties agree to communicate with "one 
another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an under- 
standing as to the most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particu- 
lar situation," Practically, this Treaty is to remain in 
force indefinitely, subject to the right of any of tlie con- 
tracting parties to terminate it after the expiration of ten 
years, upon twelve months' notice. Finally and of most 
importance, it pro^-ides that upon the deposit of ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance shall 
come to an end.' 

Despite the fact that this agreement applied only to the 
islands of the Pacific, the Japanese Delegation were ready 
to substitute it for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, because 
the adoption of this Treaty constituted a pledge that Great 
Britain and the United States would not jointly intervene 
in the Orient. If the United States had wished to retain 
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Powers" — a reference to such questions as immigration 
and the independence of the Philippines." 

In a flowery speech, Mr. Lodge presented the Treaty to 
the Conference. He spoke at great length of the beauty 
and the mnltitude of the Pacific islands. He quoted 
Browning and Stevenson, and he referred to Melville and 
the classic isles of the iEgean Sea. He said that "the 
surest way to prevent war is to remove the cauaei of war.'' 
Those who listened to his speech must have believed that 
the Pour-Power Treaty had narrowly evaded a conflict of 
the powers over the "crowding islands" in the ' 
of the Pacific," Not once did he hint at the real signifl- ' 
cance of the Treaty as a pledge of nonintervention in the 
Orient. Nor did he refer to the strained interpretation 
wbich the powers had accepted of the term "insular pos- 
aesaionH." The only important statement he made was 
that "there is no prorision for the use of force to- carry 
out any o£ the terms of the Agreement, and no military or 
naval sanction lurks anJ^vhe^e in the background or under 

k cover of these plain and direct clauses." 
Mt. Balfour more clearly emphasized the nature of this 
new Agreement when he said that the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance had now been replaced "by something new, something 
effective, which should embrace all the Powers concerned 
in the vast area of the Pacific" (110). He believed that 
this Treaty would "ensure perfect harmony and coopera- 
tion between them in Ihc great region with which the 
Treaty deals." Prince Tokugawa also said that "Japan 
will rejoice in this pledge of peace upon the Pacific Ocean." 
Nearly a week was to pass before it was announced 
unofficially that the term "insular possessions and inau- 

^^^ W TTie very tnet that such a rpwrvntion was ni-cesBary, shows the 
^HbroAd scope this ngrpcmpnt ia iDtendpd to have. On the general 
^BMbjcct of the interpretation of treaties, bps Cran'lnll. Trratiet, Their 
■jfafein? and EnforvemeHl, ( lOlQ) Chapters XXII. XXIII. 
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lar dominions" did include the homeland of Japan." 
This interpretation was important not only because it 
pledged the United States not to attack Japan, but also 
because it imposed on the United States the obligation to 
take certain measures to repulse an attack on Japan by 
powers such as Russia and China.'* The Four-Power 
Treaty would not prevent China or Siberia from attempt- 
ing to drive Japan off the Asiatic mainland. But if war 
should break out, an attack on Japan proper would natu- 
rally be a part of the enemy's campaign which the United 
States was now bound to prevent. The Pour-Power Treaty 
thus interpreted would therefore be nearly as objectionable 
as the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, It would protect Japan 
from attack and thus encourage her aggreasive policies in 
Asia which the Four-Power Treaty did not attempt to 
control. 

Thus the "homeland" interpretation was objectionable, 
not only because of the strained meaning it gave to Sena- 
tor Lodge's "plain and direct clauses" but also because it 
would obligate the United States to defend Japanese im- 
perialism. These defects were unwittingly brought to the 
attention of the American public by President Harding, 
In a newspaper interview on December 20. he said that in 
his opinion Japan proper was not included in the terra 
' ' insular possessions. ' ' When his attention was called to the 
directly contradictory interpretation of the American Dele- 
gation of which he had been ignorant, the President issued 
another statement, some six hours later, in which he said 
that he had no objection to the construction given the 
Treaty by the American Delegation.'* 

But the objections of the American public cou 

13 New Yorl: Tima, December 18, lfl21. 

" For the nature of thin nhligstion, eve p. 192. 
IS New York Timett, Deeember 21, 1921. 
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1 easily quieted. In fact they became bo strong that the 
ilwineland interpretation was finally eliminated in order 
I to save the Four- Power Treaty and therefore the Naval 
B- Agreement from defeat at tlie hands of the United States 
Senate. Consequently, at the Sixth Plenary Session, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922, a supplementary treaty was announced in 
which the "insular possessions and insular dominions" of 
Japan were limited only to southern Sakhalin, Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and the ialands under the mandate 
of Japan. 

I 

^1 Despite the withdrawal of the "homeland" interpreta- 
^Btton, the intervention of Great Britain and the United 
K States in the Orient did not become more probable. The 
very nature of this Agreement and the cireumstanees in 
which it was negotiated, indicated that it constituted a 
pledgo of nonintervention. This had been implied in the 
Naval Treaty whereby the United States agreed not to 
fortify the Pacific islands. It was implied in the addresses 
at the Fourth Plenary Session. Mr. Balfour and Prince 
Tokugawa said that this Treaty insured "harmony and 
cooperation in maintaining peace" in the Pacific Ocean. 
Mr. Viviani said that "when four great Powers are deler- 
mined that peace shall prevail in a given part of the world, 
the concert of these Powers, without provision for naval 
or military artion, is all that is needed to assure the pres- 

»ervation, the guaranty and the protection of that peace" 
(107). Mr. Lodge said the Treaty had removed causes of 
■■war. Surely the Treaty would not have deserved these 
encomiums if it had been limited to disputes over the Pa- 
cific islands, especially when the question of mandates 
had been exempted from it. The Treaty had a wider appli- 
I 'CBtioD, but not in the sense ordinarily attributed to it. It 
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was a treaty to mainlain peace because it was a pledge not 
to attack Japan. Mr. Lodge said it contained no provision 
for the use of force. He was quite right. The Treaty was 
a pledge not to use force against Japan." 

Finally, this pledge is implied from the interpretation 
given the Treaty by other sources. Premier Takahashi has 
declared that the "Quadruple Entente, which for Japan 
replaces the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, is much wider in 
bearing, and removes all chances of war . , . By reason 
of the guaranty we obtain, the position of Japan is 
strengthened in the Par East.'"^ Count Uchida, the Jap- 
anese Foreign Minister, declared before the Japanese House 
of Representatives in January, 1922, that "the Agreement 
embodied in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has come to be 
terminated while the maintenance and consolidation of the 
general peace in the region [not the islands] of the Pacific 
Ocean is to be assured by the new Treaty."" Similarly, 
Viscount Grey declared on December 14, 3921, that "the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was to be merged in a quadruple 
agreement, and that agreement, though it related only to 
the island possessions of the Pacific, must have an effect in 
spirit which would go far beyond the letter of the agree- 
ment itself."" This statement very nearly approaches Mr, 
Balfour's declaration in regard to the Anglo- Japanese Alli- 
ance; "Something more, something closer, united thera [the 
Powers] than the mere words of the Treaty" — and he might 

18 I do not know whether the American Delegation realized Ui« 
exact import of the Four-Power Treaty or not. Cerlainly the fiwt 
that it coDBtitutea a pledge of nonintervention in the Orient was not 
brought out in the debates on thia Treaty. Nevertheleaa, it ia diffi* 
oult to aee how the conclusion can lie avoided that in the future the 
United Btatea will be forced to follow thia policy, so much deaired 
by Japan. Whether or not the United States waa wise in giTing 
Jap&D this pledge ia discussed on p. 322. 

" New York Times, December 24, 1921, 

iBjapa.n Weekts ChronMe, February 2, 1022, 

"Quoted by Seuitor RobinMn, Congrearional Record, Mftreh IL 
1922, 4170. 
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liiaTe cited a long list of international ententes and under* 

B_standingB to uphold his position." 

But to disprove the statement that the Four-Power 

»' Treaty constitutea a pledge of military nonintervention in 
the Orient, it will be said that the Japanese Delegation 
itself took the initiative in eliminating the "homeland" 
interpretation which would have made that pledge definite. 
Did not their action prove that this interpretation had been 
adopted at the behest, not of Japan but of other powers T 
Nevertheless", Japan lost nothing by the elimination of this 
interpretation: the pledge still remained. And Japan does 
not need the aasistanee of foreign powers in defending her 
homeland against attaek. Consequently the Japanese Dele- 
gation could afford to take the initiative to eliminate, with 
a grand flourish, this interpretation. In so doing they dis- 
guised the real source of the idea, and they also saved the 
Pour-Power Treaty and the Naval Agreement from a prob- 
■ble defeat at the hands of the American Senate." 

Moreover, it will be said that the statement of Mr. Paul 
D. Cravath in regard to an "understanding" between 
Great Britain and the United States, disproves the belief 
that the Pour-Power Treaty constitutes a Rledge of non- 
intervention. At a dinner of the Couneil on Foreign Rela- 

ivSpcech, December 10, Fourth Plnnary Seasion. For example, 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty ol Noveniljer 18, 1901, between Great 
BriUin and tlie United State.i, ivus conoernpi! merely witl] the cjiies- 
tim of the Panama Canal, Great Britain surrendering her former 
claims of equal control. See Moore, Dii/sat of International Law, 
iii. 219. But tiio eventual effects of tliia Treaty were more far- 
rwching, as Great Britain withdrew her aqundron from the Carib- 
fenn. And the naval supremacj* in the West Indies thereupon paaaed 
lo the United SUtes. Latan*, The United States and Latin Ameriea, 
(1«1) 266, 

*>Tbe Japanese prcteit in aaking the elimination of the "home- 
lud" interpTetatJon was that it waa opposed by the Japaaese people 
on the ground that it implie<l that Japan was Icsa able to defend 
llaelf tfian the other powerB whose horacland was not guaranteed. 
The writer underBtands that the .Tapanene Delegation was originally 
divided as to the advinahilitj of the "liomelnnd interpretation; but 
Budu Shidehara neverthelees auggeeted it to the other powers. 
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tiotts, in New York on Pebruary 17, 1922, Mr. Cravath 
stated that "on the other hand, and to my mind this is a 
much more encouraging statement based on the same facts. 
an Anglo-American fleet in the Pacific would dominate 
Japan, and it seems to mc that we have substituted in place 
of the necessity of creating the greatest fleet the world has 
ever seen, with all the expense and temptations that would 
be involved, an understanding and basis for cooperation 
with Great Britain which gives those two powers the control 
of a combined fleet in the Pacific which will be large enough 
to dominate Japan and make her live up to her obliga- 
tions.'"^ In the uncorrected stenographic reports of these 
remarks, Mr. Cravath also stated that I have been told 
by every member of the American Delegation. I know 
definitely that the view is held by Mr. Balfour and I think 
by every other member of the British Delegation, that the 
result of the Conference baa been not a formal agreement 
by any means, but an understanding, and such a basis of 
sympathy has been created between Great Britain and the 
United States that both sides assume that in all future 
emergencies they can both count on having the very closest 
cooperation.'^ Mr. Cravath later denied that he had been 
informed of this understanding by the raembera of the 
American Delegation. In the stenographic report, as cor- 
rected by him, he said that this statement was, "My opinion 
based upon information from authoritative sources," bat 
ho substantially repeated his belief that sueh an under- 
standing did exist between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

If this were so, the chief purpose leading Japan to adhere 
to the Four-Power Treaty would have been thwarted; naval 

*' The original etenogrnphic report of these remarks were brounht 
to liffht in the Senate by Senator Borah. Congrragional Rtford. 
Maroh 20, 1922, 4574, 4675. He also read the repnrtB aa corrected 
by Mr. Cravath, and printed in the Proceedinga of the Council on 
Foreign Relfttions, Inc. 
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intervention in the Orient would still be possible. But the 
members of the American Delegation at once declared — 
and in no uncertain language — that no such understand- 
ing esisted. Mr. Lodge and Mr. Underwood denied 
having any conversation whatever with Mr. Cravath.'* 
Secretary Hughes, in a letter to Senator Lodge, said, "We 
have no secret understandings or agreements with Qreat 
Britain in relation to the Fonr- Power Treaty or any other 
matter.'"* In the Senate, Mr. Underwood paasionately; 
declared: 

"Suppose jou allow a statement of this kind to go out here, 
that jonr Oovemment, through its accredited u^nts, has made 
a wlKmi compact with four other nations, and then, before the 
ink is di7 on the paper on which it is written, that the agents 
of your Government have turned around and proved treacherous 
to the contract, and made a secret understanding with another 
Government to dcatroy the life or the opportunity of another 
nation with whom you are at peace and with whom you have 
just si^ed a contract for peace. Have you no pride in your 
Government? Had your patriotism gone to the winds) Do 
you not believe that your Government is longer honest, or faith- 
ful, or true to a trust J" " 



If Japan had ever suspected the existence of fluch an 
mideratanding between Great Britain and the United 
States, she could now rest at ease. These explicit denials 
reinforced the pledge of military nonintervention which 
she had aimed to secure. But regardless of such an under- 
standing — and of the question of Singapore — it was im- 
probable that Great Britain would ever consent to cooperate 
with the United States in a military effort against Japan. 
Her commercial interests in China and her political inter- 
ests in India and the Strait Settlements are too vast to be 



*■ Ur. Boot, however, refuird to make nny statement to & reporter, 
in SftD Francisco, New Ynrk Timcu. March 21. 1022. 
M Congrasiona! Hccord. March 21, 1022, 4831. 
" Ibid., Marcli 20, 4576. 
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risked in a cmsade against Japan for the sake of China 
or of Siberia. Conaequently, the Four-Power Treaty rec- 
ognizes the Japanese as supreme, from the military stand- 
point, in the regions of the eastern Pacific. 

IV 

This pledge of nonintor^-ention in the Orient is an obli- 
gation of a negative character. But it has been asserted 
that the Four-Power Treaty also imposes on the United 
States and the other powers the obligation to protect gen- 
erally Japanese imperialism, as did the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. "While it undoubtedly is true that the obliga- 
/tions of an agreement are not limited strictly to its terms, 
the Four-Power Treaty is greatly different in nature frmn 
an alliance, as an examination of similar agreements in the 
past will show. On May 16, 1907, Great Britain and Spain 
adhered to a Declaration concerning the maintenance of 
the territorial status quo in the Mediterranean. In this 
declaration, the British Government resolved "to preserve 
intact the rights of the British Crown over its insular and 
maritime possessions" in this region.'^" And should cir- 
cumstances arise which would tend to alter this territorial 
status quo, the British Government would communicate 
with the Government of Spain "in order to aiford them 
the opportunity to concert, if desired, by mutual agree- 
ment the course of action which the two Powers shall adopt 
in common," " A similar declaration was made on the same 
date by France and Spain,'* The obligation of these Dee- 



>e It should be noted that this deolaration did not pledj;? GreKt 
Britain to respect Spanish posseHBiuns; but it ncverthclfs* did 
pledge ber to some form of aBsintauce in case tbej' should be threat- 

'■^ For the <e:ct, see Maxtena, Noavcau Reeueil QinSral de TVwtMK, 
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. i, 3. 
■■» See ibid., 2d a 
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larationB and that of tlie Four-Power Treaty (Article 1 
pledging the powers to take the most efficient i 
etc., are very much the same. But the Declarations of 1907 
did not constitute an alliance between Great Britain and 
Spain, or between France and Spain. They merely pledged 
Spain not to join Germany in overturning the Moroccan 
Settlements jnst made at the Conference of Algeciras. 
They pledged Spain to little more. If, in fact, the Decla- 
rations had been an alliance, Spain would have entered the 
last war. But Spain remained a nctitral. 

A similar Declaration was signed by Germany, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain and the Netherlands, and Sweden 
on April 23, 1908. In this Declaration each of the powera 
promised reciprocally "to preserve intact and to respect 
■the sovereign rijrhts" which they enjoyed in the regions 
iibordering on the North Sea. In case these rights were men- 
aced, the powers promised to communicate with each other 
"with a view to concert, by mutual agreement, upon such 
measares as they should consider advisable in the interest 
of maintaining the status quo of their possessions.'"* On 

le same date, Germany, Denmark, Russia, and Sweden 
ted a similar declaration in regard to the Baltic Sea. 
These powers agreed to preserve intact their rights in the 
eontinental and insular possessions bordering on the Baltic. 
And in case the territorial status quo should be threatened, 
the four powers agreed to comtnunicate with each other in 
regard to measures they should consider useful to take in 
the interest o£ maintaining the status quo.*" These declara- 
tions had arisen because of the advances of Russia and 
Germany in the region of the Baltic and North Seas. The 
designs of Russia on the Scandinavian Peninsula were of 
long-standing origin," And it was in order to set at rest 

M Martens. .Ird Beries, i. 17. 

"rtirf., 18. 

•1 Alexinaky, La Bvssie et VEurope, 61 ff. 
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referred to the conference "for consideration and adjust- 
ment." In the case of Gordon v. the VnUed States, the 
Supreme Court was called upon to construe very similar 
phraseology. Here an act of Congress authorized the Sec- 
retary of AVar to "examine and adjust" certain claims. 
One of the parties held that these words actually gave the 
Secretary power to arbitrate the claim. But the Court re- 
fused to accept this interpretation. It said: 

In order to clothe a person with the authority of an arbitrator. 
the parties must mutually ai^ree to be bound by the decision 
of the person chosen to determine the matter in oontroveray- 
The resolution under which the secretory assumed to act did 
not authorize him to make a final adjustment of the matter in 
controversy. It did not bind the appellant to an acceptance of 
the amount reported by the Secretary. . , ," 

The obligation imposed by the Pour*Power Treaty on the 
United States is an obligation merely to confer. It ia 
certainly not as onerous as that imposed in the Treaty of 
1846 with New Granada {Colombia} in which we agreed 
to "guarantee . . . the rights of sovereignty and property 
which New Granada has and possesses over the said terri- 
tory of Panama. " ^° It is not even as onerous as the obliga- 
tion we assumed under the Bryan Peace Commission 
Treaties where we have agreed to refer all disputes, not 
otherwise provided for, with certain nations, to an inter- 
national commission of investigation, and where we promise 
not to declare war over such a dispute until one year after 
it is submitted to such a commission.** 

Consequently, the obligation under Article I amounts to 
little. And it has the advantage of pledging the United 

M74 tr. S, ]88, 194. This case was also quoted by Senator 
Kellogg ia the Senate Debate, Congressional Record, March 8, 1922, 
4016. 

» Article XXXV, Malloy, Treaties and Conventiona of tfu; United 
Stales, 312. 

•o See p. 127. 
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B States to the principle, to quote the President, of "confer- 
ence of peace" rather than "conflicts of arms." Yet in 
the case of the Four-Power Treaty, it is improbable that this 
principle will ever bo applied. These conferences, in the I 
first place, are limited strictly to disputes in regard to the 
Pacific islands, which as they now exist have been settled,*' 
and which are unlikely ever to arise in the future because 
of tie relative unimportance of the islands concerned." 
These conferences will not take place in the case of disputes ' 
between the four powers on the continent of Asia. Accord- 
ing to the broadest interpretation of this Treaty, the initial 
cause for a conference must be a dispute in regard to these 
islands. Probably after such a conference is called other 
questions will inevitably come up. But such a conference 
cannot be called unless the dispute arises out of the islands. 
And in the case of the four contracting powers, these dis- 
pntcs are never likely to occur. Secondly, these couferencea 
are to be held only in case these disputes arise between the 
four powers who have signed the agreement ; but not in 
case of a dispute with outside powers even though they also 
have insular possession^ in the Pacific." Moreover, the 



«iSm the Yap Treaty, Apjwmitx ITT. 

*' For tIjB importance of Japan's promiBe not to Attack the Philip- 
pinM. aee p. 105. 

*■ An ntUinpt was madp. in the Senate to remedy this defect in the 
8anat« by the Kobinaon Amen'tmetit, which was sa followa: 

"Eiuh of the high contracting parties will respect the righta and 
poHeaaiona of nil other nations and refrain from all acts of aggrea- 
noD ftgainat any other power or powera. If there ahould develop 
between any of the high contracting partiea and an^ other power 
or powera, a contrnveray relating to said insular rights and pos- 
•etaions or to any far eastern questions whicli ia not aatistactority 
Mttled by diplomacj and is likely to afTect the liarmunioua accord 
flubaiating between any party or parties to this compact and any 
other power or powers, the high contracting parties shall invite all 
powera claiming an inieresl in the controversy, to a joint ConfereDce 
to which the whole anhjcct shall be referred for consideration and 
adjustment." The Robinson Amendment waa defeated in the Senata 
by a »oU of 6P to 33, Congrcf»irmnl Rrvord. March 24. 1322, 4894, 

An uiendment, of course, would not have U>cn binding on the 
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Treaty does not even pledge the four parties to "reapect" 
the rights of outside powers in the Pacific, 

This obvious defect in the Four-Power Treaty led to the 
dispatch of the following note by the American Goveraraent 
to the Netherlands, on February 4, 1922, which read as 
follows ; 

The United States of America have concluded on December 
33, 1921, with the British Empire, France and Japan, a treaty 
with a view to the preservation of the general peace and the 
maintenance of their righta in relation to their insular posses- 
sions and iasular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 
They have agreed thereby as between themselves to respect their 
rights in relation to these possessions and dominions. 

The Netherlands not being eignatory to the said treaty and 
the Netherlands poBSessiona in the regions of the Pacific Ocean 
therefore not being included in the agreement referred to. the 
Government of the United States of America, anxioiiB to fore- 
stall any conclusion contrary to the spirit of the treaty, desires 
to declare that it is firmly resolved to respect the rights of the 
Netherlands in relation to their insular possessions in the r^oa 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

A similar note was sent to the Portuguese Government. 
And identical notes were sent to both the governments of 
Portugal and the Netherlands by Great Britain, Fraoee, 
and Japan." 

But even now Holland and Portugal are not to be 
admitted into the conference when disputes arise over their 

other powera. Moreover, JHpan would never consent to sueh eon- 
terences in regard to dieputea between Cliina and herself. Cf. p. 240. 
If it were possible to admit China or Russia to a conference in cam 
controveraies in regard to the Paeiflc islands were involved, it 
might be possible to bring in the question of justification, under tho 
broad interpretation of the treaty discussed alwve. But this will 
not be possible as long aa no provision is made for a conference. 
Article n doea not admit the qucBtion of justification in any way 
whatever; it merely says that "the most efficient meaaures" wm 
to be taken "to meet the exigencies of the- particular aitUBtion." 
'•See Mr. Hutrhes' letter to Senator Lodge, PongreMtonal r 
February 16, 1022, 2946. 
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let alone Russia or China, vhoae insoUr pcseB- 



I 



aons are not even "respected" by the Treaty.** / 

On the contrary, a macfa more drastie piooeditn is to 
he followed in case any powrr not a party to the Agree- 
ment threatens by aggressire aetioD the rights of the con- 
tracting parties in regard to the Pacific irianda. Kacb par^ 
to the treaty "shall cmnmnnicate with one another folly 
and fraobly In order to arrive at an understanding as to 
the most efficient measvres to be taken, jointly or separately, 
to meet the exigencies of the particnlar dtoation" (Article 
II). This Article does not necessarily reqttire the nse of 
force. But it does nerertheless require some action — the 
most efBcient measures are to be taken, whatever they may 
be. Cert^nly, this Article imposes an obligration in some 
form to resist the "aggression." Suppose Japan pursues 
her past policy in China or Siberia, Suppose, for example, 
that she declares a protectorate over Manchuria. Suppose 
this or similar action leads the Chinese or Soviet Russia or 
the Siberian Republic to declare war. The first objects of 
attack may well be the Japanese islands, lying but a few 
miles oCF Asia, because it is by means of these islands that 
Japan is able to dominate Asia strategically. Formosa lies 
off the Chinese coast midway between Canton and Shanghai. 
Sakhalin lies but a few miles away from northern Siberia, 
But what will be the result of an attack on these islands T 
The United States, Great Britain, and France are pledged 
to take "the most effective measures" to repulse it. No 
conference is to be held. The Treaty does not extend to 
disputes in Asia proper: it does not prevent Japan from 
declaring a protectorate over Mancliuria. True — the United 
States retains the right to protest against Japan's actions 
in Asia, if they are divorced from the islands, etc^ since 

UIj uked to become & party to this Trpaty. »Mording to an 
i diqiAtcli to the JapiLii Wetrkty Chronicle, January 5, 1922, 
Imt Japan objc«Ud, 



aiBpat*« , ds, ■» " 













the Treaty is limited merely to the islands. But in case 
China or Siberia themselves forcibly protest agaitist these 
1 actions by declaring war and attacking these strategic 
' islands, America's hands are tied as far as restraining Jap- 
I anese imperialism is concerned ; in fact, she may be obligated 
to defend it. According to the Brandegee Reservation, 
adopted by the Senate, March 24, 1922 — which declares: 
"The United States understands that under the statement 
in the preamble or under the terms of this treaty there 
is no commitment to armed force, no alliance, no obligation 
to join in any defence" — ^the United States will not send 
its fleet or its troops to defend Japan, But, nevertheless, 
we will remain under some obligation as long as we are a 
party to the Treaty. That obligation would, consequently, 
at least, take the form of a protest to China. And we will 
find ourselves in the very interesting situation of protesting 
to China for attacking Japan when we should be protesting 
to Japan for its aggressions in China or Siberia. *' Al- 
though the terms of the Pour-Power Treaty are limited only 
' to the Japanese insular possessions, the possible aggressions 
against these islands are intimately linked up witli Japanese 
imperialism in Asia. The outstanding defect of the Treaty 
is that it provides no means by which acts of imperialism 
there can be called in question; yet it protects the conse- 
queaces of those acts in case war should break out. The 
Four-Power Treaty does not impose the obligation to go 
to war as did the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. But it prob- 
ably restricts the right of the United States to protest 
against Japanese imperialism ; it probably will restrict its 
freedom of diplomatic action. As a result of the Pour- 
Power Treaty, therefore, Japan has received the pledge 

*■> It may I>e <inid that Japan has given guarontieg in the Open 
Door Treaty, etc., not to commit titese aggrpsaiona ; but she hu 
given Binn'lar "guarantica" in the past: atnl tlic Open Door ''^---- 
ia totnlly divorced from tile Four Tower Pact. See p. 314, 
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of Great Britain and the United States that they will never 
nndertake a joint mililary expedition againat Japan, and 
Japan has also probably restricted the diplomatic pressure 
vhich the United States might otherwise bring to bear. The 
Fonr-Power Treaty is not an alliance: but it is a treaty 
of self-abnegation. 

In return for the Pour-Power Treaty, the United States 
haa gained a pledge from .Japan to "respect onr rights in," 
that is, not attack the Philippines; and Great Britain has 
obtained a similar pledge in regard to Australia. Doubtless 
the American Delegation believed that this pledge was neees- 
■ary in view of the fact that the United States had agreed 
not to fortify the Philippines, But without the Four-Puwer 
Treaty, an attack by Japan would have been ineonceivable 
unless it should come as a part of a war with the United 
States arising out of some other cause. As long as Asia , 
remained open to exploitation, the economie attraction of the 
Philippines would never have been great enough to lead to 
annexation which would probably have meant war with the 
United States. The only real reason why the Japanese 
military party has wished to annex the American posses- 
sions in the Pacific is to use these possessions aa bases to 
prevent the operation of an American fleet in the Orient. 
But since we have voluntarily agreed not bo to intervene, 
Japan's chief purpose in annexing the islands has been 
ranoved. 

The only conceivable advantage, therefore, which this 
country receives from the Four-Power Treaty is the can- 
cellation of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance. There is no 
longer any possibility that the British and the Japanese 
fleets will serve as a unit against us. As we have seen, this 
possibility was an obstacle which prevented the adoption 
of any plan for the limitation of armaments until it was 
removed. But while the Four-Power Treaty eliminates the 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to the United States, 
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it doea not destroy entirely the moral enoouragement which 
that Alliance gave to Japanese imperialism. Great Britain 
no longer guarantees Japan's special interests in the Far 
East, Nevertheless, her diplomatic freedom is stiU re- 
stricted by the Four-Power Treaty and by her interests 
in the Orient which Japan may imperil. In addition, the 
former freedom of action on the part of the United E 
has also probably been curtailed. 



:ion, tno i 



There would have been no necessity for the negotiation of 
the Four-Power Treaty if a real League of Nations had 
been in existence. Such a league would make all alliances 
and special understandings unnecessary — in fact, impos- 
sible. It would provide not only for the peaceful but the 
equitable settlement of all international disputes. True — 
the Paris League fell short of this ideal. It did not outlaw 
alliances. Article '^^ declared that only special under- 
standings which are inconsistent with the terms of the Cov- 
enant are to be abrogated. Article XXI said that ' ' notbii^ 
in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration 
or regional understandings, like the Monroe Doctrine, for 
securing the maintenance of peace," According to the 
parties to it, every alliance is for "securing the maintenance 
of peace." Consequently, since the Armistice, Europe has 
seen the revival of the old system of alliances which had 
previously led it into war. But the United States was as 
much responsible for this revival of alliances as Europe. 
It was at its instigation that Article XXI was written — to 
exempt the Monroe Doctrine. And in order to compensate 
the remainder of the world for such a concession, that 
Article was made also to authorize all "regional under- 
standings" which might very well include the Anglo-Jap- 
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F'knese Alliance. Undoubtedly, if the United States had been 
irilliiig, along with some forty other nations of the world, 
to assume a fair^hare in the responsibility of maintaining 
the peace of the world, Ihe Anglo-Japanese Alliance and all 
alliances would have been forced into oblivion. 

But we refused. The Washington Conference came. We 
found ourselves obliged to take some joint action in one 
region of the world. So wc consented to the Four-Power 
Treaty. This Treaty resembles the League in the sense 
that it aims to prevent war. It imposes upon the United 
States practically the same obligation as far as its nature 
18 concerned as the members of the League of Nations bear. 
Article X of the Covenant pledges the parties "to respect 
and preserve" as against external aggression, the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of the mem- 
bers of the League. And in case of such aggression the 
Council of the League merely advises as to the means by 
which the obligation ia to be ful6lled. As opposed to Article 
X of the Covenant, Article II of the Pour-Power Treaty 
■ays that the powers will communicat« with each other as 
"to the most efficient measures to be taken" (not which 
may be taken) to "meet the exigencies of the particular 
Btaation." Interpreting the nature of the obligation under 
the Pour-Power Treaty literally, it imposes a heavier re- 
sponsibility on the United States than would the Covenant 
■ of the League. It has been asserted that the word "respect 
and preseire" as used in Article X of the Covenant implies 
the use of force, while the word "respect" as used in 
Article I of the Four-Power Treaty does not. This dis- 
tinction may satisfy the legal profession, whom Elihu Root 
apotheosized at the Conference as the "noblest work of 

^M God." But Heaven help us if the word "preserve" has 

^B kept US out of the League of Nations. 

^H Although the Four-Power Treaty is similar to the League 

^B Covenant in the nature of the obligation arising out of 
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VI 

As a rpsiilt of the Naval Treaty, adopting the 5-5-3 ratio 
and the nonfortifieation agreement, it is now impossible for 
any power to iutervene successfiiliy in the Orient by force, 
if acting: alone. By the Four-Power Treaty, it is now im- 
possible for Great Britain and the IToited States to comhine 
their fleets in order to intervene jointly. Moreover, by the 
Pour-Power Treaty the freedom of the United States and 
Great Britain to bring diplomatic pressure against Japan 
is also probably limited. Consequently, as long as these 
Treaties are adhered to, Japan is absolutely supreme in the 
eastern Pacific and over Asia. 

At the same time, the Naval Treaty has made a successful 
Japanese attack on the Pacific Coast impossible, because 
Japan, as far as capital ships are concerned, will have a 
fleet forty per cent inferior to the American fleet; because 
Japan has no real bases or fortifications in the Pacific this 
side of the Bonins; and because the United States retains 
__the right to increase the fortifications in Hawaii. As a 
■ result of this Treaty, it has become a physical impossibility 
for the United States successfully to attack Japan and 
Japan to attack the United States. 

These agreements, so far as England and the United 
States are concerned, have aho removed the possibility of 
war. They have nipped in the bud an impending struggle 
for the supremacy of the seas ; and they have canc^ed the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. These results, together with the 
incidental settlement of the Irish question, have brought 
the English-speaking peoples of the world together more 
closely than ever before. A war between the British and the 
United States is now impossible, not as in the case of the 
United States and Japan, because of strategic reasons, but 
because the causes of war have been removed. 
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^^^^^H FUTURE WmAPONS OF WAR ^^^| 

^ When the "Washington Conference opened in November, 1 
H 1921, 6,000,000 men throughout the world were actively 
V employed in the business of war. The struggles then in 
progress between nations were not being fought on sea, hut 
oa land. And those powers nominally at peace were actu- 
ally spending more money on armies than on battleships,^ 
The situation was as follows : 
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Moreover, many of these nation.s, sueh as Prance, Japan, 
Italy, Greece, Czeeho-Slovakia, Poland, Switzerland, and 
Spain had some form of compulsory military service. Aa 


1 In IBei Japan apent some JTT.OOO.OWI in her Army to $54,000,000 
on b*r Navy; the United States, $817,000,000 to $846,000,000^ Great 
BriUin, «S3O,00O.0OO to $410,000,000. Literary Digest, Novuuber 12, 

■This limit was imposed bv Article 160 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Th* British army was reduced to 215,000 by the Houae of Com- 
moDM oa March 22, 1022.- 
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a result, the total reserve military forces of the nations of 
the world amounted to 14,000,000, Hiaking a grand total 
of 20.000,000 soldiers in the world to-day. 

Obviously, the reduction of these great land establish- 
ments was desirable. They were a constant menace to the 
peace of the world ; they were forcing many nations into 
batikruptcy; they were Backing op productive man power 
w^ich should have been employed in economic enterprise. 
Of primary importance also was the fact that naval dis- 
armament could never be successful unless the size of armies 
was also limited. A maritime power could not give Dp its 
means of defense on the sea aa long as continental powers 
were unrestricted in military strength. 

In 1921, France was maintaining the largest Army in the 
world, if the disorganized rebel bands in China be left oat 
of consideration. Its Army was composed of 591,000 
Frenchmen and 227,000 North African and colonial troops, 
a total of 818,000.' Moreover, France was attempting to 
bind Germany with a band of iron. With this end in view 
ahe had contracted military alliances with Belgium and 
with Poland. The Polish Army of General Haller was 
recruited and equipped in France. In the spring of 1920, 
France supplied Poland with thousands of rifles, machine- 
guns and shells. The French Budget for 1930 contained a 
credit to Poland of 400,000,000 francs, an item which was 
repeated in 1921.* In addition, France had attempted to 
infiuence the policies of the new states of central Europe 
and of Rumania so that they would pounce on Germany's 
back whenever the latter should threaten France.' As a 



"See the report of flie Army Cflmniia?ion ot the Cliamber of Depu- 
ties. T^mpa, December I, 1921. 

♦ Frorti the kre Kouvclle, as in the Manchester Guardian Wctktj/, 
Febniaty 3, IB22. 

» For R disrusaion of French military, policy, see Bourgpt, "Pour 1» 
defense nationBle," Journal des Dibala, edition hebdomndalre, Ftbn.- 
ary 3, 10, 17, 24, 1B22. ' 
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result, France indirectly controlled far more troops than 
her own. 

This policy had a two-fold object: first, to malie cer-;! 
tain the collection of the indemnity from Germany; andi" 
secondly, to safetruard France from attack and the newly: 
drawn boundary lines of Europe from alteration. It was a ' 
policy of an Armed Peace, and it was continuing Europe 
in a passive state of war. Nevertheless, France believed she 
could follow no other line of conduct. Her former allies 
had deserted her. England now questioned every demand 
she made. America had refused to enter the League of 
Nation.s and to ratify the AurIo- American -French Alliance 
which would have guaranteed French frontiers from attack. 
Italy was cool. Under such circumstances, France was liter- 
ally forced back into the Old Diplomacy. Whatever the 
ultimate results of such a policy may be, it, and it alone, 
offered France immediate security. Such was the reason- 
ing of an nnanimous nation, whose people had witnessed 
two wars in the last half-century and who were resolved 
that the Germans should not cross the Rhine a^ain. When 
Premier Briand carae to Wa.shingion, he brought one man- 
date with him : to proclaim to the world that France, under 
these circumstances, could not di.sarm. And M. Briand 
was not slow in makinfr this purpose known. At the Second 
Plenary Session (November 15), he said that he would 
be happy "to state publicly . . . what the position of 
France is," On the 21st his opportunity came. In an 
eloquent address, he asserted that France could not disarm 
physically until Germany had disarmed morally, but as yet 
there were no signs that Germany was penitent of heart. 
The war party was plotting to regain control. And Field 
Marshal Ludendorff had just published a book, from which 
M. Briand read, in which the former German general said 
that war was nf God and eteraal peace a dream, Germany 
liad 7,000,000 men who were trained by the last war. These 
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men could be mobilized over night. Although the Peace 
Treaty had limited Germany's Army to 100,000 men, she 
had organized "police" forces of 150,000 men, supposedly 
to maintain internal order, but many of which could actu- 
ally serve as the officers of a revengeful army." Moreover, 
Europe was threatened by the possibility of a Russo-German 
Alliance, against which France must stand guard. Con- 
fronted by these conditions, it would be criminal to leave 
France defenseless. The Goveniment had already reduced 
the period of service from three to two years. Legislatiou 
■was contemplated reducing the array one-half.' But "If 
anyone asks us to go further," M. Briand said, "I should 
have to answer clearly and definitely that it would be im- 
possible for us to do it without exposing ourselves to a most 
serious danger," However, if the other powers would come 
to France and say, "We realize your danger and we will 
help yon secure your safety," why then France would agree 
to another plan. But until that was done, France could 
not give up the right to defend herself. 

M, Briand 's speech may have been satisfactory to the 
French Chamber of Deputies to whom it was in reality 
addressed ; but it east the first shadow across the Washing- 
ton Conference. In reply, the spokesmen of the other 
powers expressed sj-nipathy for France's position, Mr. 
Balfour assured M. Briand that Great Britain was ready to 



8 The QerniBn Govcnimeiit on NovembFr 22 ieaued an official denial 
oE M. Briand's charges that the Qennan Army was composed «xpIu- 
aively of ofilcers of the old army. It said that the police force 
(Schiietzpo)izci) vas created at tlie hidding of the Alliea; and that 
it W83 subject to the eiclUBive crmtri)! of the civilian miniBtries of tba 
Federated States. Moreover, the Einwohnerwehr, or civilian guards, 
which M. Briand asserted to exist, had been dissolved. 

I On. .^pril 6, 1922, the French Chamber of Deputies, by a rote of 
320 to 237, upheld Prime Minister Poincar^'s demand for eighteen 
months military service and an army of 060,000 men. 'Fhis is very 
far from tlie reduction of one-half promised by M. Briand, which 
would have reduced the French Army to about 410,000. See Nen' 
york TriburtB, April 7, 1B22. 
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Wabe further sacrifices to defend the liberty which the 
Allies had so dearly won. And Mr. Hui^hes asserted that 
there was no "moral isolation for the defenders of liberty 
and justice." Nevertheless, both speakers together with 
Senator Schanzer of Italy indicated that the Conference | 
should still consider what reduction in land armament might | 
be brought about. 

Somewhat different was the reply of Baron Kato. After 
expressing the sympathy of the Japanese Delegation for 
"France's peculiarly difficult position," he declared "that j 
the size of the land armamenta of each State should be j 
determined by its peculiar geographical situation and other , 
circumstances, and these basic factors are so divergent and 
complicated that an effort to draw final comparisons is 
hardly possible." In plain words, this meant that Japan, 
like France, would not tolerate international tampering 
with her Army. 

But these public addresses did not end the discassion of 
the Land Armament question. At the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Limitation of Armament, held November 23, Mr. 
Balfour declared that Great Britain "uould not consent to 
the whole question of land and air armaments being . . . 
withdrawn from the purview of the Conference." Senator 
Schanzer also strongly declared himself in favor of the 
reduction of armies (241). But M. Briand stood firm. He 
said there was no use in wasting time in Platonic expres- 
sions. If the powers were willing to share the burden of 
guarding France's frontiers, she would consider the reduc- 
tion of armies. But he heard no such offer. Consequently, 
he must insist that the Limitation of Land Armaments — 
the third subject on the Agenda— be dropped. As for rules 
for control of new agencies of warfare— the second subject 
— Prance would agree to the appointment of three sub- 
committees, one on aircraft, one on gases, and a third on 
f'ubjects relating to the rules of war (247). After this 
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pronouncemenl, M. Briand left Washington, tie ohjet 
his coming having been fulfilled. He sailed for France t 
November 24; M. Rene Viviaiii and, later, M. Albert 
Sarraut, succeeded him as head of the French Delegation. 
Such was the first failure of the Washington Conference. 
And in large part it was due to France. But her demand 
for a large army Tvas not due to imperialism. It was due 
to a belief that Germany will take its revenge on France 
whenever it gets in a position to do so. Undoobtedly, 
France is suffering from a bad ease of nerves. Undoubtedly, 
her fears are exaggerated. But they would have been long 
since banished if the United States had entered the League 
of Nations and promised to defend France against another 
attack.' But we had refused to give France this guaranty. 
We had little right, therefore, to ask France to surrender 
her only remaining means of defending herself, witlioat 
offering some definite quid pro quo. 

II 

Inasmuch as France had agreed to discuss the question of 
"Rules for Control of New Agencies of Warfare," three 
subcommittees were now appointed to consider the questions 
of poison gas, aircraft, and rules of international law. 

Poisonous gas had first been introduced into modern war- 
fare by the German Armies in 1915. It proved to be "ab- 
horrent to civilization," and "it was a cruel, unfair, and 
improper use of science," demoralizing to "the better in- 
Btinets of humanity." * As poison gas was a new means of 

B For a discussion of the effect of the refuaal of the United St«.tCfl 
to enter the League on French foreign policy, see Burll, Coirfemjio- 
rarji French Politica, (1920) Chapttirs XIII and XIV. 

» Report of the Advisory Committee of tlie American Delegation. 
This Committee, composed of twenty-one membcra. headed by ex- 
Senator George Sutherland, was appointed by President Harding 
to represent public opinion. They made studies of all the problems 
before the Conference, and, according to the American Detegation 
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warfare, there had been aome question during the war 
whether or not its use was lawful. The Hague Convention 
of 1907 prohibited "the use of projectiles the sole object 
of which is the diffusion of aspbysiating or deleterious 
gases,""* But this Declaration applied only to projectiles 
whoso sole object was the diffusion of gas. But, in the 
European War, gas was diffused by many other meaas." 
tforeover, the United States had never ratified the Declara- 
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AH doubt, however, as to the legality of poison gas i 
set at rest by the Paris treaties. Artiele 171 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and corresponding provisions in the other 
treaties, declared that "the use of asphyxiating, poisonous 
or other gases and all analogous liquids, materials or de- 
vices being prohibited, their manufacture and importation 
are strictly forbidden in Germany." This article was ho- 
mologated in the special Treaty between Germany and the 
United States of August 25, 1921. Consequently, all of the 
five naval powers at Washington had already recognized 
the principle that poison gas could not be used as a weapon 
of war. 

In view of this fact, it is difficult to understand why the 
Washington Conference should wish tJi reconsider the rule 
unless it were to change it. In fact, this is what the Sub- 
committee on Chemical Warfare in its report made on 

(7S51, "their reports and sdvice were of tlie preatcst value." In 
addition to the chairman, the Committee was compoaed of, Charles 
S. Barrett; Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird: Mrs. Katlierine PliillipB 
Edson: Mrs. Elennnr Franklin T.gan: Henry P. Fletcher, Under 
Secretary of State; Samuel Gompcrs; Hertwrt C. Hoover, Secretarr 
of Commerce; John I-. Lewis; Oovernor John M. Parker of Louisi- 
ana: General John J. Pershing; Conf^'easman Stephen G. Porter; 
Kf^r Admiral W. L. Rodgers; Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Sec- 
rcUiry of th* NsTy; Wiliard Saulshurv; Harold M. Sewall; Walt*r 
George Smitti; Carrai A. Thompson: \Villiftm Boyce Thompson; J, 
MaySew Wainwright, Assistant Secretary of War; Mrs. Thomas 
O. Winter. 

MThe L*WB of War on Land, Seetinn II, Article XXU. 
^B II Gamer, Iniemalimial Late and thr War, i, 277. 
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Jaimary 6, 1922, actually advocated. Its coneluaiona were 
that "the only limitation practicable is to wholly prohibit 
the uae of gases against cities and other large bodies of non- 
eombatants in tfie same maancr as high explosives may be 
limited, but that there ctnUd be no limitation on their use 
af/ainst the armed forces of the enemy, ashore or afloat" 
(385)." In other words, it would recognize poison gas 
as a legitimate means of warfare. 

But the force of American opinion prevented the Con- 
ference from taking such a backward step." This opinion 
was expressed through the report of the American Advisory 
Committee, whieh resolved that "chemical warfare, includ- 
ing the use of gases, whether toxic or nontoxic, should be 
prohibited by international agreement, and shonld be 
claased with such unfair methods of warfare as poisoning 
wells, introducing germs of disease, and other methods 
that are abhorrent in modern warfare" (386). Likewise, 
the General Board of the United States Navy recommended 
that gat? warfare be prohibited. 

Supported by these opinions, the American Delegation 
went over the head of the Subcommittee and introduced the 
following resolution {on January 6, 1922) whieh followed 
the language of the Treaty of Versailles : 

The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or analogous 
liquids or other paaca and all materials or dfivioea having been 
justly condemned by the general opinion of tie civilised world 
and a prohibition of such use having been declared in treaties 
to which a majority of the civilized powers are parties — 

Now, to the end that this prohibition flhall be universally 
accepted as a part of iutemational law, binding alike the con- 
's TTiB Italian repre sen to tives on the Biil)committee had recom- 
meixled the total abolition nf poison gaa, but to no avail. 

» It undoubtedly waH influenced by the deBpription of the horrorB 
of future ^ warfare, given in Irwin. The Nmt War. AM^rdiug to 
the rwolutionB received by the American Advisory Ckunmittee, tien 
were 3S6,1T0 vot«e cast for the abolition of gas warfare and oi^y 1*^ 
for its retention, 
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) and practice of natiooB, tbo si^atory powers declara 
their assent to euch a prohibition, a^ree to be bound tbereb;' 
between tbemaelves, and invito all other civilized nations to 
adhere thereto. 

Certainly the adoption of this Resolution, which was 
embodied in the Submarine Treaty of February 6, 1922, 
brought little glory to the Washington Conferenee.'* It 
simply reiterated a principle of international law to which 
some thirty or forty nations had already expressly agreed," 



III 

The question of aircraft was also investigated by a sab> 
committee. This too was a comparatively new weapon of 
war whose potentialities are yet to be discovered. During 
the World War, bombing planes were actively employed 
chiefly in attacliing defenseless towns." After-the-war 
development indicated that the bombing plane had become 
"the most terrible weapon that human ingenuity has de- 
vised." " In view of the dangers attendant upon the opera- 
tion of planes, and the terrific damage done by bombing 
planes, particularly to defenseless civilian populations, it 
was natural for the Conference to ask, "Shall the use of 
aircraft be prohibited in time of warT' But, although the 

'* See Appendix I. Colonel Vestel, "The Anns Conference in Eft- 
ritw," Army and \'at?y Journal, March 4, 1922, says that, treaty 
or no treaty, the use or gas in war will be limited. No country likely 
to be the theater of war .will use it because of its own civilian popula- 
tion. He thinks it doubtful that gas will ever be dropped from air- 
craft aa retaliation is too easy and too effective. Tlie Qermans did 
not drop it from aircraft. 

"The Tempt says in an editorial of February 26, 1B22, that the 
wordiuK of this Treaty leeitimatea the use of poison gas a^inst non- 
ctviliseed nations. But this is obviously not the meaning of the 
Treaty, although only civilized powers pledge tbemeelves not to uae 
poison gas. 

!• (taroer. op. eit., i, 4ft6. 

■'Bywater, "The Limitation of Naval AnnamentB," Alkmiw 
^ JfoirtAJy, February, 1S22. 
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Italian reprcsentati%'es believed an effective limitation could 
be obtained by limiting the number of pilots in a perma- 
nent military establishment, the subcommittee, in true 
expert fashion, decided that any limitations would be im- 
possible. 

This conclusion was reached ostensibly because aircraft 
was as yet undeveloped ; and because it was impossible to 
prohibit the use of aircraft in war without hampering the 
development of commercial aircraft, which the Armament 
Committee decided was an important factor in the progress 
of civilization. Consequently, on January 9, 1922, it 
adopted two resolutions: the first of which declared that 
"the Committee is of the opinion that it is not at present 
practicable to impose any effective limitations upon the 
numbers or characteristics of aircraft, either commercial or 
military," The second declared that "the Committee ia 
of the opinion that the use of aircraft in war should be 
covered ky the rules of warfare as adapted to aircraft by 
a further conference which should be held at a later date" 
(416). Thus all efforts at limiting competition in what 
may prove to be the most effective and deadly instrnment 
of war ever invented, totally failed. The only action taken 
by the Conference even indirectly in this respect was in 
the adoption of Article VII of the Naval Treaty which lim- 
ited the tonnage in aircraft carriers to 135,000 tons each 
in the case of the United States and Great Britain, and to 
60,000 tons each in the case of Prance and Italy, and 
to 81,000 tons in the case of Japan." Article IX of the 
Treaty limited the tonnage of each carrier to 27,000 tons, 
and Article X limited its guns to eight inches in caliber. 
But these provisions only affected — and indirectly — air- 
craft operating at sea. 

■» But this greatly exceeded the original propoial of 80,000 tonf 
each for Great Britain and the United Stntca and 4S,000 t '~""' 
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^p The third subject referred to a subcommittee concerning 
rules of international law. During the World War, new 
instrmneuts of warfare and new conditions had made for- 
mer rules of international law inapplicable. There was no 
I adequate law in regard to submarines; to aircraft;" to 
poisonous gases ; to contraband ; to blockades ; to unneutral 
service — to mention only a few controversial subjects. The 
Advisory Committee of Jurists who had assembled at the 
Hague in July, 1920, to prepare a plan for the permanent 
court of international justice, had recommended that an- 
other conference be called to restate established rules of 
international law, and to formulate changes wliich should 
be made in the light of the experience of the last war. This 
suggestion was communicated to the Council of the League 
of Nations (331), who, after some modification, sent the 
suggestion to the Assembly. But this body rejected it alto- 
gether. Nevertheless, the need was urgent and the Ameri- 
can Delegation believed that the Washington Conference 
should do something in the matter. Yet it soon found that 
it would be impossible to achieve any definite results because 
of the limited nature of the Conference itself. Only nine 
powers were at Washington: they could not presume to 
legislate for the whole world. Moreover, the questions of 
international law in dispute were highly technical. They de- 
manded the careful attention of legal experts with which 
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i>The BagTie Cotiff^rence nf ISDO had B<1opte'] a declnratioa, in th« 
Iawi of War on Land, wbtch prohibited the diHchHrse of projectiles 
from balloone, for a period of five yeara. Another declaration 
(Article Z6) forbudR the bonibardnient of undefended towns. At the 
•e«ond Conference of 1907. the first declaration waa renewed by half 
of the Stfttcfl, the remainder refusing to ratify it, among them being 
Pnncc, Germany and Japan. Article 25, however, was chan^ t« 
read tbat the attack of an undefended town bi/ any meana tehjttever 
was prohibited. Tbia provision was inserted apparently to cover air 
•ttaclcB. But the question then arose if all towns were not unde- 
fended flgainat air attacks. If eo, all such attBcka were illegal 
Borne deciaion on Ibis point was necessary'. Higgins, The Hague 
I Peace Conference, p. 237; Ourner, op. cil., i, 485. 
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the Conference waa not equipped. Consequently, the only 
action of the Conference in this respect waa the adoption 
of a resolution, presented by Mr. Root on January 27, 1922, 
which authorizes the appointment of a Commission com- 
posed of not more than two members of each of the five 
naval powers to consider what changes should be made in 
the rules of International Law so as adequately to cover 
new methods of attack. Tliis Commission is to report its 
conclusions to each of the powers represented. And they 
shall thereupon confer "as to the acceptance of the report 
and the course to be followed to secure the consideration 
of its recommendations by the other civilized powers.'"^ 



IV 

Because of the unsettled conditions arising out of the 
World War, the American Delegation, in its original dis- 
armament proposal, was unable to make any suggestions as 
to limiting the French and Italian Navie-s. This matter, 
which had been reserved for further discussion, was con- 
sidered by the naval subcommittee. In December it rec- 
ommended that France and Italy each adopt a replacement 
tonnage of 175,000 tons compared to the 300,000 tons 
allowed Japan and the 500,000 tons allowed Great Brit- 
ain and the United States."' The three great naval powera 
had agreed to reduce their existing capital ship strei^th 
forty per cent. If similarly diminished, the present strength 
of the French Navy, which was 221,000 tons, would be 
reduced to 136,000 tons. But the powers were willing that 
France not only retain but increase her present tonnage to 
a total of 175,000 tons. Such a figure was perfeetly agree- 



'oSm Resolution No. 1, Appendix. For the aulimarinc resolution, 
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^V able to Italy, if Prance would alao accept it,'* But despite 
this apparent generosity, the French Delegation was obdu- 
rate. Instead of a replacement tonnage of five capital ships, 
it demanded ten capital ships of a total tonnage of 350,000 
tons. This demand was based on the argument that, unlike 
the other powers. Prance had been forced to suspend all 
naval construction during and since the war. In 1914, she 
was carrjing out a naval program which would have given 
her a fleet of twenty-eight capital ships of 700,000 tons by 
November, 1921. But when the war came she was forced 
even to suspend construction on the four superdreadnoughts 
of the Beam type. For nearly eight years she had launched 
not even a Bubmarine, Meanwhiic, the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan bad launched a great number of bat- 
tl&ihips and eruisers.'^ Consequently, the proportionate 
strength of the French Navy had greatly declined. The 
French Delegation believed thnt ten capital ships were 
necessary to guard the communications of Prance with her 
colonies and to protect her 60,000,000 subjects there. 

»But it was utterly impossible to grant this demand. It 
meant that France would construct ten post-Jutland vessels 
as opposed to the three allowed to Great Britain, Sueh a 
fleet would have made France supreme throughout Europe, 
not only on land but on sea. It would have necessitated 
further construction on the part of other powers so that 
^L the limitation of armaments would have become totally 
^H impossible. 

^f Consequently, the Conference could not give in to France 
on the question of capital ships as it had in the matter of 

"The equality of tlie French and Italian fleets meant that the 
naval, untl tlierefore probably tbe political supremacy of the Medi- 
I terranexn would paes to Italy. It was reported that (ireat Britain 
[ bwisted on a rotio which would permit the Britieh Mediterranean 

it fa) be as stronj; as the French and Italian fleetn there combined. 

«» 8e* La Rruy^re. "La marine franijaiiie fl. Wnahiagton," Journal 
I itt Dibata (ed, heb.), February 10, 1923. 
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X'J effective because submarines can rapidly be constructed in 
time of war if the submarine industry is kept alive in time 
of peace. The only way to end the horrors of this type 
of warfare was by total abolition. The British did not 
advocate this merely for selfish motives. They believed they 
were fighting a battle for the whole civilized world. 

In reply the French, Italian and Japanese representa- 
tives joined Lord Lee in denouncing the illegal warfare of 
the submarine in the past. Nevertheless, they insisted that 
it was a legitimate and an effective weapon of defense. In 
' a written statement, read before the Armament Committee 
on December 23, 1921, Admiral de Bon of the French Dele- 
gation made an elaborate vindication. lie asserted that 
submarines had proved effective against the battleship dur- 
ing the War and that they had proved useful as scouts. 
He believed that they could be legitimately used against 
merchant shipping, provided they followed well-defined 
rules against inhuman practices. He also thought it unwise 
to limit submarine tonnage unreasonably "since we have 
before us an entirely new weapon, concerning which no 
one of us can foresee the possible transformation and 
growth, perhaps in the near future" (285). He declared 
that 90,000 tons was the absolute minimum which could be 
laid down for any nation. M. Sarraut also said that the 
Conference had agreed on the reduction of offensive naval 
armaments, "but the question of means of defense must be 
left to the consideration of the countries interested" (294). 

Mr. Balfour made a strong answer to the French arga- 
ment on December 24, He firmly hut courteously pointed 
out that Prance had prevented all discussion in regard to 
, land armaments on the pica that her frontiers were con- 
stantly threatened. Now she insisted on the creation of 
^ a great submarine fleet. Yet this fleet would be worthless 
to Prance in case of an attaek by Germany. But if sub- 
marines were not abolished, Germany also would build'l 
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snbmaruie fleet. France would then be forced to look for 
protection to the great antisubmarine forces which England 
had in her seafaring population. Would not any one who 
looked at the French demand, from a strictly strategical 
and tactical standpoint, be forced to say that the French 
fleet was built mainly against Great Britain! (296) Ee 
believed that if tlie five great naval powers at Washington 
should unanimously abolish the submarines, the smaller 
nations of the world would adhere to this principle "as the 
beginning of a great and beneficent reform." 

Although the British Delegation undoubtedly underesti- 
mated the defensive value of the submarine," it stood on 
firm ground in arguing that it was a hideous means of 
warfare which could never be controlled by fine-drawn 
rules. Its indictment profoundly moved the American 
public who had not forgotten tho Lusitania."^ And it 
also apparently moved President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes. On December 24, Mr, Hughes said that the Brit- 
ish argument was almost unanswerable and that it had been 
■ made in the interests of the peace of the world. Neverthe- 
less, this Conference could not act because of the absence 
of the great majority of nations from it. He implied that 
it would be best to bring the question up before a special 
conference. The British Delegation ended a plucky and a 
righteous fight, in which it received no support from any 
other powers, by recording the following declaration: 

The British Empire Dplegation desires formally to place on 
record its opinion that the use of submarines, whilst of small 

■ :«S*e p. 235. 

" The AmcTioan Advisor; Committee had not recommended the 
l^litian of the Bubma,rinea, but merel; that they ebould obey the 
•ame rules &« merchant vessels. In not advocating abolttioD. the 
Committee certainly misrepresented Anieriean opinion. In the straw 
Totea received by this Committee 422,488 voted for the abolition 

of tbe iDbmarioe to about 4,000 who favored its retention or re- 

^■^ ctriction. ^^^M 
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value for defensive purposes, leads inevitably to acts which are 
inconsiBtent with the laws of war and the dictates of humanity, 
and the Delegation desires that united action should be taken 
by all nations to forbid their naaintenance, construction, or 
employment. 

Nerertbeleas, the debate of the last few days succeeded 
in leading the American Delegation to revise its original 
sabmariue proposal. It was now sugge.sted that the United 
States and Great Britain maintain 60,000 instead of 90,000 
submarine tonnage, wliile France, Italy and Japan main- 
l tain the status quo. But all of the three latter delegations 
objected to tliis proposal. The Japanese eould not go below 

\ the 54,000 tons originally allotted them. The Italians 
insisted on a tonnage as large as the French. And the 
French said they must await instructions from Paris. These 
were finally received ; and on December 28, M. Sarraut read 
a statement to the effect that the French Cabinet had 
decided that it could not accept a limitation lower than 
330,000 tons for auxiliary craft and 90,000 tons for sub- 

' marines. As such a demand would give France the most 
effective submarine fleet in the world — despite the fact that 

■•,. she is a third-class naval power, the limitation of submarine 
tonnage had become impossible. Such a fleet, if con- 
structed, would threaten the very existence of England, 
unless she constructed antisubmarine craft aimed specifi- 
cally against it. The French fleet was limited to 175,000 
tons. Yet France had demanded a submarine quota of 
90,000 tons. Submarines were useful chiefly in the destruc- 
tion of commerce, without which England eould not live. 
As Mr. Balfour said, "One must not overlook the teachings 
of history. Britain had had many conflicts with France, 
though happily in the distant past" (316). But France 
had never feared Great Britain. Her inferior man power 
could never invade France. And her capital ships could 
not "imperil the life of France for an hour." On i 
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other hand, Prance could utterly destroy England with Ihc 
submarine unless England increased her armament. 

In order to set at rest the natural feara of Great Britain 
and to safeguard commerce against submarine attacks, Mr. 
Root introduced a resolution, on December 28, dealing with 
the roles of this kind of warfare. It read as follows : ■ 



The signatory powers, desiring to make moro effective the 
rules af]opt«d by civilized nations for the protection of the lives 
of neutrals and noncom bat ants at sea in time of war, declare 
that among those rules the following are to be deemed an eatab- 
liahed part of international law : 

1. A merchant vessel must bo ordered to stop for visit and 
•earch to determine iU charucter before it can be captured. 

A merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuses to 
atop for visit and search after warning. 

A merchant vessel must not bo destroyed unless the crew and 
passengers have been first placed in safety. 

S. Belligerent submarines are not under any circnmstances 
Axempt from the universal rules above stated, and if a sub- 
nurine cannot capture a merchant vessel in conformity with 
these rules the existinsr law of nations requires it to desist from 
Attack and from capture and to permit the morcbant vessel to 
proceed unmolested. 

The signatory powers invito the adherence of all the civilized 
powers to the foregoing statement of established law to the 
end that there may bo a clear public understanding throughout 
the world of the standards of conduct by which the public opin- 
ion of the world is to pass judgment upon future belligerents. 



The signatory powers recognize the practicol impossibility 
of using submarines as commerce destroyers without violating 
the requirements universally accepted by civilized nations for 
the protection of the lives of tho neutrals and noncombatants 
and, to the end that the prohibition of such use shall be uni- 
TMBally seccpted as a part of the law of notions, they declare 
their assent to such prohibition and invite all other nations to 
adhere thereto. 
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The signatory powers, desiring to insure the enforcement of 
the humane rules declared by them with respect to the prohi- 
bition of the uae of submeriueB in warfare, further declare that 
any peraoa in the service of any of the powers adopting' theee 
rules who shull yiolate any of the rules thus adopted, whether 
or not aach person is under orders of a govemmentat superior, 
shall be deemed to have Tiolated the laws of war, and shall be 
liable to trial and punishment as if for an act of piracy, and 
may be brought to trial before the civil or militai; authoritiefl 
of any such powers within the Jurisdiotion of which he may 
be found. 

The first Resolution merely repeated the recognized prin- 
ciples of international law — that a merchant ship must be 
visited and searched before it can be captured, and that 
it must not be destroyed unless its crew and passengers are 

' first placed in safety.^' The second Resolution would 
amend the rules of international law by prohibiting abso- 

: lutely the use of submarines as commerce destroyers because 
of the practical impossibility of a submarine to obey these 
rules when attacking merchantmen. For example, if a sub- 
marine should come to the surface to visit and search a mer- 
chant vessel, it would lose the advantage of an unexpected 
submarine attack, and its appearance for this purpose 
■would make it possible for an armed merchantman to sink 
it. Moreover, on account of the size of a submarine, it is 
impossible for it either to take a prize into port or to take 
off the passengers and crew of a merchantman before sink- 
ing it. The third Resolution declared that any person 
"in the service of any of the powers adopting these rules"" 

'« Sep Chapter IV of tlie Declaration of London, February 26. 1909 : 
also Oppcnheim. International Law, 3rd edition, ii, Cliapler VI; 
Moore, Digest of International Lam, vii, 1199-1214. 

s^lTie penalty tor piracy applies only to violationa ol the rnlea in 
regard to search, eeisure, and Bn(ety, enUDciated in Article 1. U 
does not apply to violatfon of tlie rule that BUbniarinea shall not be 
lined as commerce deetroyera. This question wbb raised during the 
dpl>atcs by Sir John Salmond of New Zealand, and it was anawond 
as above by Mr. Hughea and Mr. Root (379,380), 
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Hbould be liable to punishment as if for piracy for violating 
them, by any of the powers within the juriBdiction of which 
he sliould be found. I 

As the first of these Resolutions merely reiterated exiflf* 
ing international law, it received the eloquent endorsement 
of all. But the second and third Resolutions, prohibiting 
altogether the use of the submarine as a, commerce destroyer 
and punishing violations of the rules in regard to such 
attai-ks as piracy, was a new and drastic principle. Admi- 
ral de Bon suggested that the Hoot Resolution be handed 
over to a committee of jurists (326). But Mr. Root re- 
torted that this was "no perfunctory business for a com- 
mittee of lawyers." It was a statement of undisputed 
principles. But despite this plea, the French, Japanese 
and Italian Delegations felt obliged to refer Article 11 back 
to their home governments. 



It was while awaiting these instructions that the Confer- 1\, 
ence learned tlie source of England's apprehension toward \ 
the French demand for a great submarine fleet. On Decem- 
ber 30, Lord Lee, after paving the way with diplomatic 
platitudes, proceeded to read from an article published in 
La Bcuue Maritime of January, 1920, by Capitaine de Frey- 
gate Castex, now Chief of Staff to the Admiral of the 
Second Division in the Mediterranean and principal Icc- 
tnrer in the senior officers' course for nest year. La Revue 
Maritime was an official publication, issued under the direc- 
tion of tie historical department of the Navy General Staff. 
In tJiia article, Castex justified, according to Lord Lee. the 
unrestricted use of the submarine. Castes declared that 
the idea of the submarine fras invented not by the Germans 
but by the Freni;h, notably by Admiral Aube. But regard- 
less o£ the inventor of such a form of warfare, Ca&tez 
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declared that "it must be recognized tliat the Gennans 
were absolntely justified in resorting to it," He also said: 
"To sum up, one can see nothing in the attitude of the 
Germans which, militarily speaking, is not absolutely cor- 
rect. The failure to give notice before torpedoing has 
raised a storm of protest, but it is not so inadmissible as 
at first sight appears." The final quotation read by Lord 
' Lee was as follows: "After many centuries of effort, thanks 
to the ingenuity of man, the instrument, the system, the 
martingale is at hand which will overthrow for good and 

\ all the naval power of England." 

The author of these remarks, Lord Lee added, was to be 
a lecturer in the Senior Officers' course; and he would "no 
doubt, unless a change of policy took place, be pouring what 
the British Delegation regarded as this infamy and this 
poison into the ears of the serving officers of the French 
Navy." He fervently hoped that the French Government 
would disavow such statements, and the best way of doing 
80 was to adhere to the Root Resolution. 

In reply Admiral de Bon expressed great regret that 
the misunderstanding between France and England had 
been based on this article, which he formally repudiated 
in the name of France, The article expressed purely the 
opinion of a man who was more of a literary than a naval 
officer. Moreover, the General Staff declined to assume 
responsibility for any utterances in La Revue, according 
to the statement printed on the title page.'" This article, 
which the French Delegation considered a " monstroaity" 
(351), eould not sully the honor of the French General 
Staff and Navy. To these remarks, M. Sarraut added hia 
regrets and repudiation. ■ 

Although the Castex affair was unpleasant, it had (Hie 

I beneficial result. It forced the French to accept the Root 

"This waa a mistalSB. Tbere wiis no midi fitateraent in the jAim- 
■ry number of the Rvi-ae. It did not appear until April. 
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Snbmariiie Resolutions. Hitherto, Admiral de Bon had 
contended that submarines might legitimately be used to 
capture merchantmen, although they should be obliged to 
obey the rules of war in doing so.'* Yet the Root Resolu-' 
tion would prohibit the use of submarines as commerce 
destroyers under any conditions whatever. Theoretically, it 
still might be possible for a submarine to demand the sur- 
render of a merchant ship. But the submarine actually 
could not do this in safety because the merchant ships might 
still be armed. There was nothing in the Root Resolution 
to prevent this. 

However, because of the necessity of proving that the 
sentiments expressed in the Castes article did not repre- 
Bent the opinion of France, its Delegation was virtually 
obliged to accept the Root Resolutions without qualification. 

But before adopting them, a searching debate was to 
take place, resulting in a number of amendments to the 
original Root proposals. Perhaps the most important of 
these changes occurred in Article III, prohibiting the use 
of the submarine as a commerce destroyer. Originally, 
this Article amounted to nothing more than a suggestion 
that international law he changed to that effect. It merely 
said that the powers "declare their assent to such prohibi- 
tion and invite all other nations to adhere thereto." In 
the opinion of Mr. Hughes this Resolution would not even 
bind the five powers "if others by their refusal to assent 
prevented it from becoming a general principle." He 
assumed that the intention of the resolution was not that 
these powers should try to make international law for them- 
Belves, which, of course, they could not do, but that they 
should use their infiuence to obtain the adherence of nations 



»i Cf. the article by Ren* La Bruyfre, "L'utilisation du Bous-marin 
eoatre le« navires marchniidB," Journnl rfes Dfbali (ed, heb.), Jftiiu- 
arjr 13, lOSZ, in whidi be approves of submarine attacks an the eui^ 
Jam but not when subnierged, etc. 
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to 8 new nil« of Uw omUwirig tbe sabmirinc mb ■ dsBtrojer 
of ooounerce (342). Hr. Root aJso said that this nsolD- 
tion called "for an aet wfaicfa did oot take effect tmtQ 
aaCDt bad beeo received. ' ' Bat sach an innocaoas proposal 
did not satisfy Ifr. Balfcnir. He believed that tbe five 
powen eoold ^ree ai between themselves not to use the 
sabraarine u a eommeree destroy«r, without waiting for 
the anent of the other powers. On December 29, he moved 
an amendment as follows: "They declare their assent to 
stieh prohibition and they agree to be bound tiitreby as 
between themselves, and they invite all other nations to 
adhere to the present agreement." Mr, Boot agreed to this 
important change, and it was sabstantially incorporated in 
the Btibmarine treaty." 

In the original Root proposal, the penalty of piracy for 
violating existing mles in regard to attacks on merchant- 
men, was to be impoaed only on persona "in the service of 
any of the powers adopting these roles," Thns limited, 
the penalty conld not be imposed on persons in the service 
of a power who refused to follow these rules of humanity. 
As a result, this exemption from punishment would actually 
encourage powers not to adhere to these rules, and to 
embark on the unrestricted destruction of merchant ships. 
These considerations were brought to the attention of the 
Committee on Limitation of Armament, on January 6, by 
Senator Pearce of Australia, who moved to omit the words 
"in the service of any power adopting these rules" (376) 
/ — thus making the penalty apply to any person of any 
natiouality. This amendment was substantially adopted. 

In connection with the same Article, Senator Schanzer 
pointed out that in its original form, the penalty of piracy 
was imposed only on submarines. The Italian Delegation 
believed that the same punishment should be imposed on 



" See Article III, Treaty II, Appendix I. 
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surface Bhips without distiDctiou which should infringe 
upon these rules. This amendment was, in fact, ' ' the indift- 
pensable condition" for the acceptance of the Root Resolu- 
tions by the Italian Delegation (37S). Consequently, this 
change was also made by declaring that *'any person in the 
serrice of any power who shall violate any of those rules" 
(instead of "the humane rules . . , with respect to the 
prohibition of the use of the submarine in warfare") — shall 
be liable to punishment as if for piracy. 

Several other questions wore to arise, but only to remain 
unsettled or undefined. Lord Lee pointed out, on Janu- 
ary 5 (365), that this Resolution did not prohibit the uae 
of aircraft as a destroyer of commerce, and that it was oa 
impossible for aircraft to follow humane rules in attacking 
merchant ships as submarines. But Mr. Hughes said this 
subject should be discussed under the question of aircraft." 
On the same day, Senator Schanzer stated that the Italian 
Delegation understood the term "merchant vessel" to refer 
to unarmed merchant vessels.** This brought forth a state- 
ment from Lord Lee that if the Italian Delegation meant 
by this that a merchant vessel could not he armed at all, 
this would involve an alteration of international law "which 
the British Empire Delegation could not possibly accept." 
Mr. Haniliara then raised the question whether the Reso- 
lution would prohibit the use of submarines for purposes 
of blockade, a.s well as their use as eommen-e destroyers in 
general. Such, he said, was the interpretation given the 
Resolution by the Japanese Delegation (372). But Senator 

»See p. 209. 

** The arminii: of merchantmen was actually authorized in Arti- 
cle XIV of the TJaval Trenty which said that no peace time prepara- 
tions on merchant ahips for the installatioti of armament could be 
niftde, *wcrpi the neceaaary stiffening of liMka for the mounting of 
guna not ex««dinft six -inch caliber. 

The N*w York Timva reported on March 28, 19S2, that the French 
Chamber of Deputies would conaider a reservation to the effect that 
Fran™ did not consider any vessel carrying guns, as a merchant ship 
Immune from submarine attack. 
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Sehanzer said that such was not the interpretation of the 
Italian Delegation, and that the question of blockade "had 
nothing to do with the destruction of commerce." But Mr. 
Balfour pointed out that the Italian interpretation would 
permit the submarine to sink every merchant vessel 
attempting to enter Italy or any other country under an 
eifeetive blockade. Consequently, it would destroy the 
value of the Resolution under consideration. As a result 
of this debate, Senator Sehanzer 's interi'retation was with- 
drawn (375). 

On January 5 and 6, the Armament Committee adopted 
the following Resolution, which was later embodied in a 
treaty: 



The eig^iatory powers, desiring to make more effective the 
rules adopted by civilized nations for the protection of the lives 
of neutrals and noncombatanta at sea in time of war, declare 
that among those rules the following ore to be deemed an 
established part of international law: 

1, A merchant vessel must be ordered to submit to visit and 
search to determine its character before it can be seized. 

A merchant vessel most not be attacked unless it refuse* to 
submit to visit and search after the warning or to proceed as 
directed after seizure. 

A merchant vessel must not be destroyed unless the crew and 
passengers have been first placed in safety. 

2. Belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances 
exempt from the universal rules above stated; and if a sub- 
marine cannot capture a merchant vessel in conformity with 
these rules the existing law of nations requires it to desist from 
attack and from seizure and to permit the merchant ▼ 
proceed unmolested. 



The signatory powers invite sll other civiliied powers to 
express their assent to the foregoing statement of established 
law so that there may be a clear public understanding tbrou^- 
ont the world of the standards of conduct by which the i 
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Bopinion of the world is to pass judgnieiil upon future bel- 
f ligeretits. 



The siematory powers recognize the practical impoaaibility of 
Qsing submarines as commerce destroyers without violating, 
aa they wore violated ia the recent war of 1914-1918," the 
requirements, universally accepted by civilized nations for the 
protection of the lives of neutrals and non combatants, and to 
the end that the prohibition of the use of submarines as com- 
merce destroyers shall be universally accepted as a part of the 
law of nations they now accept that prohibition as henceforth 
binding as between themselveB and they invite all other nations 
to adhere thereto. 



The signatory powers desiring to insure the enforcement of 
the humane rules of existing law declared by them with respect 
to attacks upon and the seisure aud destruction of merchant 
ahips, further declare that any person in the service of any 
power who shall violate any of those rules, whether or not such 
person is under orders of a governmental superior, shall be 
deemed to have violated the laws of war and shall be liable to 
trial and punishment as if for an act of piracy, and may bo 
brought to trial before the civil or military authorities of any. 
power within the jurisdiction of which he may be found.'* 

Thus by prohibiting the use of the submarine as a com- 
merce destroyer, the Waahington Conference undertook to 
establiab a new principle of international law.*' If it ia 
enforced, Great Britain's commerce will remain secure. 
Nevertheless, the mere adoption of rules of warfare will 

"The words, 
19ie," were ioi 
(388). 

I* Thpce Tesotutiont, in somewliat different wording, were entbodied 
in the SubmariDp and Noxious Gases Treaty of February 6, 11)22. 
See Appendix I, Part IT. The Hrst three resolutions were adopted 
January 5, nnd the fourth on .lanuary 6. 

"This rule U in line with the traditional American policy of 
stt«nipting to aecure the exemption of all private property from cap- 
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' always be unsatisfactory, as long as there is no effective 
sanction to secure their enforcement." Such rules, 
whether they be poison gas or submarine resolutious, will 
not restrain a power, if it believes that a material military 
advantage will be gained by violating them. Consequently, 
they have little preventive value — Ihcy will not reduce the 
horrors of war. They will merely give the victorious 
power a basis for increased indemnities.^" Such reasoning, 
Mr. Root, at the Fifth Plenary Session, branded as cynical. 
He declared that the tremendous power of public opinion 
would enforce these rules — that no nation would dare to 
violate them. Yet they existed in 1914, and they were vio- 
lated then, IE in the future any power is bold enough, in 
the face of the outraged opinion of the world, to embark 
upon an offensive war, it will not have any qualms in using 
every possible means of prosecuting it. 



VI 



Although the adoption of the Submarine Resolution 
a way compromised the conflicting demands of Great Brit 
ain and France, it did not end the controversy between 
them. On January 31, 1922, M. Jusserand again protested 
against the widespread belief that France approved of 
German submarine tactics. Ho said that this belief was 
grounded on the Castes article. But this article had been 
misquoted. Captain Castex had preceded his statement 
in regard to the downfall of England with the words, "This 
is the way the Germans are reasoning." But Lord Lee 

*" For the relation of the Arms Conference to the League of N»- 
tions, see p. 196. 

'»Cf. Wright, "The Waaliinrton Conference," Minntiota Loie Re- 
vierv, Mftroh. 1922. On December 29, Mr. Balfour said, "Every one 
must Teenfjiixe that when a weapon has been niiguscd in the past, 
it could be misused in the future and would be much more effective if 
80 misuBcd, no professions of morality or declarations of law could 
be relied upon to supply a sure protection against thia abuse" (3f~"^ 
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had omitted this phrase which showed that Castex was 
merely interpreting German, not French, opinion. As a 
matter of fact, in another part of the article, Ca^tcx con- 
demned the barbarity of German submarine practices as 
"a useless and moreover a stupid cruelty." He did not 
approve of the doctrine attributed to him. It was not 
being taught in French naval colleges. The real attitude 
of the French Navy toward German submarine practices 
was shown by the statement, which M. Jusserand read, of 
Colonel Laurent, lecturer on naval strategy, who con- 
demned these practices out of hand.*" The French Ambas- 
sador closed by saying that he wished these facts to be 
known in the interest of fair play. 

As Lord Lee did not have the papers at hand, he could 
not make a detailed reply to the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion. But be did express surprise at the "whole-hearted 
and aUnost vehement defense" of the article in question. 
In his mind there was no question as to its main thesis 
(429). And since the article had been published under 
the direction of the general staff, be thought it a fair pre- 
sumption that such doctrines were being taught in the 
French naval college. He did know that France had just 
proposed to treble her submarine fleet, and that the British, 
on the contrary, had already decreased their Navy, 'and 
were in favor of further reduction. More — they had 

•"Colonpl Laurent is quoted by tlic Jovrtial dr» Dfbatt (ed. dob.), 
J«nuBi7 13, 1B22, as follows: ". . . Ijsb nipilteurs d'entre noui), 
frappi^ dea d^i^tti formidiiblea qui out (tt le r^nultat de It, guerre 
(lea lons-niBriTis allemands et de In gtae terrible qu'ila nous ont caus^, 
cbercbent i TeKpliqUfr et iU srrivent & eicuser, mCtae ft Wgitimer 
eette guerre ntroce, contraire k U tois A taut«s les lais divinea et 
hi>m>jne«. Nous ne aauriona trop rfagir coutre celtc toumure 
d'ecprit. B^itcnis Francaia. Des lots, dos trait^s exlvtent qu'on ne 
voile pas impim^meot. C'fui k nous, Frangaie, qu'il appartient de 
donner rcxcmple, bien pprsuadds que les peuplps qui g'honorent d'ttre 
civllit^ ne chercbent en re moment, comme dans le pasi<4 lointain, 
qu'a prendre le mot d'ordre ehez la mire de toutes lea oiviliutiona 
modemes." 
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offered France a guai'auty "by tlie whole of their armed 
forces by land, sea, and air, to protect her against any 
aggression on her coasts" {432}. The British Delegation 
had done everj'thing possible to maintain and improve the 
good relations between Great Britain and France. And 
it was the desire of bia country that no word should be 
spoken that might impair that good feeling. M. Jusserand 
closed the controvert by protesting that it was not France 
but the whole Conference which had preserved the sub- 
marine. 

Despite the adherence of France to the Root Resolutions, 
the Castes incident aroused the suspicions of Great Britain 
and America against a nation which five years before had 
defended the liberties of mankind. If such a suspicion 
rested on misrepresentation. Lord Lee and* the British Dele- 
gation might, indeed, be accused of bad faith. In fact, this 
charge was made by the London Times in an article pub- 
lished February 13, 1922, in which it said that the Castes 
incident was a point of honor and the only blot on the 
record of the British delegation,*' 

Although Captain Castes did not necessarily represent 
the opinion of the French Navy, the article was important 
because it was published in an official journal and because 
he was to be a lecturer in a French naval college, if only 
on the subject of general staff organization. It is impor- 

*iSee algo the Ti'tnes, February 8, 1022, and "A Begrettable Inci- 
dent," Th« JVafionoI Revieu>, March, 1022. Lord Lee addresaed a 
letter to the Times, offering to wager the editor that hia int«rpretft- 
tion of the Castei article ivas correct, and auggeBting that the mibject 
be referred to disinterested jud);efl. The Tiviea refused to print the 
letter (see Tima, February 17, 1922) on the ground that it "tends to 
treat the question . . . aa a personal issue between the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the Editor of the Times, to whom Lord Lee 
proposes n species of waeer as to which of them has taken the correct 
view of Captain Caates*B theais, Wo cannot follow the First Lord 
in tliia method of treating a serious public and international incident, 
thougli we shall be glad to publiah any matter-of-fact statement" in 
regard to the case. Lord Lee thereupgn published hia letter i 
other journal. 
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tant, therefore, to examine it, if for no other reason than 
to determine if it was falsely interpreted by the British 
Delegation. 

The article in question was one of a series by Castcx 
which appeared in La Revue Maritime between January 
and April, 1920, and later collected under the title of 
"Synthesis of Submarine Warfare — Characteristics of the 
German Submarine Warfare." The January number of 
the magazine containing the article in question is compiled, 
according to the title page, "by the historical department 
of the Navy General Staff." It was not until the April 
number of the Revue that this sentence appeared on the 
contents page: "The Revue Maritivie leaves to the authors 
entire responsibility for the opinions expressed in their 
articles." As this was three months after the particular 
article in question, the moral responsibility of the French 
General Staff for the Castex article seems clear. 

In the first section of this artit-le Castex discasaes the 
attempts at world mastery periodically made in the past, 
but which have all been thwarted by English sea power. 
Nevertheless, the Germans believed they had found a new 
weapon — the submarine — which could overcome this factor. 
Captain Castex believed that this new weapon would fail, 
not for moral but for technical reasons. He closes the 
paragraph Ijy saying that despite the technical limitations 
of the submarine the Germans believed they would be suc- 
cessful. He says, "In this way the Germans are reason- 
ing . . . After four centuries of waiting, thanks to the 
ingenuity of mankind, at last is found the instrument, the 
system, the martingale, in a word, which will blow down 
the English naval power." This was the sentence sub- 
stantially quoted by Lord Lee. But be did omit the words 
"In this way the Germans are reasoning." Thus far a 
case may be made against him. But Captain Castex has a 
second section ia his article, entitled "Piracy," which is 




purely his own." Here he says the objections of the Allies 
to the German sabmarine practices arose from the fact that 
"this naughty adversary" "despised the rules of 'fair 
play' in using special tricks and was not nice enough to 
abstain from what could hurt his foes." The objections 
were but "little fits of temper." 

As Germany had entered a conflict in which she expected 
to achieve world leadership, she was "in duty bound in 
her own interest to employ every weapon in her possession, 
and to insist that her submarines should inflict the maxi- 
mum possible damage upon her enemies." Castex also 
saj's that "the failure to warn vessels before torpedoing 
them, which aroused such a etorm of protest, is not so great 
an offense as may appear at first glance." Although he 
admits that "in too vuiwy individual cases," the Germans 
have conducted submarine warfare with vnnecesiary bar- 
barity, nevertheless "the employment of this weapon was 
justified, in spite of all the outcry against it," These were 
the opinions of Captain Castex — not of the Gei-mans, and, 
despite some inconsistencies, they undoubtedly approved 
of unlimited submarine warfare. Although it was unfor- 
tunate that Lord Lee misquoted the first section of the 
Castex article, his general interpretation of the article was 
sound." - 

"The London Timeif (Febnutry 20, 1922) "brief capitulation" oi 
this article does not mention the piracy Bection, which would have 
injured ita case ogaioat tiord Lee. 

«8 Even the French presa recognized that Costex approved of thia 
warfare. In an editorial, the Journal dee Dibals (ed. beb.), Feb- 
ruary 24, ID2Z, aaid that "I'^crivain frajicaia a porti sur la guerre soui- 
marine certains jugementB que noua avous netUnient r^prouv^s, maia 
noua BMODs fait resaortir que I'opinion de suerre navate diffire radi- 
calement de celle du Conunandant Caat«x. For the t«it in English 
of the article, see the Manchester Guardian Weekly, FebruaiT f *"" 
1922; uid Living Age, Uarch 18, 1»22. 
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Regardless of the Castes article, the whole French policy 

at Washington injured the success of the Conference and 
unmiat all ably harmed the standing of France throughout 
the world. Ungenerous from beginning to end, this policy \ 
prevented any action in the matter of land armamenta; 
and it prohibited the limitation — let alone the abolition — of 
the submarines, and consequently of antisubmarine air- 
craft. The French Delegation even failed finally to sur- 
render an unimportant leasehold in China.'* The demands 
of Prance for the most effective submarine fleet in the world 
had no sueh justification as the demand for a huge army; 
France was not menaced from the sea. And the demand 
to build ten capital ships as well as 90,000 tons of subma- 
rines was certainly indiscreet when Prance has no money 
with which to build them and when she owed some 
$5,000,000,000 to Great Britain and the United States." 
Prance may not be iraperialistie, but in view of the results 
of her policy at Washington, the accusations made against 
her in this respect were inevitable. These accusations were 
many, and most of them were too severe. Lord Curzon 
served no good purpose when on November 24, in an 
obvions reply to M. Briand's pica for Prance at the Con- 
ference, he declared that the world "will not tolerate the 
reappearance in the heart of Europe of a great and dan- 



«See p. ESS. 

MThe American Delcgntion atudiously kept the Conference from 
COiMideriiig tlio question oi the Allied indebtednesB to the United 
Stktes. After replying to Cord Iiee in regard to the Castex. article. 
M. Sfcrrsut, however, did my (353) : "Tlie French people had been 
^ven to uniterstand (and in what terma!) that even before recon- 
ftituting their defensive fnrt^es, and before thinking of again fortify- 
ing their eormtry against renewed devastations, they would do wnll 
to pay their deljts. They felt no ahama for those debts, nor did they 
for^t them; they regarded them with pride as the wounded man 
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gerons power which is always rattling the sword in the 
scabbard and which i« a perpetual menace to the peace of 
the world." The cartoon in the New York World which 
pictured France trjing; on a Prussian helmet was uncalled 
for. There was no justification for the storming of a 
French consulate in Italy at a supposed reflection made by 
M. Briand against the Italian Army;*' nor for the false 
report in the London Morning Post that M. Jusserand, 
the French Ambassador, was no longer received at the 
White House or by Secretary Hughes, Yet these accu- 
sations were the logical consequence of the policy followed 
by the French Delegation, a policy which the Echo de Paris, 
the Journal des Dcbats and the Temps, none of which are 
liberal papers, recognized to have been a mistake. 

Moreover, the French policy aided the Japanese program 
at the Conference. It led the public to believe that the 
real obstacle to the success of the Conference was not Japan 
but France. The ends of these two nations had nothing in 
common. France was fighting for what she believed to b© 
her security, which the reduction of land and submarine 
armaments might threaten. Japan was not fighting for 
security. She was threatened by no power. Consequently, 
she could agree to the naval settlement as long as the Far 
Eastern status quo was maintained. Nevertheless, the dis- 
tinction between the French and the Japanese policies was 
difficult for the public to perceive. Consequently, France 
unwittbgly protected Japan from criticism." 

•oTliis arose out of the use by SI. Briand, of the word d4eompogi- 
tion, a.s applied to the Italian Army. He used it in the sense of 
(lemobiliz&tion (the aepEtration into elements). But the English 
aenae of the word meant to rot! which was the raciuiing; appareaUy 

Stvcn it b; the correspondent. The Italian Delegatr, Mr. Schtnier, 
enied tliat M. Briand had made any disparaging remarks. 
*' For the cooperation of the French and Japanese Delcgationa, 
see p. 320. 
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Momentous as the achievement of the Conference was in 
abolishing competition in capital ships, the failure to limit 
the eoEStruction of aircraft and submarines (as well as 
auxiliaries) may eventually make the Naval Treaty of 
Washington of no significance at all. Since the Armistice, 
a growing school of naval experts has maintained that the 
day of the battleship, as an inatrnment of war, has passed. 
They believe that a battle fleet cannot blockade a country 
with an extensive coast line ; that battleships cannot protect 
commerce because they must remain near bases; that they 
are vulnerable to the attack of aii-craft, mines and subma- 
rines. In their opinion, the battleship did not save England 
from starvation during the last war — but it was inexpensive 
antisubmarine craft. Admiral Sims has been credited with 
the remark that "battleships are not worth the powder to 
blow them to hell; the future of the battleship is that it is 
just going to fade out of existence." Lord Pisher, the 
father of the dreadnought, said in September, 1919, that 
*' flying dominates future war both by land and sea. It 
is not my business to discuss the land, but at sea the only 
way to avoid the air is to get under the water, bo you are 
driven to the intemal-eombustion engine and oil. That 
is why I keep on emphasizing that the whole Navy has to 
be scrapped." Sir Percy Scott has likewise declared that 
"the introduction of the vessels that swim under water 
has, in my opinion, entirely done away with the utility of 
the ships that swim on the top of the water. . . . No man- 
of-war will dare to come even within sight of a coast that 
is adequately protected by submarines." Admiral Yon 
Scheer, who commanded the German fleet at the battle of 
Jutland, says "that the day has passed when a few nations 
rich enough to afford big ships could rule the seas, since 
"an adequate submarine navy would enable a compara- 
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lively weak nation to pursue an overseas policy," Accord- 
ing to General Mitchell, Assistant Chief of the American 
Air Service, "with our present aviation facilities properly 
developed, we can sink any enemy vessel, armored or 
unarmored, that comes within 200 miles of our coast."*' 
Others assert that in a blockade, two or three airplane 
carriers could be more effective than a fieet of battle 
cniisers. 

Recently American experts have developed the radio 
control of submarine torpedoes; they have invented an 
armored three-seated airplane, carrying eight machine guns 
and a 37-millimeter cannon, and capable of dropping 3,000 
pound bombs. The new GoUatk type of plane, which in 
the future will operate in squadrons of 100, can carry three 
tons besides its crew and twenty soldiers each armed with 
a machine gun. The hideous effectiveness of aircraft at 
sea was shown in the recent bombing of the ex-German 
battleship Ostfriesland. Here two one-ton bombs were 
dropped alongside a vessel which had been designed espe- 
cially to resist torpedo and mine attack. Although the 
bombs did not even hit the ship, their explosion was able 
to send it to the bottom. In its report on this experiment, 
the Joint Army and Navy Board said, "Aircraft carrying 
high-eapacity high-explosive bombs of sufficient size have 
adequate offensive power to sink or seriously damage any 
naval vessel at present constructed, provided such projec- 
tiles can be placed in the water dose alongside the vessel. 
Furthermore, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to build 
any type of vessel of sufficient strength to withstand the 
destructive force that can be obtained with the largest 
bombs that aeroplanes may be able to carry from shore 

*8The German U-cniiser No, 142, with a. displacement tonnage of 
2.160 tons, and u. cruising range of 20,00D miles on a. single load of 
fuel, bears out this etatement, tts does also the fact that 400 bombing 
planes or Qfteea Bubmarioee can be built for the price of one batll«- 
Bhip. 
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bases or sheltered harbors."" Commenting on these cou- 
clasions, Mr. Hector Bywater remarks, "Reduced to simple 
terms, they mean that aircraft, working under favorable 
conditions, ean destroy any battleship which has ever been 
built or would be possible to build.'"" 

Opinion is by no means unanimous in believing that the 
battleship is doomed." Undoubtedly, many enthusiasts 
have overestimated' the importance of the submarine and 
the aircraft. But whatever be the truth in their argument, 
the Naval Treaty of Washington has merely hastened the 
supremacy of these new instruments of war. It has stopped 
competition in battleships. Yet according to many, the 
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» Report of the .Toint Board {J. B, No. 349, Serial No. 160) to the 
SecreUry of tlie Navy, August 19. 1921. This Board carried out 
aviation and ordnance experimetitB with ex-GermEUi war vesaeis, 
turned over to ibe American Govertunent, ia June and July, 1021. 
While it reached the above conclueion in regard to tbe ability of air- 
craft to dajuHfi^ naval veesela, it said that it waa difficult to draw 
conclusioDH aa to the probability of bitting a, target with bombe from 
aircraft while in action. In its General Concluaiona, it also deulared 
thtit "the battle»hip is still the backbone of the fleet and tbe bulwaik 
of tbe nation's sea defense, and will so remain so long aa tbe aafe 
navigAtion of the eea, for purpose of trade or transportation is vital 
to euccesi in war," It likewiHc eaid. "The development of aircmft 
instead of furnishing an economical instrument of war leading to 
tbe abolition of the battleship has but atfded to the compleiJtj' of 
naval warfare." 

•• Bywater, "The Limitation- of Naval Armaments," A tlantie 
UontUy, February, 1922, Hie conclusions, however, were much 
more extreme than tbe Joint Board. 

*iC/. Note 40; also Kuok, "Bomber verauii Battleship," Army and 
Sovjl Journal. February 25, 1922; alao the Report of the General 
Board of the United States Navy, as in the .Annual Rrporl of th« 
Stcrtlairy of Ike Navy. 1B20, Appendix A. The General Board said: 
'"IVpee change as sdvnnce is made in the mechanical arte and sciences 
and in invention: but the general principle of concentration of power 
in ibips that can take and keep the sea at all times and in all weathers, 
that can deliver and receive the heaviest biows and that can overcome 
the atrongest Hliips that may be brought against them will continue 
w> long as navies exist . . . 

..™™ « .. _. n ..J 'yjng tefit in touch wilb naval progreas 
a belief in the battleships as forming the 



The OenernJ Board, 
along all lines, reiterates i 

Erincipal units of the fleet. 
ope to cope with euating r 



Without them the United States cannot 
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battleship had already become obsolete. But the Nai 
Treaty has not stopped competition in aircraft or snV 
marines. It did not even limit their numbers. From the 
strictly tactical viewpoint, naval competition has not been 
destroyed. Its objects have been merely changed." 
Nevertheless, the Washington Conference has crystallized 
public opinion against armament competition so strongly 
that it will be very difBeult for a nation to ^nbark on fti 
vast aircraft and submarine program in the future, 
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But the failare of the Washington Conference to 
the construction of aircraft and submarines will not make' 
the naval intervention of the United States in the Orient 
any more probable. Aircraft and submarines need bases 
as much as capital ships. And without them they too wiU, 
be helpless. While the effectiveness of these types of wi 
fare may greatly increase, it is likely that, because of thi 
very nature, they will always remain defensive in 
aeter." 

8! Article IX of the Naval Treaty provided that the powers d „ 
use two ahips otberwiae scrapped, bb aircraft carriers. In areorduce 
with this proTision, CongreHsmaD Hicka introduced & bill (H. K. 
10647) to convert two battle eruiacrs of the 1910 program for thia 
purpoae. When converted, they will accommodate eighty KirptonM. 
Bee D. S. Air Service, March, 1022. 

tt Thus it is improbable that Bubmarine and aircraft competitioii 
' tietwBen the United States and Japan will take pla«e, or if it doc«, 
that it will make war between them any more deciHive. From tbe 
debate at the Washington Conference, it would appear that tliia type 
ol competition would now begin between Great Britain and France. 
The ileoeBBity of removing this poaaibility was recognized in the n^o- 
tiationH between Lloyd George and M. Briand for the propoeed 
Franco-British Alliance. In an aide-mimoim issued by the British 
OovemmeDt. January 4, 1322, it was statod: "Hie Majesty's Oovem- 
ment consider the first condition of a true entente is the avoiduioe 
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FUTURE WEAPONS OF WAR 

However, the failure of the Washington Conference to 
limit the construction of these instruments haa still further 
strengthened the military supremacy of Japan in the 
Orient. With the aid of unlimited submarine flotillas and 
aircraft, it will be more easy than ever for her to dominate 
the defenseless continent at her feet. The failure of the 
Conference to reduce armies will liave the same result. 
Japan can now throw a million trained men into Asia, bat 
a few hours away. 

All of these things are possible from the strictly military 
and tactical standpoint. But, undoubtedly, the Washing- 
ton Conference believed that it could obtain guaranties 
from Japan — likely to be respected — that she would not 
take advantage of this military supremacy to continue and 
to increase her imperialistic activities of the past." The 
success of the Conference in this respect will be discussed 
throughout the next two chapters. 

of the ases which submarin™ may servp. British opinion, based on 
four ye»r« of war pxpcrience, is that Hiibmarinca are effective only 
■^inet mPTchant shipfl. and ineftoctunl otherwise e.B instriunenta 
either of attack or defenw. British opinion would inevilAbly inBist 
on a henvy progrannie of antisubmarine craft if the French subma. 
fine programme were to be carried out. and tbc two countries would 
thua be launched on a courne of competitive naval construction. 

"The British noverampot cannot disguise the tact that any wieh 
development would react very eerioualy on British sentiment toward 
France and on French sentiment (owards Great Britain. Great Brit- 
■in'e aea communications are to Great Britain what France's eastern 
frontier is to France. Naval competition in any form between Great 
Britain and France would corrode good will. 

"Hia Majesty's Govemracnt therefore proposes m a condition of 
the Treaty and entente which they contemplate that the Admiralties 
of the two countries confer together rcRarding their naval pro- 

Kanunea in order that competition in shipbuilding should be avoided 
twcen them." Manchester Oaardian Weekly, Jmiuttry 13, 1922. 
uCf. ChftpteTB I and U. 
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As was shown in the first chapter, the Japanese military 
party had succeeded in establishing its political and eco- 
nomic ascendancy over Manchuria, Shantung, and parts of 
Siberia by the time that the "Washington Conference opened. 
Obviously, therefore, the purpose of that Conference to 
restore the political and administrative integrity of China 
and Siberia and to enforce the Open Door, conflicted with 
Japan's policies in the past and its intentions for the future. 

In an effort to prevent at the outset the "Washington Con- 
ference from disturbing these gains, the Japanese Foreign 
OfBce, in its note of July 27, 1921, to the American Govern- 
ment, declared that "in order to ensure the success of the 
Conference," questions should not he included in the agenda 
"such as are of sole concern to certain parlicJilar Powers 
or such matters that may fee regarded as accomplisktd 
facts." These problems should be "scrupulously avoided." 
In other words, the Japanese Government did not wish the 
Washington Conference to deal with disputes between 
Japan and China or between Japan and Siberia which 
did not technically affect the treaty rights of third 
powers. This was the Doctrine of Sole Concern. In order 
to make it sound more plausible, Japan now opened ne- 
gotiations with C_Jina in regard to the retrocession of Shan- 
tung, and with the Far Eastern Republic in regard to the 
evacuation of Siberia.' The second doctrine advocated was 

1 See p£. 23, 38. 
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tbat of the Accomplished Pact. Japan insisted that, while 
she waa willing to discuss the future policy to be followed 
by foreign powers in Asia, she could not permit her posi- 
tion already established there to be challenged.* 

At the very beginning of the Conference Japan won a 
striking victory in the naval settlement which, as we have 
seen, now makes it impossible for the Western world to 
obstmet Japanese imperialism by force. Strategically, 
therefore, the Naval Settlement was a victory for Japanese 
imperialism. Nevertheless, the American Delegation hoped 
to limit the intervention of Japan on the Asiatic mainland 
by the pressure of moral opinion. 

Despite the fact that the Naval Treaty worked to the 
interesta of the Japanese military party, Japan's adherence 
to it led many people to believe that the Japanese were as 
"liberal" and as peace-loving as any other people. Amer- 
ican opiniou could visualize the matter of disarmament 
■which meant the saving of millions of dollars; they could 
visualize the scrapping of battleships which meant the de- 
Btruction of a symbol of war. But the questions in regard 
to the Par East were immeasurably more obscure. They 
were far removed from the daily interest of the American 
citizen, and they were enshrouded in legal complexities 
which baffied even international lawyers. Consequently, 
China's position was prejudiced at the outset. Japan had 
won a moral victory by agreeing to disarm. She was now 
to win other victories with American opinion by agreeing 
to broad declarations, expressing sympathy with China's 
plight, and also by making promises as to future conduct. 
Finally, she was to make minor concessions in order to win 
."" greater gains elsewhere. If Chma should refuse to be sat- 
isfied with these declarations; if she should insist on secuiv 



■ For the infliaUnce of th(? Jnpnncae j: 
Acoompliibed Fact, see the quotationa in 
ference ■iipplemcnt, November 6, 1021. 
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Ing ends which the public regarded as unimportant; if, for 
example, she should refuse to negotiate directly with Japan 
over Shantung, American opinion would probably become 
impatient, and assume tlie attitude that China was really 
obtaining a good deal ; that she was in no position to demand 
everything ; that she should swallow her pride, and not go 
about, as a touchy old woman, complaining to every passer- 
"by of imaginary wrongs. Thus at the start, circumstances 
favored the Japanese position. 



'Recognizing the handicaps under which they were placed, 
the Chinese Delegation came to realize that they would be 
fortunate if they could achieve the following ends: (1) 
tariff autonomy; (2) the return of Shantung; (3) the can- 
cellation of the Tiventy-One Demands. 

(1) Tariff Autonomy. — Unlike other nations, China does 
not have full control over the administration or even the 
rates of the customg duties levied on the exportation or im- 
portation of foreign goods.* Beginning with the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842, China has been forced by foreign powers 
not to charge more than 5 per cent ad valorem on goods 
coming in or going out of the country. At the time these 
treaties were made, it was understood that the price sched- 
ules upon which this 5 per cent was levied should be con- 



I The Inspector-General of the CbineBe Customs, according to the 
Agreement of IQUt), is nlwHys a Britiali citizen as long as British 
trade exceeds that of any other State. This ofGcial direct* the cvia- 
toms houae in sll treaty ports, i.e., ports where foreigners kre 
allowed to trade; and also appoints the peraonnel. The Chief Com- 
oiiHioner of the Custom House in each treaty port is alto usuaUj a 
foreigner. There ore some forty-seven Custom House* in China em- 
ploying a aerrice of 7,600. of whom 2,000 are foreigners. Cheng. 



» OMna, Chapter HI, 
Merchants in China"; 
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atastly modified according to the rise and fall of actaal 
prices. But despite this understanding there was no tariflf 
revision between 1858 ana 1902, and between 1902 and 
1918. Meanwhile, prices have continually increased, ,and 
as a result China has failed to collect an actual 5 per cent 
on the value of importations, losing in the aggregate 
$300,000,000.^ Since the la-U price Revision in 1918, prices 
had increased to such an extent that at the time the Wash- 
ington Conference opened, China was receiving only an 
effective 3^ iper cent duty on importations. 

The question of tariffs was complicated by Ithe likin tax : 
a 214 pel" cent internal tax on the transit of goods from 
one province to another, which made a total of at least 7^4 
per cent duty on foreign goods. If it were possible to do so, 
the central government would gain politically by the aboli- 
tion of this tax, because at present it furnishes a source of 
revenue for military governors and generals responsible 
for China's disoi^anization. In 1902, Great Britain and 
China, and in 1903, the United States, Japan and China, 
signed treaties whereby a customs rate on imports of 12y2 
per cent was contemplated provided China would abolish 
the likin taz.° But as China so far had not abolished the 
likin tax, the increase had never become effective; and the 
revenue from the customs was becoming progressively lower 
because prices were continually rising. 

The foreign control of tariffs, ,imposed on China by fore^ 
is obviously an infringement of sovereignty. The low rata 
of 5 per cent has been imposed on China by foreign powers 
not to protect any legitimate Interests in China, as does 
extraterritoriality, but merely in order that .their manu- 
factures may be dumped into China without the payment 



h^' 
U 



«StDtement of Dr. Philip T^au. New Yort Timm, Decpjnber 6, 
1021. 

* For thei»i» treaties, eeu MncMurray, Treaties and Agreenifnla iMtA 
and oonceming China, 2i5, 4^S, 420, 411. 
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of the duty required in other countries. All of the powers 
who have forced China to agree to this 5 per cent duty, 
themselves impose tariffs on imported goods ranging often 
from 25 per cent to 100 per cent. The lack of tariff auton- 
omy deprives China of one of the most easily collected and 
surest sources of revenue without which the creation o£ a 
strong central government is impossible. It increases the 
' dependence of China on foreign loans and therefore pro- 
Jongs foreign influence and control. It prevents the use 
of the tariff, because of the flat 5 per cent rate, in taxing 
luxuries more hearily than necessities, in helping infant in- 
dustries establish themselves, and in making reciprocity 
agreements with foreign nations. 

(2) The Reiurn of Shantung. — In the second place, 
China desired the surrender of the former German lease- 
hold of Kiaochow, now held by Japan, and also the eco- 
nomic control of the whole province of Shantung which 
had resulted from this lease." Although the American 
public firmly supported China's demand that Japan return 
the territory promised to her three years- ago, yet here also 
it was not in a position to understand the complexity of the 
question. And the Chinese Delegation found themselves in 
danger of antagonizing American opinion by insisting on 
what the general public would call quibbling, but what the 
Chinese — and the Japanese for that matter — knew to be 
of vital importance. Doubtless, many people wondered why 
China should be so sensitive over the question of direct 
negotiations with Japan, But the Chinese stood out against 
this form of negotiation and in favor of placing the Shan- 
tung question before the Conference aa a whole, because 
direct n^otiations would be an admission of the validity 
of Japan's claim to Shantung which neither the United 
States nor China had -recognized. Moreover, in direct ne- 
gotiations Japan would insist on the retention of econoinic 



■ For the tacts in tbia c 
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privileges which would mean in reality retention of politi- 
cal control. Most important of all, the recognition of the 
principle of direct negotiation was likely to establish per- 
manently Japan 's claim that all disputes between Japan and 
the other nations of the Orient did not concern the Western 
worfd in any way. 

(3) The Cancellation of the Twenty-One Demands. — The 
third great objective of the Chinese Delegation was the can- 
cellation of the treaties of 1915 which had arisen oat of the 
infamous Twenty-One Demands made on China by Japan. 
The history of these demands has been summarized else- 
where.' They were imposed in 1915 amidst the greatest 
secrecy." When the original demands finally did become 
known, it was found that Japan had virtually demanded 
a protectorate over China. The only protest which came 
from the United States was contained in a note of May ^m 
13, 1915, addressed to both the Chinese and Japanese Gov- ^H 
emments, in which the American Government stated that it ^^ 
conld not "recognize any agreement or nnderatanding 
vhich has been entered into or which may be entered into 
between the Governments of China and Japan impairing 
the treaty rights of the United States and its citizens in 
China, the political or territorial integrity to the Republic 
of China, or the international policy relative to China com- 
monly known as the Open Door policy."" 

Obviously, the cancellation of the treaties and agreements 
of May 25, 1915, which arose out of these demands was 
necessary before the Chinese Republic conld hope to regain ■^ 
its sovereignty. Morally, the cancellation of these treaties 
stood oiTfirm ground, because they had been forced on China 
by duress, at a time when both powers were supposedly at ^H 
peace with each otbw. ^H 



L 



rSee p. 10. 

■ For the two Bets of demantls, aea MacMurray, o 
»mi.. 1230. 
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As a matter of fact, China's desire for the cancellation of 
the Twenty-One Demands reduced itself to the qnostion of 
, .Manchuria. Shantung had become a separate problem. 
Although Group V was still pending, Japan would surely 
,not attempt to reimpose these demands on China because 
of the attitude of the XTnited States, The remaining de- 
mands chiefly involved Manchuria. Consequently, the third 
great object of the Chinese Delegation at Washington was 
the termination of the Icase-s of Port Arthur and Dairen, and 
also of the South Manchurian Railway on the date at which 
they originally sboQld have expired. 



Ill 

Although the American Delegation presumably sympfl- 
thized with every effort made by China to restore her polit- 
ical and administrative sovereignty, it did not lay before 
H;he Conference a carefully thought out and widesweeping 
plan for the clarification of the Far Eastern muddle. It 
may have been that the American Delegation had no such 
plan. But even if it had worked one out, it could not place 
it before the Conference ae it had the plan for the limita- 
tion of armaments. It was all very well for the tTnited 
States to propose a sweeping reduction of navies. Bat if 
it should propose a startling revision of the "vested rights" 
of foreign powers in the Far East, it would immediately 
come into conflict with interests which the Japanese military 
party considered fwndamcntal. If Mr. Hughes had at- 
tempted to enforce a preemptory challenge asking Japan to 
evacuate her troops from Asia and to give up her privileges 
there, he would have had a war on his hands: the Japanese 
military party will fight before it will disgorge. 

Although the American Delegation consequently did not 
take the initiative in regard to the Far Eastern settlement, 
it supposedly used the Chinese Delegation as a mouthpua 




I 



in presenting Ten Prineipiea to the Conference, designed to 
bring about a millennium in the Orient. At Ihe first session 
of the Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern Quextions, 
held November 16, the following resolutions were Intro- 
duced by the Chinese : 

ChitM'a Ten Priticiplee 

1. (a) The powers engage to respect and obBcrve the terri- 
torial integrity and political and administrative independence 
of the Chinese Republii.'. (6) China upon her part is prepared 
to give an undertaking not to alienate or lease any portion of 
ber territory or littoral to any power. 

2. China, being in full accord with the principle of the so* 
called Open Door, or equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations having treaty relations with China, is 
prepared to accept ajid apply it in all parts of the Chinese 
Republic without exception. 

8. With a view to strengthening mutual confidence and main- 
taining peace in the Pacific and the Far East the powers agree 
not to conclude between themselves any treaty or agreement 
directly affecting China or the general peace in these regions 
without previously notifying China and giving to her an op- 
portunity to participate. 

4. All special rights, privileges, immunities or commitments. 
whatever their character or contractual basis, claimed by any of 
the powers in or relating to China, are to be declared, and all 
Buch or future claims not so made known are to be deemed 
null and void. The rights, privileges, immunities and com- 
mitments, now known or to be declared, are to be examined 
with a view to determining their scope and validity and, if 
valid, to harmonize them with one another and with the princi- 
ples declared by this Conference. 

5. Immediately, or as soon as circumstances will permit, 
eilsting limitations upon China's political, jurisdictional, and 
administrative freedom of action are to be removed. 

6. Reasonable, definite terms of duration are to be attached 
to China's present commitments which are without time limits. 

7. In the interpretation of instruments granting special 
rights or privil^es, the well-established principle of construc- 
tion that such grants shall be strictly construed in favor of 
the grantors, is to be observed. 
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S, China's rights as a neutral are to be fully respected in 
future wars to which she is not a party. 

9. Provision is t« be made for the peaceful settlement of in- 
tematioaal diapuK« in the Pacific and the Far East. 

10. Provision is to be made for future conferences to be 
held from time to time for the discussion of international 
questions relative to the Pacific and the Far East, as a basis 
for the determination of common policies of the signatory 
powers in relation thereto. 

•The actual adoption of these Principles, which called for 
the' "administrative" as well as the "political indepen- 
dence" of the Chinese Republic, would have had a far- 
sweeping effect. Articles 4 and 6, the crux of the whole 
Ten Principles, would have probably invaded the "vested 
rights" of foreign powers. Article 5 would have given 
China tariff autouomy and would have abolished eitraterri- 
toriality.'* Article 3 would have prevented the negotiation 
of such instmnients as the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and 
the LansinE-Ishii Agreement- Article 8 would have pre- 
vented such action as the violation of Chinese neutrality by 
Japanese in the campaign against Tsingtau in 1914. 

Important as these principles were, it is probable that 
their introduction in this manner was a tactical mistake. 
They were much too wide in scope to stand any chance of 
bemg adopted as a whole." Their introduction opened the 
way for the Japanese Delegation to adopt one principle of 
little importance, and then offset it by refusing to agree to 
a principle which really amounted to something. In other 
words, it gave the Japanese an opportunity to make con- 
cessions which were merely apparent, and use them to bar- 
gain for the retention of interests which were material and 

" See p. 276. 

» The Cliincne DelegHtioa was criticiied by tnetnbers of the Con- 
ference Committee on this point. Mr. Balfour snid "tfae aooner the 
CommittM condescended to details, the aooner would practical r 
be reaobed" {462). 
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real, bnt which to the general public, seemed of no more ( 
importance than the others. 

The Japanese Delegation requested a two-days delay be- 
fore expressing an official opinion in regard to the Ten 
Principles. Then Baron Kato declared that Japan was 
"entirely uninfluenced by any policy of territorial ag- 
grandizement in any part of China" and that it adhered 
"without condition" to the Open Door. Moreover, the 
Japanese Delegation was willing to agree to principles which^ 
would "guide the future, actions of the nations." But at' 
the same time it wouI3 regret "wndwe protTOction of the 
discvisions by detailed examination of innumerable minor 
maiiers." The Japanese Delegation was beginning to show 
its hand. 

It is difficult to understand why the American Delega- 
tion should now formulate its own principles in regard 
to China, after urging the Chinese to introduce a set of 
their own. But on the 21st of November, Mr. Root laid 
the following four principles before the Committee on Far 
Xastem Affairs which were unanimously adopted : 

The Root Principles 

It ie the firm intention of the powers attending this confer 
ence, hereinafter mentinned, to wit, the United Stalee of 
America, Belf^ium, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, 
tfie Netherlands, and Portugal: 

1. To respect the aovereignty, the independence and the terri- 
,1 and administrative integrity of China. 
To provide the fullest and moat unembarrasBed oppor- 
ity to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective 
stable Government. 
8. To nae their influence for the purposes of effectually eatab- 
le and maintainini? the principle of equal opportunity for 
4ie commerce and industry of all nations throughout the ter- 
litoiy of China. 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of the present condi- 
^'titnia in order to seek special rights or privileges which would 
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abridge the riglita of the Bubjects or citizens of friendly states 
end fTom count tenancing action inimical to the security of 
such states. 

These Four Principles are noteworthy, not only because 
they use the term "China"" instead of "Chinese repub- 
lic," but because they orait all reference to the vested rights 
of powers in China which Articles 4 and 6 of the Ten 
Principles had inehided. In other words, the American 
Delegation limited its propositions to future application, 
in accordance with the wishes of the Japanese. 

IV 

Inasmuch as the Powers had now promised "to prov-ide 
the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China 
to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
Government," it was with some degree of confidence that 
the Chinese Delegation brought forward its first practical 

'" At the merting of the Coramittee on November 19, M. Briand aaid 
that the principle of teiritoriBl integrity of China had BigniGonce, 
only when the boimdariea of China were first determined (448). Mr. 
Root alao believed it desirable to diHtinguiah between Chinn proper 
Knd the territories over which Cliioa exercised Buzerainty. And he 
said he woulrl be glad to present a resolution dealing with China 
proper, and that "outlying dietrictft" could be handled later (451). 
This looked like a concession to Japa-n's position in Manchuria, but 
Mr. Koo cut these tactics short by saying, according to the Hinntes, 
"Tha territories of the Chinese Republic were defined in its Conati- 
tution. The Chinese delegation could not discusa any question which 
might give the impresalon of attempting to modify the territorial 
boundaries of China." This is why the word "China" was used (454). 
Three amendments were made in the original Root reaolutton; at 
China's suggeation the motion was limited to the powers at ths 
Conference except China (459) ; the words "overcoming the diiSeul- 
ties incident to tlie change from the old and long-continued imperial 
government," which Sir. Root had placed at the end of Article 8, 
were stricken out on the ground that it implied a preference for 
one form of government in favor of another (458); and the words 
"to use their influence for the purpose of cITectually establiabiDg 
and maintaining," were eubstitiij.ed for Kir. Root's words "To safe- 
guard for the world, so far ae. it is within our power." the open 
door, etc. This amendment w9s made at the Buggeetion of Mr> 
Balfour, sod greatly strengthened the motion (458). 
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suggestion for carrying out tliis resolution : tariff autonomy. Ir 
On November 22, Senator Xrnderwood brought up the ques- 
tion of tariff increases (4G3). And the next day, "Welling- 
ton Koo made a detailed statement to the Conference. He 
did not ask that the existing administration of maritime 
customs in China, controlled in part by foreigners, or that 
the devotion of the proceeds to the liquidation to foreign 
loans, be changed. But he did ask that "the right to fix 
BJid to differentiate the import tariff rates" be restored to i 
China aft«r the lapse of a certain period of time ; and he said \ 
that China would abolish likin in return for tariff autonomy *'' 
(472), As an immediate measure of relief, he requested 
that China be allowed to increase customs duties to 12'/^ 
per cent effective. It was estimated that this measure, to- 
gether with the removal of all other restrictions imposed by 
foreign nations, would bring in an addilional $300,000,000 
annually," This request was referred to a Subcommittee 
on Chinese Fiscal Affairs, headed by Senator Oscar Under- 
wood. In the debates of this Committee, it was reported 
that the Fnited States was willing to grant China the 12^^ 
per cent increase in duties at once,'* that Great Britain 
would grant 7^ per cent, but that Japan was willing only 
to revise price schedules so as to bring the Chinese tariff up 
to 5 per cent effective. Whoever the objecting powers were, 
they BUcceeded in defeating the most important request 
which China made at the Conference, Instead, a compro- 
mise plan was reported on January 5, 1922, and later em- 
bodied in the Tariff Treaty of February 6, 1922, which con- 
tained the following provisions: 

1. A Revision Committee at Shanghai Khali revise the cub- 
toms schedule bo that the rotes of duty shall be equivalent to 

"Currenf Biilory, December, 1921, 384. 

i«Oii Nnvember 21, before the Comniittee on Far Eiistern Queetionn, 
Mr. Root "was much in favor of Incrensing the tariffs ahe [China]" 
mifcht eh»rpo" (457). Mr. Underwnnd later said that the tariff 
■hould be raised enough to keep China out of debt (473). 
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5 per oeot effective. This revision ehall proceed "with & view 
to itfl completion within four months" from the concluBion of 
the Washington Conference — a vague provision indeed. 

2. Within three months a Special Conference shall meet 
in China to "take immediate etepa ... to prepare the way" 
for the abolition of the likin tax and for raising the tariff to 
12^ per cent effective, in accordance with the Treaties of 1902 
and 1903. This terminology is also vague. 

3. Prior to the abolition of the likin tax, a surtax of 2^ per 
cent is to he levied, which may be increased to 5 per cent on 
luxuries. But these surtaxes are to be authorized by the 
Special Conference, "as from such date, for such purposes, and 
subject to such conditions as it may determine." 

Thus beeau.se of the wording of the treaty, there are any 
number of means by which permanent increases of the Chi- 
nese tariffs may be prevented. But even if it be asaumed 
that fbeae changes will come into force within the next tax 
months, the increase in revenue will only be as follows : 

Increase to 5 per cent effective 117,000,000 (silver) 

Surtax of 2V2 per cent 27,000,000 

Surtax not exceeding 5 per cent on luxuries 2,167,000 
Total .«40,167,600 

Thus tbe Chinese Delegation asked for increases amount- 
ing to $300,000,000, but they obtained only $46,000,000 
and there is no certainty that China will receive this amount. 
The minimum financial needs of China demand an increased 
revenue of from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. Forty mil- 
lion dollars are necessary to pay off troops, which is essen- 
tial before they will consent to be disbanded. The Peking 
Government has drawn overdrafts on Chinese banks to the 
extent of between fifty and seventy million dollars.'" Loans 
have been contracted, for the most part abroad, totaling 
$376,000,000. China cannot take the first steps toward the 

la WoorJhead. "China and the raciflc Conference," WfeJilg Ret^em 
of the Far Entt, November 12. 15121. See abo China Feor Boot, 
1921-1922, 2S6-270 for the fiscal necdi of Cbina. 
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H erestioD of a strong central governmeDt, able to suppress 
* military governors aow sopported iu part by Japanese 
funds and by the likin tax, without ao increase in revenue 
much greater than the "Washington Conference allowed. The 
argument that the present Chinese Government will merely 
squander the additional funds which may fall into its hands, 
does not hold water ns far as tariff autonomy {about which 
the Tariff Treaty says absolutely nothing) and tariff in- 
creases are concerned. The sums to be derived from the cus- 
toms are still to be under the control of foreign officials and 
the proceeds may therefore still be used to pay off foreign 
loans. China's present foreign-imposed poverty makes the 
creation of an honest responsible government in the future 
an improbability. It places China under handicaps which , 
the foreign powers can justify by nothing except cupidity. 
They could not justify foreign control of tariffs on the same 
ground that they justified extraterritoriality — namely, the 
need of protecting foreign lives and property in China. 
*They could justify it only by the desire to dump their own 
manufactures into China, to keep the Chinese Government 
dependent on foreign loans, and to prevent the development 
of Chinese industries. It is not necessary to inquire whether 
any one Power or whether all of the Western Powers were 
animated by these motives. Suffice it to say that the refusal 
to grant China tariff autonomy and to grant increases needed 
to put her house in order, not only flagrantly violated the 
Root principles, but also played directly into the hands of 
the Japanese military party: China will now be forced to 
borrow more money for political _use3 and Japan is the only 
/ nation willing to lend her funds for that purpose." 

I* On February 1, 1022, the Japanese Delecstion made b state- 
ment before the Far Eaatern Committee to tlJe effect tliat "Japui 
not only haa no objection to it, but welcbiiii-s (lie propoBsl tbat tlje 
csirtlng customa ajstem of China, should not I>c diaturbed ;" ftod that 
Jkpaii ahould be given a. larger proportion of foreign nationals to be 
employed in the cuatomg EtalT (747J. 
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either side. The Chinese Delegation could not withstand 
this offer arranged through the good offices of Mr. Balfour 
and Mr, Hughes, despite the fact that it was a partial recog- 
nition that Japan's past claims to Shantung were legally 
founded and that disputes between Japan and China did 
not legally concern other powers. Consequently, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1921, it was announced that on this basis China had 
agreed to negotiate with Japan." 

This decision raised a storm of protest not only from the 
Chinese onlookers at "Washington, but from Chambers of 
Commerce, students, and other organizations in China, At 
Shanghai, more than one hundred and eighty org^izationa 
held a "national meeting," on December 8, at which a 
resolution was passed declaring that the Chinese people 
could never recognize direct negotiations with Japan, A 
similar resolution was passed at a mass meeting held in the 
provincial assembly of Shantung; Ten thousand students 
in Peking paraded past the Chinese Foreign Office, carry- 
ing white banners with the inscription, "Do not negotiate 
with Japan." So intense and so widespread did the opposi- 
tion become that on December 9, it was announced that 

i«Oti November 30, the Chioeae Delegation read this Btat«iii«st 
before the Committee: 

"The Chinese delegation has not floHcit«d or asked for the meeting 
of the Chinese and Japanese delegations, as the Government and 
people of China Lave always hoped lo be able to present this very im- 
portant question to the con si deration of the Conference, not with nay 
desire to add t« the labors of the Conference or to embarrass anj 
delegation interested in this question, but merely in the hope of 
obtaining a fair oni) just settlement. The Chinese Government, how- 
ever, deeply appreciates the friendly sympathy and interest which 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour, representing two great powers equally 
friendly to China and Japan, have manifested in offering their good 
offices, and the Chinese delegation, therefore, hove the pleasure of 
oceepting the kind oFFer, of course in the hope that a fair and just 
settlement may be soon reached and reported to the Conference, and 
without qualifying its freedom to seek other methods of settlement in 
the unhappy event of inability to reach an aifreeroent for a fair and 
just settlement" (S27). 

Hereafter the Chinese epoke of tbege DegotieUou u "direc t bo»- 
vereationa." -^^^^™ 




pWellington Koo, Alfred Sze and "Wang Chnng-hui, tha 
three Chinese delegates at Washington, had tendered their 
resignations,"' which the Peking Government, however, re- 
fused to accept. 

^For several weeks, the Japanese haggled over minor mat- 
ters involved in the Shantung Settlement, most of which 
had been agreed on in previous negotiations." The two real 
issues at stake were-, first, the disposition of the property held 
by individual Japanese in Tsingtau which had been taken 
from Chinese and Germans during the war by duress. Even 
if the leasehold should be handed back to China, the Japan- 
ese would still remain in .control, provided these "vested 
fS rights" were left undisturbed. Secondly, the control of the 
Shantung (Tsingtau-Tsinan) Railroad. If the Japanese 
retained the management of this road and nothing else, 
they would control the greater pai't of Shantung as a glance 
, ^ at the map will show. 

The discussion of these questions, so far as the public 
was concerned, centered around the railroad question, i 
Japan was now willing to sell the road to China, but only 
on condition that it be placed under joint control, which, 
OS the history of Chinese railroads has proved, meant man* 
agement by Japanese. Morally, the road did not belong 
to Japan to sell. It had been built by Germany; and the 
German rights in Shantung were held by the Chinese and 

^ apparently by the United States, not to be transferable." 
Nevertheless, the Reparations* Commission had given Ger-' 
many a credit of 53,000,000 gold marks ($32,000,000 silver 
dollars) on the reparations account for the road. Conse- 
quently, the Japanese Delegation demanded that China pay 
this sum to Japan, although it was certainly a larger share 



I 



!«See their stBtement. Wcrkly RetAeio of the Far East, December 
17, 1821. Also Philadelphia Public Ledger. December 10, l&Sl. 
^^ *i For the (nets in this controversy, see p. ID. 
^ft »Seep. 24. 
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of the indemnity than Japan was entitled to. Despite such 
a hold-np, China agreed to purchase the road on December 
li, and what was most sarprising of all to the Japanese, 
China offered to pay cash, provided the Japanese relinquish 
their control. The Japanese Delegation refused to accept 
these conditions nominally on the ground that China could 
not raise the cash^' and that the road would be mismanaged 
unless under the direction of Japanese experts. The two 
Delegations were now to argue for a week over the methods 
of paying for the road. The Japanese demanded that 
China borrow the money from Japan, payable in a period 
of twenty years. In the meantime, the road should be 
controlled by a Japanese traffic manager, chief engineer, 
and chief accountant, ostensibly to see that the revenues 
from the roads be used for paying interest on the loans. 
China refused this offer, but then agreed to pay for the 
road in Chinese treasury notes, the payment of which would 
be extended over a period of twelve years. In tie mean- 
time, China would agree to an assistant traffic manager, 
chief engineer, and chief accountant. These conditions 
were again rejected by the Japanese who for some reason 
now changed their former position, and agreed tentatively 
to accept cash for the railroad. They aslted that the Chinese 
Government should deposit 32,000,000 Chinese doUara in a 
neutral bank before the transfer of the road could take 
place. The Chinese said that this was impossible but that 
2s UntloubteJIy t'liina could have raiaed the money to pay for the 
road imnifdiately, because of the K''e&t sentiment in the eountry over 
the ShantuDK Question. Tbe Prime Minister and President of the 
Republic, and General Chang Tso-lin promised $8,000,000) oad |10,- 
000,000 was pledged at a ma^^s meeting in Peking in January. 1022, 
of representatives of the L'nited Chambers of Commerce, tbe Educa- 
tional Association of tbe Capital, the Chamber of Agriculture, and 
other popular bodies. At that time a plan was made to circulariu 
tbe whole country. On January 14, 1922, the Chinese Ministry of 
Communications also sent out u circular telegram aakJne the people 
to buy bonds with which to pay tor the road. See Yii, ''Bedonplion 
of tbe Shantung Railway with Cliineae Money," Weekly JtwtwB a* 
the Far Eait, January 2B, 1022. ^ 
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they woald be able to make deposits every threo months 
during the nine months before the road was to be turned 
back. But the Japanese refused to accept periodic pay- 
ments and the mectiiiga of the two Delegations and the 
American and British "observers," adjourned sine die on 
December 20, 1921." The Shantung Question had again 
ended in a deadlock. 

Following their tactics at the Peace Conference, the 
Japanese now went over the heads of the Chinese Delega- 
tion at "Washington, and appealed to the Government at 
Peking. On December 19, General Chang Tso-lin, the mili- 
tary dictator of Manchuria, whose pro-Japanese sj-mpathiea ' 
have been unconcealed,"' entered Peking and forced the 
existing Cabinet into resignation. In its place, Chang set 
up a government beaded by Liang Shi-yi, whose attitude 
toward the Japanese was at once shown by granting an 
amnesty to the five Anfu leaders who had done bo much 
during the war to place Chma et the mercy of Tokyo." 
Wliatever Chang's purpose might have been in setting up 
a new government, a new opportunity was now given Japan 
to attempt to gain the consent of what might prove to be 
a corrupt home government, to the terms it was demanding 
at Washington in regard to Shantung, Chang Tso-liu 
catered into conferences with Mr. Obata, the Japanese 
Minister at Peking, and negotiations ensued which the 
Japanese Delegation at Washington admitted were taking 
place, if only in an "infonnal" manner." These de- 

I* Se« the statement of one of the Chineae detegatcB, New York 
Timet, December 21, 1921. 

!» See p. 47. 

"See Yu, "Political Changes in Peking," Weekly Revieuj of the 
Far Bast. December 31. 1S21. 

SI See Mr. Meri' article. New York World, January 8. 1922. It wai 
reported (Japan Weekl;/ Chronicle, January 12, 1922) that the Liang 
Cnbinet had iaatructed the Chinese Delegation to accede to the Jap- 
aueK demands, in return for a new loan from Japan. But I could find 
Dothing aX Washington to substantiate this report. 
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marches, however, proved ansuccessful, largely because of 
the popular outbursts of Chinese opinion against the Jap- 
anese demands and also the ultimatum of General Wa Pei- 
fu demanding that Liang resign. 

Perhaps in the hope that the Chinese Delegation would 
now modify its views, the Japanese entered into negotia- 
tions again on the Shantung Question on January 5, 1922. 
At the sessions of January 5 and 6, the Chinese agreed to 
pay for the road in one sum. Or, as a second alternative, 
they agreed to make a deferred payment for the road either 
in treasury notes or notes of the Chinese Bankers' Umon, 
Beeured upon the railway properties, and extending over a 
period of twelve years, with the right to pay all outstanding 
liabilities after three years and a half. They also agreed 
to accept a Japanese district engineer during this period. 
Neither of these plana was acceptable to the Japanese who 
insisted on a regular railway loan, running for fifteen years, 
but redeemable at the end of five and one-half years, and 
', also on the employment of a Japanese traffic manager and 
^ chief accountant. A second deadlock had arisen; and on 
January 6, the twentieth meeting of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese adjourned sine die. 

The Conference was drawing to a close, as the details 
in regard to the Naval Treaty were being cleared up. Yet 
F the ^'■"■itli lifi: .. Q H^tioa had not been settled. The one re- 
maining hope was the reference of the matter to the Con- 
ference as a whole. But this suggestion was also vetoed by 
Itfr. Hanihara, one of the Japanese delegates, who declared 
that the Conference "was not a court of arbitration, and 
moreover, Shantung is not on the agenda."" 

sa According to the Trant-Paciflc-China- Press ?tf«c« Savict, "Mr. 
Hanih&ra asserted that if China brings up the ShaDtung- Quettioa 
before the full Conferenae, Japan will withdraw the coucessioiw 
klreftdy made and will inaiat upon the holding of the railway in ae- 
cordanee with the tenna of the Versailles Treaty." Quoted. WaMf 
Review of the Far Eaut, January 14, 1B22. 
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On the 20th of Jamiarj', the ConferenCT was startled by 
tte introduetion of a resolution in the Senate by Senator 
Walsh, calling on the President for information as to the 
steps taken to solve the problem of Shantung. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Japanese Delegation now 

■ realized that the Senate ■would never ratify the naval 
treaties if the Shantung Question should not be solved. To 
that body Shantung had become a passion, although it was 
comparatively i ndiff erent to the far more important ques- 

'■• tions of Manchuria and Siberia. 
' Realizing this'Jact, fhe Japanese agreed to come to terms 
in regard to Shantung, but only after they had received 
some form of as.'mrance that no pressure would be placed 
upon them in regard to Manchuria and Siberia." As a 
result, they gave up, in theory, their demand that China 
negotiate a loan for the payment of the railroad ; and they 
also gave up, in theory, their right to control the road after 
a period of years. The American Delegation now exerted 
pressure on the Chinese to accept a compromise, on the 
ground that the differences separating them from the Japa- 
nese were "infinitesimal." Such they appeared to be to 
the average newspaper reader, but actually the control of 
the Shantung Railroad, and therefore, of the province, was 
involved. But the Chinese realized that they could not 
wreck the Conference on what the general public would 
consider quibbling. Consequently, they gave in. 

In the Shantung Treaty, announced February 1, 1922, 
the Shantung Railway was disposed of as follows: Japan 
agrees to transfer the road to China within nine months 
in return for 32,000,000 silver dollars. Simultaneously 
with the transfer of the road, China is to deliver to Japan 
Chinese Government Treasury notes, secured by the prop- 
erty and revenue of the railroad, running for fifteen years, 
but redeemable after five years. Pending the redemption 






V M Bee pp. 264, 272. 
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of these notes, China is to employ a Japanese traffic mana- 
ger and a Japanese chief accountant, the latter to work in 
coordination with a Chinese chief accountant. An "under- 
standing" accompanies the Treaty, in which the right of 
China is recognized to remove the present Japanese em- 
ployees, to appoint the subordinate staffs of the Japanese 
traffic manager aJid chief accountant, and to appoint an 
Assistant Chinese traffic manager after two and a half 
years, or after notice of redemption of the notes has been 
made. 

Thus China is not obliged actually to borrow money from 
Japan: she pays for the railroad on the installment plan, 
but holds the title from the beginning. Nevertheless, the 
agreement was not satisfactory because China is not per- 
mitted to buy the'road outright as she offered to do. The 
Japanese realized that because of the great popular aenti- 
ment in China now over the Shantung Question, there 
would he no difficulty in raising cash to make this payment. 
But they believed that at the end of five years, this senti- 
ment will have died out; that China will then be so im- 
poverished that she will never be able to pay off these 
Treasury notes, and that the control of (he road will there- 
fore remain indefinitely in the hands of the Japanese officials 
in whose hands the road is virtually placed pending the re- 
■ demption of these notes," 

3i>Thi8 likelihood is incroased hy tlie ciphlli "undpr-lanrlinB" whi>h 
provides tliat the redemption of the TreB!<ury notea will not be affected 
with funds raised from any source tb&n Chinese. 

Japan has found another loophole in Article V, oection 1, of the 
Shantunff Treaty, which provides tliat in addition to the 32,0011,000 
silver dollsrs China munt pay for the original Tsingtau-Tsinan Hail- 
way, Bhe must also pay for IJie &niaiint actually expended by .Inpan 
"for permanent iniproi'emenU on or ndditions to the anid propprtiea, 
leaa a aiiitable allowance for depreciation," By virtue of this clause, 
it ifl reported that Japan is now claiming a total payment of $lnS,- 
000,000 from China, instend of the f :l:i.000.000 — a sum five timn aa 
large aa the nmonnt inveiAiMl hr Gcimnnv in llie coostrucUOB (f I 
the road. New York Evening Post. April 13, 1922. ' 
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Moreover, the Shantung Treaty was unsatisfactory in the 
manner in which it dealt with the "vested rights" of Jap- 
anese citizens in Kiaochow. Article VIII declared that 
"the vested rights lawfully and equitably acquired by 
foreign nationals in said area, vrhether under the German 
regime or during the Japanese military occupation, will be 
respected." But the validity of these rights ia to be deter- 
mined in the future by a joint Sino-Japanese Commission, 
boldiiig sessions far away from the influence of Western 
"observers." The chief advantage of the Shantung Treaty 
is that it sets a definite date by which the leasehold must be 
turned over to the Chinese. It must be transferred and the 
Japanese troops must he withdrawn within six months ; and 
the Sliantmig Railroad must be transferred within nine 
months after the coming into force of the Treaty.^' Thus 
Japan agreed to keep a promise made at Paris three years 
ago and at Tsingtau seven years ago. But even now there is -1 
a strong possibility that the economic control of the terri- 
tory concerned will remain indefinitely in Japanese hands — 

id certainly for the next five years. 



4 



The Shantung; Treaty also provided: (1) tba.t the public prop- 
erty in tbe leasehold shnll be turn^ aver to t!ie Chineee: (2) that 
the Customs House at Tsingtau shall be made an integral part of the 
Chinete CustoniB; (3) that certain railway extensions in the province 
■hall be financed by an iot^rnationHl financial group, instead of Jap- 
anese capital alone; (4) that certain mines shall be exploited by a 
joint Si no- Japanese company: (6) that the former leased territory 
Bhill be thrown open to foreignera; (0) that China shall have the 
right to buy up Japanese companies engaged in the salt industry} (7) 
thKt Japan shall transfer to China the former German submarine 
cables between Tsingtau and Chefoo, and between Tsingtau and 
Shanghai. (8) that Japan shall also transfer to China her wireless 
■tationa at Tsingtau and Tsinnnfu. The details in regard to these 
laitoiu changes are to be worked out by joint Sino-Japanese com- 
iona, which China has learned to fear. For the text of the trea^ 
tlie "understaadings" which accompanied, see Appendix II. 
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VI 

When the Japanese Delegation came to the Washington 
' Conference, it fully recognized that it must surrender 
ShantTUig. Yet it delayed this action for nearly two months 
and for thirty-six meetings, not only in order to retain 
certain economic privilegeB, but to use this "concession" 
L in Shantung to strengthen Japan 'a hold elsewhere, notably 
in liianchuria. In other words, Japan informed the Confer- 
ence that she would hold up the Shantung settlement until 
assurances were given that her interests in Manchuria, and 
-also in Siberia, would remain undisturbed. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese Delegation was determined, as 
its third great objective, to secure the return of Manchuria 
J to China and also the cancellation of the Twenty-One De- 
I mands upon which Japan's special position in Manchnria 
was based,^' A ray o£ encouragement came in the state- 
ment of Baron Eato, that Japan regarded Manchuria as an 
integral part of China, to whieli the Root principles also 
presumably applied." Neither Manchuria nor the Twenty- 
one Demands as such were on the agenda. Consequently, 
the Chinese were obliged to introduce the subject indirectly. 
On November 28 and 29, Dr. Sze, the Chinese Minister at 
Washington and a Chinese delegate, proposed to the Com- 
mittee on Far Eastern Questions that all unauthorized 



•I See pp. 240, 250. 

"From the first. Great Britain has coDsidered Maneharia to be 
m part of China, the integrity of nhich site has promised to defend. 
This question came up in the House of IjOrds. February 13. 11102, In 
reply to it, the Marquis of Lanadowne said, "So far as His Majesty's 
Government are concerned, we have never doubted thsl itanehuria 
formed part of the Ciiineae Empire, and the reference to the terri- 
torial integrity of the Chinese Empire which is contained in the treaty 
must, therefore, be taken as referring to Mancliuria aa well aa to 
other parts of the Chinese ^npire," Parliamentary Debatet, Sfb 
ruary 13, 1902, cii, 1170, 1180. ^ 
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foreign troops, police, and foreign telegraph and wireless 
systems be withdrawn from Chinese soil. Some 10,000 
troops are stationed in China, of which 4500 are Japanese. 
There are also 1861 Japanese police in Manchuria," Re- 
gardless of the pretexts by which these troops and police 
have been forced on China, they ohvioualy constitute a "con- 
tinuing violation of her rights as an independent State." 
On November 29, Mr. Hanihara replied to the Chinese re- 
quest for the withdrawal of these troops and police by 
stating that, although Japan was willing to withdraw her 
troops from China proper as soon as "actual conditions 
warrant," "it was not possible for Japan to forego the 
right, or rather the duty, of maintaining railway guards in 
Manchuria, who.se presence is duly recognized by Treaty.' 



. 1 



3* The JapRtieee clsinied a. right to mnintnin tlieir ovm police and 
jftilB in Manclmrin, and also in Fukiun, as an inci'lent to the ripht 
of extraterritoriality. See p. 27B. But no other nation has claimed 
thii right, and it has never been expressly granted by treaty. In 
fact, in the Treaty of 1916, which gave Japanese Hubjecta the rieht 
to trade and reside in Manchuria, it was expresely provided that they 
ihould Bnbmit theaMlvea "to the police laws and ordinances and 
tiLxation of China." Yet, despite this provision, the Japanese have 
stationed police throughout South Manchuria, and their numbers 
are apparently increasing. Instead of suppressing crime among the 
Japanese, they have actually defended them atpinst punishment by 
the Chinese autlioritiea. See Willoughby, Foreign Bights and tnler- 
eaU tn China, RO-87. Mr. Hanihara asserted that the Japanese 
troops were maintained in the Manchurian Railway zone in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Peking of 1905 (Additional Agreement, 
Article II). This is what this artirlo said: "In view of the earnest 
desiro expressed by the Imperial L'hinese Government to have the 
Japanese and Russian troops and railway guards in Manchuria with- 
drawn as soon es possible, and in order to meet this desire, the 
Imperial Japanese Government, in tho event of Russia agreeing to 
the withdrawal of her railway guards, or in case other proper meas- 
ures are Qgree<l to between China and Russia, consent to take similar 
steps accordingly. When tranquillity shall have been re^tabliahed 
in Manchuria and China shall have become herself capable of afford- 
ing full protection to the lives and property ol foreigners, Japan will 
withdraw her railway guards simultaneously with Russia." Thus 
Jupan had a better claim to maintain these guards than the police; 
hut the treaty is worded in such a manner that Japan can maintain 
ber troops in Manchuria indefinitely. MacJIurray, Treatiea and 
• •4^recmenls urith and concerning China, 651; see also 626, 



^B ' ^^Tvvmen ii 
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They were stationed thci'e in accordance with treaties and 
50 as to maintain order. As for the Japan&se police in 
Manchuria, Mr. Hanihara asserted that they did not inter- 
fere with Chinese citizens and that they prevented crimes 
among: the Japanese — a very old and very poor ar^ment 
for infringing China's sovereignty, as the last few 3'cnrs 
have proved," The response of Mr, Hanihara was a warn- 
ing to the Conference that Japan did not intend to h&ve 
her position in Manchuria disturbed. All that the Con- 
ference was able to do was to pass a resolution which pro- 
vided that the diplomatic representatives of the powers at 
Washington in Peking should associate themselves with 
three representatives of the Chinese Government "to con- 
duct collectively a full and impartial inquiry" into the 
issues raised in regard to foreign armed forces in China. 
This body shall prepare a report, "setting out without 
reservation their findings of fact and their opinion" in 
r^ard to the maintenance of these troops and police, which 
shall be transmitted 1o each of the Governments concerned. 
But each power "shall be deemed free to accept or reject 
all or any of /Ae findings of fact or opinioTts expressed in 
ike report."^* 
Defeated in its attempts to remove the Japanese troops 
, I from Manchuria, the Chinese Delegation now tried another 
I ' line of atlack. On December Q, it asked for "the annul- 
ment and an early termination" of all foreign leaseholds 
in China. These included the British leaseholds of Wei-hai- 
wei and liowloon, the first of which was in Shantung 
province across from Port Ailhur and llie second of which 
was opposite Hongkong; the French lease of Kwangchow- 
wan, opposite the island o! Hainan in South China; the 
Japanese leases of Kiaoehow and of Port Arthur and 
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Dairen." Of these leases, thoRe held by Japan were of the I 
most importanee, as the harbora of Wei-hai-wei and Kwang- ' 
chow-wan are inferior and undeveloped as compared with 
those at Port Arthur and Dairen. Moreover, the latter 

"The riphta of foreignerB in Cliina take the followinjf fonns; 
(1) Treaty Ports, of which there are now about aeventj-nve. Theae 
are Chinese ports opened to foreign trade hy treatf or imperial 
decree. Oiitaide of these porta there is no general right to trado 
and reside, except for misgionarieB, although in the Treaty of 1915 
with China. Japan secured this right for its BUbjfcte in South 
Manchuria. Because of Most- Favored ■Nation trenties, this right 

frobnblj extends to other nntionnls. 12) Within these trentj porta 
areigners reside in areas of two types, the first of which is the 
Concession, ground leased by the Chinese Government to a foreign 
power, who in turn sublets it to its merchntits; (3) end the second 
of which is the SetllemenI, an area in which foreign merchants may 
lease land directly from tlie Chinese Government. In both of these 
areas the Chinese Government technicnlly retains its sovereignty 
over Chinese subjects, except that it must notify the Consuls con- 
cerned when arreating a Cliinese subject there. However, as n rul", 
the local government of Concessions is carried on by a municipal 
council elected by foreigners. (4) The kasehold differs from tha 
three foregoing foreign rights because by a lease the foreign powrr 
gains complete political control over the territory concerned for the 
period of the lease, the Chinese Government not even retaining the 
right Ui govern its own subjects within the lease. Although the title 
to the territory remains with China, the actual exercise of sover- 
eignty is vested in the foreign power. (Oppenheim, Inlcrnlliannl 
Lnir, i, 223, second edition.) These lenses have, therefore, amounted 
rirtually to annenationa of the best ports in China. T\\e Kiaochow 
lease was forced on China by Germany in the Treaty of 18B8, and 
would have expired in 1997. According to the Treaty of Fersaillea, 
this lease woa transferred to Japan, and now, according to the Shan- 
tung Treaty of 1023. is to he returned to China. The Kwnngchnw- 
wan lease, obtained by France in 1898, also will expire in 1997. The 
Kowloon lease, obtained by Great Britain in the same year, will 
expire likewise in 1997. The Wei-hai-wei lease, obtained ijy Britain 
in 1838. was to endure "for so long a period as Port Arthur shsll 
remain in the occupation of Bussia." Although Russia was forced 
out of Port Arthur by Japan in 1905, Great Britain still remained 
in Wei-hai-wei, and was there at the time of the opening of the 
Washington Conference. The lease of Port Arthur and Dairen. ob- 
tained by Russia in 1898, was to last only twenty<Qve years, and 
would, therefore, have expired in 1923. But by the treaty of May, 
|yl5, Japan exacted an extension or-renewal of this lease to nini'lj- 
n!ne years, making it expire in 1997. For the text» of all theiic 
lease treaties, consult MacMurray, Trratits and Agreements leith 
and foneerning China. For a statement concerning treaty port.*', 
cncpnaions. and settlements, ae^ Willonphhy. Foreign Righln and 

Eina, passim. As to spheres of influence, see p. 281. 






The Committee was not to meet again until January 5, 
1922." 

But the Chinese would not be silenced. On the 19th the 
Delegation issued a statement to the effect that unless the 
' ' Twenty -One Demands are canceled, the principlea adopted 
by the Conference are nothing more than a scrap of 
paper." " A few days later the Japanese also asserted that 
they would "formerly oppose" any discussion of the valid- 
ity of the Demands if the Chinese brought them before the 
Conference again, *^ 

In the meantime, the Japanese once more showed their 
attitude toward Manchuria in the discussion of the Balfour 
Kesolution, introduced on January 24, 1922, which pledged 
the powers to prohibit the exportation of arms to China, 
iutluding "all concessions, settlements and leased terri- 
tories," until a government ia established there whose au- 
thority is recognized tlirougliout the countiy. In regard 
to this resolution, Baron Shidehara asserted that "as long 
as Japan was in occupation of Port Arthur It would be 
impossible for her to undertake restriction of the despatch 
of arms thither. " This and the Italian ^eyer^■ation defeated 
I the whole purpose of the resolution because nationals of 
these two nations had been the chief offenders in the past 
in supplying Chinese and Siberian brigands with arms. 
For this and other reasons, the Balfour Resolution was 
withdrawn.** 



*iThe only reason given by the Odlcial Camiounique for this 
adjournment wbs tliat the time of the delegates was occupied with 
the Shuntung and Nuvul Queations, 

*z Kokuaai dispntcli, Japan Weeblj/ Chronictc, December 20, 192t. 

*> Beuter dispatch, Weekly Review of the Far East, December 81, 
1921. 

** On April 8, IDIB, the Anieriosn Mlniater at Peking proposed that 
the powers impoee an arms embargo on China. And after some 
negotiations, the governmeuta ol Cireat Britain, Spain, Portugal, the 
United Statci, Ruxala. Brazil. France and Japan agreed ao to do. 
Biit ItnlT endortied this aareement with the reservation that ahip- 
cted ior — ^ - '-" ■- ^" ^ ■- 



a already contracted i' 



a route might be delivered. . 




fe^ DEFEAT OF CHINA 

The adjournment of the Committee on Far Eastern 
Questions on December 14, just when the Twenty-One De- 
mands were introduced, gave rise to the rumor that the 
American Delegation had promised the Japanese to exclude 
the Demands definitely from the Conference, Some such 
promise may have been made. But because of outside pres- 
sure it was necessary to take some formal notice of them. 
At the Committee meeting of January 16, Mr. Hughes 
casually suggested that the question of the Twenty-One 

China Year Book. 1921-1022. 530. Tlin final Arms Embargo apree- 
nii>nt came inlo effect on May 5, lOlB. but Apparently was revor 
enfori?e<l, else tlie VVnahington Conference need not have taken the 
Buljject up. The Italian regervation made the enforcement of this 
Agreement impoHsible, aince under it evasions could not be diacerncd. 
In the fall of 1C2I, Italian troops at Shanhailcwni aiipplied, it is 
alleged, arms to ChineBe troopa under Qeueral Tsao Kun, and when 
questioned in regard to the subject, the Italian Minister at Peking 
said he had no information in regard to the matter. 8e« Japan 
nrekly Chronu-le, December 8, 1021. The Italian Delegation insisted 
at the Washington Conference on referring the subject of an Arms 
Rnbargo b.ick to the home governuicnt for instructiona (733). At 
the meeting of the Par Eastern Committee, on January 31, 1922, 
when the Arms Embargo Agreement was again brought up. the Italian 
Delegation said that it had received instructions to adhere to the 
agreement but with the same rcHervntion as naa ma<Ie in 1019 (737). 
At this, Mr. Hsnihara said the Japanese Delegation deaired time 
for further discussion of the matter. On February 1, Mr. Hanihara 
reported that in view of the Italian reservation, the Japanese muet 
reserve the right to carry out private arms contracts, made before 
January. 1010. The question then arose, whether the Italian reserva- 
tion covered contracts made lip to the Arras Agreement of 1019, or 
up to 1922. As Sir. Bchanzer Bald he would have to refer this matter 
alM) to the Itolian Government, it wiia decided to withdraw the Agree- 
ment (T44). This proposed Agreement supplemented the St. Ger- 
main Convention for the Control of Trade in Arms and Ammunition, 
September 10, 1019: Bee American Journal of Inttmatitmal Lauf, 
supplement, October, 1021, 207, which prohibited unrestricted export 
of arms to Africa, ths Turkish Empire. Persia, etc. Congresa paeaed 
S. J, R. No. 124, approve.1 January 31, 1922, which authorized the 
President of the Unit«l States to make unlawful the exportation, 
except under such limitations as he may lay down, of any arms or 
munitions to "any American country," or "any country in which the 
United States exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction," in which condi- 
tions of domestic violence exist. By virtue of this Resolution, the 
President Issued a proclamation (No. 1621) on March 4. 1922, pro- 
hibiting such e\portBtion to China, subject to auch esceptiona Iiiid 
down t^ the Secretary of State. 
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Demands and the spheres of iuflucnce should be postponed 
until after the Sliantung Question had been settled. 

This settlement was finally announced on February 1. 
1922. But as the Conference had alread.v lasted fully a 
month longer than the Delegations had expected, everybody 
wished to hurry home. It had become impossible for the 
American Delegation to hold them long enough seriously 
to consider the remaining questions on the agenda. But 
Mr. Hughes was on record to the effect that these bother- 
Bome demands would be placed before the Conference. 
Consequently, after reaching some sort of an agreement 
with the Japanese Delegation, he announced at the meeting 
of the Far Eastern Committee of February 2, that "an 
opportunity had been reserved" for the Japanese to make 
a statement. Baron Shidchara thereupon arose and de- 
clared that the validity of the treaties and notes of May, 
1915, could not be questioned. He went on to aay that "if 
it should once be recognized that rights solemnly granted 
by treaty may be revoked at any time on the ground that 
they were conceded against the spontaneous will of the 
grantor, an exceedingly dangerous precedent will be estab- 
lished, with far-reaching consequences upon the stability of 
the ejii.sting international relations in Asia, in Europe and 
everywhere." Consequently, the Japanese Delegation could 
not agree to the statement of the Chinese Delegation of De- 
cember 14 asking that these treaties be canceled. Further- 
more, it could not "bring itself to the conclusion t-hat any 
useful purpose will be served by research and reexamina- 
tion at this conference of old grievances which one of the 
nations here may have against another," 

However, in view of changed conditions, Japan was will- 
ing to make these modifications in the Twenty-One Demands 
and the treaties which had arisen out of them : 

I. JapBn in ready to throw open to the joint aotfTJtj of t1» 
international financial consortium recentlj: org^niied, the right 
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I Bf option granted exclusively in favor of Japanese capital, with 
regard, flret, to loons for the construction of railways in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia; and second, to loans 
to be secured on taxes in that region; it being understood that 
nothing in the present declaration shall be held to imply any 
modification or annulment of the understanding recorded in the 
officially announced notes and memoranda which 
changed among the GoTemmeutB of the countries represented 
in the consortium and also among the national financial groups 

i composing the consortium in relation to the scope of the joint 
activity of that organization.*^ 

This was a "concession" which had already been made 
■when Japan entered the consortium in 1920." To intro- 
duce it to the Conference as a new concession waa simply 
misrep resentation. 

H. Japan has no intention of insisting on her preferential 
ngbt under the Sino-Japanese arrangements in question con- 
cerning the engagement by China of Japanese advisers or in- 
structors on political, financial, military or police matters in 
South Manchuria. 

This promise as to the future was also of little value 
inasmuch as these "matters" are already controlled by 
Japanese merchants and police. 

m. Japan is further ready to withdraw the reservation whicli 
she made, in proceeding to the signature of the Sino-Japanese 
Treaties and notes of 1915. to the effect that Group V of the 
oiieinal proposals of the Japanese Government would be post- 
poned for future negotiations. 

This surrender of Japan's claim to a suzerainty over 
China may have some theoretical value ; but whether Group 
V should be withdrawn or not, it ia inconceivable that 
Japan could in the future enforce these demands on China, 
in view of present world opinion. 

Such were the " eoneessiona " made by Japan. But in 

iking them, she insisted on the sacred validity of treaties 



It See p. U. 



IS See p. la. 
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exacted under duress, which gave her an absolute hold on 
Mauchuria until the leases expire in 1997. 

The next day, and also at the Sixth Plenary Session of 
the Conference, a statement of the Chinese Delegation was 
read which, while recognizing the concessions now made by 
Japan, regretted that she had not renounced the other 
claims based on these Treaties, The Chinese delegation was 
of the opinion that these Treaties should "form the subject 
of impartial examination with a view to their abrogation," 
for four reasons: 

I. In exchunge for the concessions demanded of China, Japan 

offered no quid pro quo. The benefits derived from the agree- 
ments were wholly unilateral. 

3. The agreements, in important respects, are in violation of 
treaties between China and the other powers. 

3. The agreements are inconaiatcnt with the principles re- 
lating to China whifh have been adopted by the Conference. 

4. The agreements have engendered constant mieunderetand- 
inga between China and Japan, and, if not abrogated, will 
necessarily tend, in the future, to diaturb friendly relations 
between the two countries, and will thus constitute an obstacle 
in the way of realizing the purpose for the attainment of which 
this Conference was convened. 

In reply to the assertion that the cancellation of these 
Treatiei, merely on the ground that they were obtained by 
force, would be a dangerous precedent, the Chiueae declared 
that "a still more dangerous precedent will be established 
with consequences upon the stability of international rela- 
tions which cannot be estimated, if, without rebuke or pro- 
test from other powers, one nation can obtain from a 
friendly, but in a military sense, weaker neighbor, and 
under circumstances, such as attended the negotiations sad 
signing of the Treaties of 1915, valuable concessions l?hicll 
were not in satisfaction of pending controversies and for 
which no quid pro quo was offered, ' ' It was also stated that 
"these treaties and notes stand out, indeed, unique in ^ 1 
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annals of international relations. History records scarcely 
another instance in which demanda of such serious char- 
acter, as those which Japan presented to China in 1915, 
have, without even pretense of provocation, been suddenly 
presented by one nation to another nation with which it 
was at the time in friendly relations."*' 

Mr. Hughes then read the American note of May 13, 
1915, protesting against these demands, and also asserted 
that the United States would claim all rights for Americans 
which China had granted to Japanese nationals in Man- 
churia, under the Most- Favored -Nat ion Clause. Lest this 
claim should he interpreted as a recognition of the treaties 
granting these rights to Japanese, Mr. Hughes declared that 
the "question of the validity of treaties as between Japan 
and China is distinct from the question of the treaty rigbta 
of the United States under its treaties with China." 

After the Chinese had "reserved their right to seek a 
solution on all future appropriate occasions concerning 
those portions of the treaties and notes of 1915 which did 
not appear to have been expressly relinquished by the Japa- 
nese Government," and after the Ihree statements of Japan, 
China, and the United States had been spread upon the 
records of the Plenary Session of February i, 1922, the 
Twenty-One Demands were dropped. Japan's position in 
Manchuria is as secure as ever. The Conference as a whole 
had failed to challenge the Japanese position. By its 
inaction it established a precedent for the future.** 



4 



*^ The Japani>se doubtleRH wpre on sound sround when they declared 
that the mere fact that a treaty was obtained bj force did not 
invalidate it Tbis ia an instance where international law lags 
behind personal morality. Yet evpn this rule probably only applies 
to treaties exacted aa the resiilt of a war. And in case of the treaties 
of May, Illlfi. there had been no tvar to justify their inipoiiition. 
Cf. WeBtlake, Intemafionai Law, i. 290, 

*> For the international doctrine concerning the legal acquisition 
of territory by prescription, see Oppmbeim, International Laa, i, 
Mfr411. 
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Such was the defeat of China : a tariff increase is granted 
to her, but it is insufficient to meet her elementary needs. 
Shantung is returned to her, but the economic control of 
the province will remain in Japanese hands for five years 
at least, and perhaps indefinitely. As for Manchuri 
is irretrievably lost so far as diplomacy is concerned. 



VII 



i^^ 



Of less importance than the foregoing demands was that 
calling for the abolition of extraterritoriality — or the right 
of foreigners in China, to be tried in their own and not 
in Chinese courts.*" When China first granted this right 
in 1844, she believed it beneath her dignity to permit for- 
eigners to use her own courts. On the other hand, foreign 
nations refused to permit their subjects to be tried by Chi- 
nese courts because China had no code embodying the prin- 
ciples of Western justice, and because she employed methoda 
of punishment considered inhuman by the outside world." 

When this right was first granted, there were only five 

*B Under the Byatem of eitrHterriloriality. ( 1 ) all controvertie* 
in which ni> foreigners are iuvolved, are tried in Chinese eourta 
according to Chinese law, (2) controveraies between two or more 
BAtionals of the same Treaty Power are tried in the conaul&r courts 
of that power; Chinese police maj make the arrest, but the offender 
mu«t be turned over to tne foreign court concerned, (3) controveraies 
between nationals of different powers are heard, not by Chinese 
courts, but by foreijiit laws and authorities, as determined by agree- 
ments between the states coneemed. (4) controversies between Chi- 
nese and foreiftnera are determined by the tribunals of the defendant 
and the law of his country la applied. This is true no matter where 
the offense occurs, whether inland or at a treaty port. For the 
American and English ayatein of courts in China., see Willoughby, 
Foreign BighU and Interats in China, 28 if. 

S4The countries that have such treaty riehta in China are Belgium, 
Brazil, Denmark, France. Grejit Britain, Italy, Japau, Mexico, Nather- 
lands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Russia, Bpain, Sweden, and the 
United Slates. Germany and Austro-Hungary lost their extraterri- 
torial rights when China declared war in 1917. See China fMr 
Book, I92MS23, 371. 
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ports in China where foreigners could trade and reside. 
But now there are fifty such ports. Consequently, the 
exemption of foreigners from Chinese jurisdiction has con- 
tinually increased. This system is obviously objectionable 
to China because her sovereignty is restricted, and increas- 
ingly so. On this ground, foreigners claim exemption from 
taxes, and Chinese have even registered their property with 
Japanese in order to evade such charges."' Moreover, the 
system of extraterritoriality is often unjust to the Chinese. 
When an injury is committed against them by a foreigner, 
the latter is brought before a foreign court whose decision 
the Chinese may never know. Too often foreign courts 
have been influenced by a desire to advance the interests 
of their countrymen rather than of justice. Consequently, 
the system of extraterritoriality has made it difficult for 
Chinese authorities to maintain law and order. They are 
helpless to deal with foreign offenders. 

Furthermore, the system of extraterritoriality is dis- 
advantageous to foreigners. It has resulted in the eatah- 
lishment of several different courts and therefore increased 
the complexity of the legal system under which they are 
placed. Often they must go many miles before they can 
find a eourt which will hear their cause. Extraterritoriality ' 
has also indirectly curtailed their right to trade. China 
has insisted — and justly— that she cannot open up the 
whole of her country freely to foreigners — as long as they 
refuse to submit to Chinese laws. 

For these different reasons, China has attempted for 
many years to secure the abolition of extraterritoriality. In 
treaties signed in 1902 with Greait Britain, in 1903 with 
Japan and the United States, and with Sweden in 1908, it 
was provided that extraterritoriality would be relinquished 
as soon as China should reform its judicial system and bring 

"Liu, "Whst Japan is Doing to China," CiirrCTit Bistory, July, 
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it into aeeord with tliat of "Western nations." China has 
attempted to fulfill these requiremeuta. Since 1904, a 
commission has prepared five law codes. In 1910, a system 
of law courts was established, presided over by modern 
lawyers.'* Nevertheless, nothing was done by the foreign 
powers to carry out the pledge in these treaties. 

On November 25, Dr. Chung-hui Wang presented China's 
case in regard to eslraterritoriality before the Committee 
on the Far East. The Chinese Delegation, he said, did not 
ask "for an immediate and complete abolition of extra- 
territoriality," but they did ask that the Conference fix 
a date by which these rights would be relinquished by the 
foreign powers. In the meantime, he asked that representa- 
tives of the powers should negotiate with China in regard 
to the "progressive modification and ultimate abolition*' 
of the system of extraterritoriality. This request was re- 
ferred to a subcommittee headed by Senator Lodge, which 
reported back on November 29. This subcommittee came 
to the conclusion that extraterritorialitj- could not be 
abolished until the actual facts in regard to the Chinese 
system of justice had been ascertained, and that these facta 
could only be obtained by a commis.sion of investigation. 
Consequently they recommended that a Commission be 
appointed to inquire into the practice of extraterritoriality, 
and to assist China in making such reforms as would war- 
rant the powers in relinquishing these rights. This com- 
mis.sion is to be constituted within three months after the 
Conference, and it shall make its report within one year 
after its first meeting. But each of the powers is free to 
accept or to reject its recommendations. This Resolution 
was adopted by the Committee on November 28." 

s' For the rplinqiiishmcnt treatips. ace MncMurrny, Trenlirt on'l 
Aprfi-m^nta tiAlh and concerning China, 3T4, 414, 431, 745. 

>" In reg&rd to the pretient nvat^m of justice in Chlnn. see China 
Yrar Book. 1921-IB22, Chapter XVI. 

s» Adopted by the I'lenury SeBaion on Deoember 10, 1021, i 
lutloa No. 4, Append i I. 
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Although this Resolution failed to uame a date by which 
' Coreign courts are to be withdrawn from China, it prob- 
ably went as far as was possible. As long as civil war in | 
China prevails, foreign powers will be loath to withdraw ■ 
the judicial protection of their nationals. Even such ■ 
a sympathetic paper as the Weekly Review of the Far 
East says {January 21, 1922): "China has no regularly 
organized judicial machinery in the modern sense of the 
word, no universally accepted civil or criminal code, and 
no existing government whose influence covers effectively 
the whole of the eighteen provinces. To whom then could 
the citizens of other nations look to for safety and support, 
justice, and fair dealing t" While the Conference might 
have abolished extraterritoriality in a few cities where the 
Chinese system of justice is well-established, it could have 
done little more under circumstauceii as they were. 



i 



CHAPTER IX 



PROPOSITIONS IN PKINCIPLB 



I 

It is no secret that the TTnitetl States has been vitally 
interested in the Orient, not so much out of sympathy for 
China as on account of investments and trade.' The aim of 
the Open Door Policy, enunciated in 1899 by John Hay, was 
to secure equality of opportunity in commerce and industry 
for the traders and capitalists of all nations in whatever 
part of China they might he found. At that time the powers 
especially promised not to discriminate against other for- 
eigners within their Spheres of Interest in regard to tariff 
rates, harbor dues, or railway charfres.* 

But despite the acceptance and the jeiteration of these 
principles, they have never been followed in China up to 
the present day. When citizens of one nation have gained 
control of the administration of the Ciiinese customs ser- 
vice in certain ports, they have been able to subject imports 
from other nations to discriminating duties or delays which 
* worked to the favor of their own importations. The same 
has been true of foreign post-offices, presently to be dis- 
cussed. Likewise, when one group of forei^crs has gained 
control of certain railways in China, they have been able 
to discriminate against the goods of other nationals, both in 
charges and in sen-ice. These discriminations have been 
serious because twenty-three out of the twenty-seven rail- 



s For this correBiwndencc, see MacMurraj, Trealiei and Agreementt 
uyftk and eoticermni/ China. 221 236. For the diepute u to Uw 
ezt«ttt of tliD Open Door policy, Bte p. 294. 
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way lines in China are now in part directed by foreigners.* I 
They have arisen out of the very nature of foreign control ; [ 
but they have been of such a type that usually it has been"* 
impossible to prove their existence, so as to make them the 
subject of diplomatic protest. i 

These diseriminationa have been against trade, and they 
have clearly violated the Open Door Policy. Of even more | 

importance have been the attempts of certain foreign na- 
tions and their subjects to secure monopolies, in regard to ' 
investmenta and concessions for the development of mines ■ 
and railways, etc., in certain parts of China. They have 1 
been able to do this through the Sphere of Interest. These J 
spheres were created following the Sino-Japanese War of 
1895, and by two means: first, by au agreement between 
the power concerned and China, in which China promised 
not to alienate a certain territory to any other power;* 
second, by agreement between two nations in which the 
one promised not to seek concessions in certain parts of 
China reserved to the other. Thus, in the Anglo-Eussian 
Agreement of 1899, Great Britain promised not to seek 
any railway concessions north of the Great Wall of China, 
which would be reserved to Russia; while Russia made a 
similar promise in regard to the Yangtze valley.' By ' ' 
means of these types of agreements, Russia secured a sphere 
of interest in Manchuria and Miongolia; Germany in Shan- 
tang; France in southern China; and Great Britain in tho 
Yangtze valley. In 1905, Japan succeeded to the Russian \^ : 
sphere in South Manchuria and part of Mongolia, and inf^ ^f» 
1914 and 1915, to the German sphere in Shantung. 

»For example, the Peking-Mukden Railwiiy is financed by British 
capital; and tho Chief Engineer and othei officials muat be Britisii 
Bubjecta. The South Manchuriaii Railway ia directed by a Japanese 
companj, four-fiftlis of the stoch of which is owvpd by the Japaneae 
Qm'ernment. For a list of tliese railwaya, see Willoughby, Foreign 
Righlt ami InternH in China, 66S, 560. 

« For the list of these types of agreementB, see ] 

* For the text, see MacMurray, op. ctt., 204. 
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Whether these agreements directly stipulated it or not, it 
was always understood that in its sphere a power was to 
have preferential or exclusive rights to make loans, con- 
Blruct railways, operate mines, or develop public enter- 
prises." In other words, a Sphere of Interest gave the na- 
tion concerned a monopoly in certain territory from which 
the trade and investments of other nations were excluded.' 
These Spheres of Interest already existed when John Hay 
formulated the Open Door policy. But although he at- 
tempted to seciire equality o£ treatment for other nations 
in these spheres, this proved impossible as long as the 
spheres — by their very nature exclusive — continaed to 
exist. Despite this fact, the United States was unable to 
change the Sphere of Interest policy; and it was followed 
by the powers down to the opening of the Washington Con- 
ference. The interests of American capitalists were more 
vitally affected by this policy than the capitalists of other 
' nations, because the United States had never set up a sphere 
_j3i interest in China, For example, in 1916, an American 
concern, the Siems-Carey Company, secured a concession 
to build some 1500 miles of railway in China. But no prog- 
ress could be made because Russia objected that part of 
the mileage to be built lay in her sphere, and England and 
France objected for similar reasons. As a result, the Amer- 
ican concern could not make any progress with the road. 
Another example of the results of this policy was the case 
of the American International Corporation which in 1916, 
agreed to loan the Chinese Government $3,000,000 at seven 
per cent interest, for the purpose of improving the Grand 
Canal, a part of which is in Shantung province.' Bat this 

« Sm Willougliby, op. «■(.. 274. 

I One of tlie best discunsions of the Sphere of InfliienM, from Ui» 
■tandpoint of international taw, will lie foiuid in ITsIl, Fareiffn I'tnerrt 
and Jvrigdif^tion of the Brilitk Crown. 92-100. 

•Willounhby. op. «l„ S02-6e8; Bishop, "Shantung. Key to Pevc* 
in Orient, '"^New York Btiening Post, October 28, IB21. 
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loan was defeated by the Japanese who claimeci priority 
in such rights because of their occupation of Tsingtau." 
The case of the Federal Wireless Company has already been 
discussed."* 

As we have seen, many of these monopolies have been 
secured by foreign concerns from usurping local authori- 
ties. It is easily imaginable that such men may bo placed 
in power merely for the purpose of granting such eonces- ^ 
sions." Many concessions have thus not only been acquired 
under questionable circumstances, but they have been kept 
BOerct from other powers. Consequently, when a later con- 
cession is granted, disputes and misunderstandings arise. 
Obviously trade rivalries of such a character are fecund 

In an attempt to alter these conditions, so disadvan- 1 
tageous to the commercial interests of the Uni ted S tates, ] i 
the State Department placed the following topics in regard I 
to China on the agenda:" 

1. The Open Door — Equality of commercial and induetrial 
opportunity. 

3. Conceeaions, monopolies or preferential economic privi- 
leges. 

8. Development of railways, including plans relating to the 
Chinese Enstem Railway. 

4. Preferential Railway Rates. 

6. Status of existing commitments. 

The agenda included similar subjects in regard to Siberia, ll 
The action of the Washington Conference in regard to these 
subjects must now be discussed. 

■ Spheres of Interest usually aria 
leasehold Hecuren political rights to a 
of Interest Becures economic rights. 



A 




The first victory for the principle of equal commercial 
opportunity came indirectly in connection with the Chinese 
Tariff Question. In the past those nations having territory 
contiguous to China, were able to secure by means of trea- 
ties, a reduction of customs duties on goods imported into 
China across their frontiers. Thus Japan had an agreement 
■with China whereby only two-thirds of the regular duty was 
charged on goods going from Korea across the border to 
Manchuria. France secured a reductiou of three-tenths in 
duties on goods imported into China from Burma. The 
privileges thus held by this frontier trade not only deprived 
China of an annual revenue amounting to some $600,000, 
but it discriminated against the trade of other nations 
obliged to enter China via treaty ports." 
^ One of the early steps of the Conference was to abolish 
these tariff privileges, which was done in the Chinese Tariff 
Treaty of February 6, 1922. Article VI of this Treaty de- 
clared that "the principle of uniformity in the rates of 
customs duties levied at all the laud and maritime fron* 
tiers is hereby recognized." '* 

Similarly connected with the problem of the Open Door 
was the question of foreign post-ofBees and wireless facili- 
ties. For some fifty years different nations have main- 
tained their own post-offices in China. These post-officea 
have not existed on any treaty right. They arose aa 
an outgrowth of the diplomatic pouch, and at a time when 

■» For a discusaion, aee Willouglibv, Foreign Hiyhta and Interalt 
in China, 148 ff. 

" This principle in qiialified, hnwever. by the further slstement 
thttt the Special Conferenre, to put this principle into effect, "ia 
authorized to make eaujtable aitjuatnienta in those esses in n-bich a 
cuBtoms privilege to be abolisheU ivus grantcil iu return for smne 
local ecoDomio advantage." For the full text of the treaty, see 
Appendix, Treaty No. 7. For a disciusion of Jtft other provi*iou. 
Me p. 251. 
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rthe Cliineae postal ayatem did not exist. But the creation 
of an efficient Chinese postal servioe soon made these foreign 
post-offices unneceRsary." But despite the recognized effi- 
ciency of the Chinese postal system, these foreign offices 
»have been maintained, 124 !iy the Japanese, twelve by the 
British, thirteen by the French, and one by the United 
States. Moreover, Chinese officials have been denied the 
right to inspect the mail going throagh these foreign postal 
facilities. Consequently, the Japanese, who possess five- 
sixths of these offices, have been able to bring goods into 
China without the payment o£ duty, and, of more impor- 
tance, they have been able to smuggle in contraband such 
as opium and morphia, the importation of which the Chi- 
nese authorities have been powerless to prevent. It an 
American business man should ever be obliged to use a 
Japanese post-office, it is not improbable that his mail 
would be tampered with in the interest of Japanese trade. 
On November 25, Minister Sze of the Chinese Delegation 
I requested that all of the powers abolish their postal services 
in China at once. This request was based on the ground 
that (1) the Chinese postal system was adequate to meet 
the requirements of all foreigners; (2) the operation of 
foreign post-offices deprived the Chinese system of a source 
of revenue to which it was entitled; (3) these postal agen- 
cies violated the territorial and administrative integrity 
»of China. In reply to this request, Mr. Hanihara of the 
Japanese Delegation said that while Japan had no desire 
to perpetuate the system of foreign post-offices, yet "as a 

i» The Chinese Post OEfice maintainB th« cheapest general service 
In the world, according to the atateuicnt of the Chinese Delegation. 
In 11)20, its surplus was «2 .212,0(18 .91. Out of 37,100,000 articles 
posted in 1920, only 400 elaima for indemnity for !oat articles wero 
made. At present, 31,275 places are served bj the Chincne post-otlicea, 
nore than double the number four years ago. As early as 1S02 tha 
American Minister at Peking protested agsinst foreig:i post offices. 
In November, ID20, the Office of the U. S. Postmaater General 
neoguiied the efficicucy ot the Chi 
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practical measure it would be difficult to withdl'aw" them 
at once (490), Tlie Japanese were not convinced ot the 
efBcieney of the Cliinese system. Only "as it became evi- 
dent tliat conditions warranted," would Japan consent 
to withdraw. Mr. Hanihara proposed that the matter be 
referred to the Ministers of the interested powers at Peking 
who would be in a better position than the Conference to 
determine upon the proper time to abolish these services 
(492). 

This position of the Japanese Delegation was so untenable 
that they were soon obliged to agree to the abolition of these 
offices "in principle." And on November 28, the Far 
Eastern Committee adopted China's request. But the date 
for withdrawal was left blank while the Japanese Delega- 
tion referred the matter to the home government at Tokyo. 
Finally, on December 12, it was announced that the Japa- 
nese Government had consented to withdraw on the date 
m^gested by the Conference — January 1, 1923,'* But 
even then, the Japanese Government "wish to place on 
record their desire that a suitable number of experienced 
Japanese postal officers be engaged by China to promote 
the efficiency of the Chinese postal administration." In 
view of the notorious inefficiency of the Japanese postal 
system at home, this demand was very humorous, even 
though the motives for the request pass unchallenged." 
Moreover, foreign post-offices located in leased territories 
were exempted from the resolution (which was finally 
adopted by the Conference as a whole on February 1, 1922). 
w\^ Consequently, China's demand was not entirely met, even 
in regard to this minor request." 



IS See the lett«r ot Mr. Ha 
1021 (572). 

" la temrd to the Japnne 
Chronicle, March 2, 1B22. 

>* Seo ResolutioD No. 5, Appendix. These po^t-offices 
withdrawn provided |l) China mnlatain an efficient 
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On November 28, Minister Sze brought up the question 
of foreign electrical facilities likewise maintained on Chi- 
nese soil, without the express authority of any treaty or 
agreement, Japan maintained about fifty regular telegraph 
stations in China. In addition, she maintained eleven wire- 
jess installations, France maintaining four, Great Britain 
ftwo, and the United States three. These electrical facilities 
Were as abusive of the principle of the Open Door and of the 
administrative integrity of China as the foreign post-office. 
Consequently, the Chinese Delegation asked that they be at 
once withdrawn. On December 7, the Far Eastern Com- 
mittee recognized the justice of this demand by adopting 
the Viviani resolution dealing with such facilities. But 
final action was delayed, because the Japanese and Chinese 
■wished to discuss the question among themselves (719). 
But as these negotiations apparently proved to be frnit- 
lesa, the Committee, on January 27, reenacted the Vivi- 
ani resolution which provided that all radio stations main- 
tained on Chinese territory without the consent of the 
Chinese Government shall be transferred to the Chinese 
authorities after making full compensation for the prop- 
erty. Nevertheless, according to Article 4, the question 
of radio stations in leased territories, in the South Man- 
hurian Railway zone, and in the French eoneession at 
ihanghai "shall be regarded as matters for diseussion 
between the Chinese Governnient" and the French and 
the Japanese — a polite way of informing China that these 
radio stations (about two-thirds of the total number) are 

(2) no change bo mnde in the preeent postal sdminietration so far 

as the statua of the foreiuTi Co-Director General, a Frenchman, is 

concerned. Pending withdrawal, the Chinese eualoma authorities 

may examine all postal matter goinR through foreign pOBt'offices, to 

ascertain whether they contain articlea which are dutiable or contra- 

bnnd. However, this proviaion does not apply to ordinary letters, 

etc.. an exemption demaaded by the Japaueae aud seoonded by the i 

French (497). ^J 
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not to be disturbed," This reservatioa led to the formal 
declaration of the Chinese Delegation that its Govemment 
did not recognize the right of any foreign power to install, 
without its consent, these stations either in legations, con- 
cessions, leased territories or railway areas. In order to 
satisfy its own conscience, the Par Eastern Committee voted 
that, although the radio stations in these areas were not to 
be disturbed by the Conference, nevertheless, this was not 
"to be deemed to be an espreaaion of opinion by the Con- 
ference as to whether the stations referred to therein are 
authorized by China." ^^ ^_ 

I 

These maneuvers in regard to post-offices and radio 8l^* 
tions were only preliminary to the great issue of the Open 
Door. The Boot Eesolutions had recognized the principle 
of "equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of 
all nations" throughout China. But further action was 
needed to transform this aspiration into reality. The first 
step was taken by Dr. Wang of the Chinese Delegation who, 
ou December 12, asked the Conference to "disavow all 

10 See ReBolntion No. 7, Appfindix; which also provided that mdio 
stationB maintBiiipd in legations. eliouM bo limited to sending eovcrn~ 
ment meesaf^s, e.\cept in case of necessity. All authorized radio 
Btationa niuat limit tbeir activities to treaty proviaioiw; and dispiitta 
in regard to Article 4 must be settled in accord ance with the Open 

94 As has been pointed out, p. 267 n., a power holding leased terri' 
tory exercises the right of sovereignty over it, which, liberally 
constrned, would gi'c it the power to maintain poat-oiBcea, radios, 
etc., without the ipeciflc consent of China, But the Japanese lexses 
hsd been obtained by duress (see p. II); and certainly if the 
Conference could not secure tlieir cancellation, it ahOuld have at 
least established the doctrine of «(rip( conslruction in regard to 
powers arising out of tliem, as the Chinese elsewhere requested, •»# 
p. 247. The terms of a treaty are to be construed as those of » 
contract. Moore, Digest, v. 252; and the If^rnis of s grant «r« to 
be ilricltii construed, of. Charles River Brvti)/- Cn. v. WomBti Bridgt 
Co., 11 Peters 420; cf. also the recent case ot Stdlivan v, Kidd, 
SH U. S. 433. 
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Iiel&ims to a sphere or spheres of interest or of influence or 
any special interests within the territory of China" (580), 
which, as we have seen, reated on treaties and agreements 
among the several nations. In reply to this request, Mr. 
Root asked that the Chinese Delegation designate the exact 
specifications from which they wished to be released (581). 
Consequently, Dr. Wang (on the 14th) asked the cancella- 
tion of some twenty treaties and agreements, including the 
Twenty-One Demand Treaties, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
and the Lansing-Ishii Agreement" (584). The Chinese 



I 
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» The list of treatisH whose cancellBtion the Chinese reiineBted, !■ 
u rollows (5S4) ; 

"Sino-Japaneiw trentiei and exchange o( notes of May 25, 1S15, 
(UwrMurray, 1316). 

"INTER-POWER AGREEMEITrS WITH REFERENCE 
TO CHINA. 
"1. Franco- Japanese agreement, June 10. 1007 (itacMurray, 840). 
"2. Anglo -Japaneae treaty, July 13. 1911 (MacMurray. iWO). 
"3. Busao- Japanese convention ot July 30. 1807 (MacMurray, 657 J. 
"4. Ruaao-Japanese Becret convention of July 30, 1S07 (text not 
kvai table). 

"5, Russo-Japanese convention ot July 4, 1910 {MacMurray, 803"). 
. "6. Russo-Japanese secret convention of July 4, 1910 (text not 
kTBilable). 

' "T. RuBao-Japanese secret convention of July 8, 1912 (test not 
Available). 

"8 Russo-Japanese convention of July 3. 1916 (MacMurray, 1327). 
"9. Russo-Japauese secret treaty of alliance of July 3, 1916 
(MacMurray, 1328). 

"10. American -Japanese exchange of natea of November 30, 1908 
(Root-'nikahirH agreement) (MacMurray, 769). 

"II. American- Japanese exchange of notes of November 2, ISIT 
( Lansing- Ighii agreement) (MacMurray, 1394). 
"12. Anglo-French agreement of January 15, 1896, Article IT 



1 



'COMMITMENTS AND AGREESrENTS WHICH APPEAR OR 
HAVE BEEN ALLEGED TO CREATE OR RECCJGNIZE THE 
EXISTENCE OF SPHERES OF INTERESTS." 
NoTV. — Other existing commitments or agreements granting prefer- 
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had taken Mr. Root too literally, for this request, especially 
that demanding the canceliation of the Twenty-One De- 
mand Treaties of 1915, came as a rude shock to the Com- 
mittee, which now speedily adjourned." For a month no 
mention was to be made of the Open Door or the Sphere 
of Interest, When the subject was again taken np, it was 
done more gently, and at the direction of the American 
Delegation. 

On the 16th of January, the Far Eastern Committee 
disposed of the final details in regard to the Chinese Tariff 
Treaty. The nest subjects on the agenda were the Open 
Door and concessions or preferential economic privileges. 
In opening the discussion, Mr. Hughes said that a more 
concrete understanding should be reached in regard to these 
matters than had been contained in the Root Principles, 
He believed that the Conference should specifically rect^- 
nize that any general superiority of rights or monopolistic 
advantages in favor of one power or its nationals to the 
delusion of others, was a violation of the principle of the 
Open Door (613). With this purpose in view, he offered 
the following resolution : ^Hi 

Draft Resolutiom on the Open Door ^^| 

With a view to applying more effectually the principle of the 
open door or equality of opporttmily for the trade and industry 
of all nations, the powers represented in this conference agree 
not to seek or support their nationata in asserting any ar- 



"NONALIBNATION AGREEMENTS. 



"1. Hainan (MacMurray, 88). 

"2. Yangtae Valley (MacMurrny, 104). 

"3. Tone KitiR Border ( MucMurra)-, 123). 

'•4. Fukien (MacMurray. 12G). 

*'6. Coast of China (MacMurray, 1216)." 

"See p. 269. 
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rangement which might purport to establish ia favor of their 
interests any ^neral superiority of rights with respect to com- 
mercial or economic development in any designated region of 
the territories of China, or which might seek to create any such 
monopoly or preference as would exclude other nationals from 
undertaking any legitimate trade or industry or from partici- 
pating with the Chinese GoTcmmeiit in any category of public 
enterprise, it being understood that this agreement is not to be 
eo construed as to prohibit the acquisition of such properties 
or rights as may be necessary to the conduct of a, particular 
coBunercial or industrial undertaking. 

This last "understanding" had been inserted in order 
to protect legitimate undertakings which, because of their 
nature, would be unprofitable unless they aecnred a monop- 
oly within a certain limited district. For example, a rail- 
way concession would be of little value if, under the guise 
of the Open Door, another group o£ capitalists might build 
a railway three miles away (617), But the great difficulty 
was in drawing the line between legitimate concessions of 
this character, and widespread monopolistic privileges 
which unfairly prevented the activity of foreign capital.-^ 
Sir Auckland Geddes raised this question, and suggested - 
that some machinery was necessary to determine whether 
or not a concession fell within the Hughes proviso. Mr. 
_ Balfour also very pointedly remarked that the British Dele- I 

gation had assumed that the principles which Mr. Hugbea 
80 eloquently defended, had been "completely accepted" 
by the powers in the past, and that the Sphere of Influence 
wfte no longer tolerated by any government. In his opinion, 
some machinery was necessary to settle the disputes of 
which Sir Auckland Geddes had spoken. , 

If the American Delegation had wished to dispose of the 

:> As pointed out elsewhere (aee p. 72 1, the rent solution of 
eonceatiions which are "natural monopolies" is to have them financed 
by an internatioDal cooperative body. Only in this way can diiputes ■ 

t I 
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Open Door and Spheres of Influence with only a declara- 
tion of principles, the British had now compelled a more 
searching treatment of tlic subject. Consequently, on the 
"next day (January 17), Mr. Hughes placed before the Far 
Eastern Committee a detailed resolution as follows: 

The Open Door is China 

(Revised draft of resolution) 

I. With a view to applying more effectually the principle of 

the open door, or equality of opportmnty. in China for the trade 

and industry of all nations, the powers other than China 

represented at this eonferenee agree: 

(a) Not to seek or to support their nationals in seeing any 
arrangement whiuh mipht purport to establish in favor of their 
interests any genera! superiority of rights with respect to com- 
mercial or economic development in any ijesignated region of 
China. 

(b) Not to seek or to support their nationals in seeking any 
such monopoly or preference aa would deprive other nationals 
of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or industry in 
China or of participating with the Chinese Government or with 
any pTOviaioiial government in any category of public enter- 
prise, or which by reason of its scope, duration or geographical 
extent is calculated to frustrate the practical application of the 
principle of equal opportunity. 

It is understood that this agreement is not to be so con- 
strued as to prohibit the acquisition of such properties or rights 
as may be necessary to the conduct of a particular conmnercial. 
industrial, or financial undertaking, or to the encouragement of 
invention and research. 

n. The Chinese Government takes note of the above agree- 
ment, and declares its intention of being guided hy the same 
principles in dealing with applications for economic rights and 
privileges from Governments and nationals of all foreign coun- 
tries whether parties to that agreement or not, 

lU. The powers including China represented at this con- 
forence agree in principle to the establishment in China of ■ 
board of reference to which any question arising on the abore 
agreement and declaration may be referred for ioTestigation 
and report. 
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(A detailed scheme for the conetitution of the board shall bo 
ftflmed by the special conference referred to ia Article I of the 
convention on Chinese customs duties.) 

IV. The powers (including China) represented at this con- 
ference agree that any provisions of an eiisting concession 
which appear inconsistent with those of another concession or 
with the principles of the above agreement or declaration may 
be submitted by the parties concerned to the board of refer- 
ence when established for the purpose of endeavoring to ar- 
rve at a satisfactory adjustment on equitable terms. 
According to Mr. Hughes, clause (a) above was designed 
to abolish Spheres of Interest, while clause (ft) dealt with 
specific monopolies whether arising within a specified 
Sphere or not. Article III followed the British suggestion, 
and provided for the creation of a Board of Reference, to 
which, according to Article IV, disputes in regard to exist- 
ing concessions might be referred. But Mr. Hughes was 
careful to say that this board had no authority to decide 
disputes; and that its reports would bind no one. Its only 
powers would be to investigate and to report, after whieh 
each power would remain free to act. 

This resolution was accepted by Senator Schanzer for 
the Italian Delegation and by Sir Auckland Qeddes for 
the British. But M. Sarraut, of the French Delegation, 
■objected to the words, "existing concession." He did not 
belicvo that the Board of Reference should have power to 
question "the validity of certain business concerns of long 
standing." Although the board might not have any direct 
power, nevertheless its moral authority would be great, and 
aa a result, serious inconvenience might arise for the parties 
who refused to submit to investigation. Baron Shidehara 
followed with the statement that he was "in accord with 
the gmeral principles" of the Hughes Resolution, but he 
wished more time to study the subject. The meeting tbere- 
npoQ adjourned. 
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On the next day (January 18), the Japanese attack on 
the Board of Keferencc began. Baron Shidehara ques- 
tioned whether such a board would be practical, in view of 
the great difficulty for each Government, especially the 
United States, to maintain qualified jurists in China to 
serve on this board. After the British and American Dele- 
gations had assured the Japanese in diplomatic language 
that they had enough lawyers to spare for thia purpose. 
Baron Shidehara then turned to Article IV. He stated 
that the principles embodied in the Hughes Resolution were 
materially different from those originally defined by John 
Hay in 1899. At that time, the Open Door policy expressly 
recognized the Sphere of Interest, and merely pledged the 
power elaimiog aueh a Sphere not to discriminate against 
foreigners in the collection of customs, duties or railroad 
and harbor charges, etc.*' But the Hughes Resolution 
would now extend the Open Door policy to prohibit indus- 
trial monopolies and exclusive concessions of whatever 
nature. If, therefore, these principles should now be 
adopted by the Conference, they should not be given a 
retroactive force. But Article IV would give the Board 
of Reference the right to inquire into existing concessions. 
He would, therefore, suggoBt that this phrase be changed 
80 that the hoard might have jurisdiction only over a "con- 
cession which may hereafter he granted," In this manner 
the Japanese Doctrine of the Accomplished Pact again 
appeared. 

But Mr. Hughes would not agree to the limited deSni> 
tion Baron Shidehara bad given to the Open Door policy. 
Wliile it was true that in the original enunciation of that 
policy, the specific points named had been presented, the 
real scope and spirit of the policy was shown in further 
correspondence between the ITnited States and foreign 
" Bee p. S80. 
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► powft-a. He then cited the eommunication of Mr. 
the American Ambassador at London, to Lord Salisbury, 
September 22, 1899, to the effect that the Open Door policy- 
implied the obligation "not to use any privileges which may 
be granted" to Great Britain in China "as a means of | 
excluding any commercial rivals," and to grant freedom 
of trade to all alike. A similar definition of the Open Door 
was accepted not only by Lord Salisbury, but by the French, 
Japanese, and Italian Governments. It was reiterated in 
the Root-Takahira Agreement of 1908, which stated that 
the policy of both the Japanese and American govem- 

' ments was to defend "the principle of equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry in China."*" In the light oE 
these declarations, Mr. Hughes did not see how it could be 
presumed that the principles now enunciated in the Draft 
Resolution on the Open Door differed from the Open Door 
policy of the past. He believed that the first article of that 
resolution "stated a principle which had been operative 
all through the period he had named, and had been binding 
on the Governments concerned" (635). 

Despite this defense o£ the American interpretation of 

I the Open Door, Sir Robert Borden of Canada now sug- 
gested that the troublesome Article IV be dropped alto- 
gether. He said that the powers would still be able to 
utilize the Board of Reference (established under Arti- 
cle in) to inquire into concessions as they saw fit. 
The question at issue was a vital one. The omission of 
Article IV meant that the Board of R-eferenco could not 
investigate disputes arising out of existing concessions with- 
out the consent of Japan or any other nation whose con- 

KThe pTeamMe of tlic Antcln-Japanme Alliance of 1002 decUred 
that both powers were speciallj' intereBt«i],"in •ecuring equal oppor- 
tunity in thoae countries [China and Korea] for the commercs and 
— induitrj of all nations." 
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ceBsion was called into question. Naturally such consent 
would never be forthcoraing unless the concession was a 
legitimate one — in which case it would not be likely to be 
challenged. In other words, the Board of Reference would 
not even have the right to inquire into existing disputes 
such as that between the Mitsui and Federal Wireless eom- 
panies,'" The elimination, therefore, of this Article, meant 
the maintenance of the status quo, and the virtual recogni- 
tion that existing concessions in China could not be otul- 
lenged. 

Under these circumstances it is difficult to understand 
why the American Delegation did not make a fight for the 
retention of this Article. But from the very beginning of 
the Conference, the United States assumed the attitude that 
the Conference could not interfere with already acquired 
interests. At the meeting of the Far Eastern Committes 
onTJovember 19, Mr, Root declared (450) that "it was plain 
that existing facts should be recognized." On the 21st 
be asserted that the phrase "administrative integrity" 
"did not affect any privileges accorded by valid or effective 
grants" (455). Because of .some mysterious pressure, Mr. 
Hughes temporarily departed from this policy, on Janu- 
ary 16, by introducing the Open Door Resolution, especially 
Article TV. But in the face of the expressed desire of 
France that these interests remain untouched, of the Japa- 
nese amendment that the word "existing" be stricken out, 
of the Borden suggestion that Article IV be omitted alto* 
gether, and of the apparent indifference of Senators Root 
and Underwood, Mr. Hughes' courage was short-lived. He 
perhaps believed that the adoption of the first three articles 
of the Resolution would be jeopardized if he held fast to 
Article IV." Whatever his motives were, he voluntarilf 




I the Article in question — and without a protest 
ment of any kind. The remaining three Articles 
i unanimously adopted." Such was the fate of 
Brious attempt to alter the commercial status quo. 
I Door still remained a motto. 



me day, the matter of the Chinese railways was 
efore the Far Eastern Committee, As has been 
I of the railways of China are under some form 
J control. And despite the promises made by the 
■1899 ill regard to the Open Door policy, accusa- 
3 repeatedly made that these foreign-controlled 
kad been operated to the detriment particularly 

1 trade. 
\ to reenaet the principle of equality of treatment 
jaflroads, Sir Auckland Geddes, m behalf of the 
delegation, presented the following resolution, 
January 19 was unanimously adopted: 

p desirable that a proviaion to the following effect be 
mtion on the Open Door in China: 

Q Government declares that throughout the whole 

-bJb in China, it will pot'exercise or permit any 

rimination of any kind. *In particular, there Bhall 

mination whatever, direct or indirect, in respect 

r of facilities on the ground of the oationality of 

lor the countries from which or to which they are 

1 or the origin or ownership of goods or the country 

r to which they are consigned, or the nationality 

lip of the ship or other means of conveying Buch 

ir goods before or after their transport on the Chinese 

powers represented at this conference take not« 
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conducted aa to enable the Chinese Government to effect 
nnificatioa of railways into a. railway aystem 
control, with Buch forei^ financial and tetrhtiical asaiatance 
aa may prove necesaary to the interest of that syatem.*' 

But no attempt was made, it will be noted, actually to 
bring about this result ; no power offered to surrender its 
existing rights to make this unification possible. 

Included under the question of railways in general was 
the ease of the Chinese Eastern Railway. As noted 
elsewhere, this railway, which connects the South Man- 
churian Railway with the Trans-Siberian Railway, was 
under Russian control before the war. In 1919, an Inter- 
allied Commission was established to take charge of the 
Siberian transportation systems, and it still exercisea 
supervisory powers over the Chinese Eastern Railway, But 
the road was experiencing grave financial difficulties, and 
its operation was frequently interrupted by disorders, all 
of which had been taken advantage of by the Japanese mili- 
tary party to attempt to secure control,'* 

In an effort to save this road from falling into the hands 
of the Japanese and to place it again in running order, the 
Conference, on January 18, 1922, appointed a subcommittee 
of experts to consider what action the Conference might 
take. This subcommittee reported (January 23) that the 
Chinese Eastern Railway was confronted with the three 
problems of finance, operation, and police. But foreign 
funds necessary for its operation could not be obtained 
without foreign supervision of the road. Consequently, 
the subcommittee recommended that the prei^ent Interallied 
Commission be replaced by a permanent Finance Commit- 
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»* The ori(rinal word 
request o( Mr. Sue. 

■z See Keaolution No. 8, Appendi 
tion in regard tji this Besolution, 
. uSee p. 12. 



)Speration," but waa changed at the 



Cf. also the Chinese declara- 
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tee, composed of one representative of each of tbe powers 
at Washiugton, sitting at Harbin. This Committee should 
act as tniBt«e for the road until the recognition of a Russian 
Government. Tlic Finance Committee should leave tbe 
operation of the road with the present executives except as 
it related to financial matters, etc. As to protection, a 
"dependable and effective police force" was of funda- 
mental importance. This body might be composed entirely 
of Chinese, but for the time being, it should be paid and 
controlled by the Finance Committee (690). 

These recommendations were vigorously objected to by 
the Chinese representative, Dr. Hawkling Yen, on the 
ground that international control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad would be a new violation of the administrative 
integrity of China, and probably also because it would 
delay the proposed unification of railways under Chinese 
control. Consequently, as the experts had reached a dead- 
lock as to policy, the matter was now referred to a sabcom- 
mittec of delegates, headed by Senator Root, On Febru- 
ary 2, this Committee reported that they could reach no 
agreement, except as to the following resolution : 

Resolved, that the preservation of the Chinese Eastern lUil- 
way for those in interest requires that better protection be 
given to the railway and the persona engaged in its operatioa 
and use; a more careful selection of personnel to secure effi- 
ciency of service, and a more economical use of funds to prevent 
waste of the property. 

That the subject should inunodiatcly be dealt with through 
the proper diplomatic channels. 

This resolution was accompanied by a reservation of all 
the powers other than China, as follows: 

The powers other than China in agreeing to the reaolution 
regarding the Chinese Eastern Railway, reaeire the right to in- 
Biat hereafter upon the responsibility of China for performance 
or DonpeTformance of tbe obligations toward the foreign stoefc- 
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holders, bondholders, and creditors of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way Co. which the powers deem to result from the eontracts 
under which the railroad was built and the action of China 
thereunder and the obligations which they deem to be in the 
nature of a trust resulting from the exercise of the power by 
the Chinese Govenmient over the possession and administration 
of the railroad." 

These resolutions assumed that the control of the Inter- 
allied Commission should continue, but at the same time 
they impliedly recognized the sovereignty of China over 
the road. Nevertheles.s, the reference of the whole matter 
to "the proper .diplomatic channels" merely side-stepped 
tJie issue, and recognized the principle of "direct negotia- 
tion" between Japan and China in regard to matters of 
international concern.^'' Moreover, the assumption that the 
present condition of the road was due to Chinese inefBeJeney 
was entirely unwarranted. The disturbing conditions aris- 
ing out of the Russian Revolution and the intrigues of the 
Japanese military party were entitled to a greater share of 
the responsibility. But as to these factors, the Conference 
^VU ulent. 

t 

During the discussion of Article IV of the draft Open 

Door Resolutions, the question of the validity of existing 
concessions in China had been indirectly raised. Upon the 
defeat of that Article, the Chinese Delegation reserved the 
right to bring the matter up again in the future (639). 
This was to be on January 19, when the Committee on Far 
Eastern Affairs officially considered the agenda subject of 
"The status of existing commitments." At this time, Mr. 
Hughes stated that it would be of service if a very clear 

'<See Reaolutions Noa. II and 12. Appendix, 

aa See p. 240. It was suggested hj tbe AmericBn Delegation that 
diplomatic negotiations on thia aubject should be iniU»ted bf the 
Chinese Govenunent. 
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understanding "of the commitments which were claimed 
to exist with respect to China" could be arrived at. Mr. 
Hughes had given up the right to question the validity of 
these concessions on the day before. But now he hoped 
that the Conference could at least &id out what those com- 
mitments were. 

In discussing this subject, Dr. Wellington Koo, for the 
Chinese Delegation, said the Chinese Government would be 
glad to give full publicity to all commitments which it had 
made. But he also believed that the other powers shoald 
publish all eominitmeuts claimed by them to exist, many of 
which were based on the verbal statements of a single Chi- 
nese official and local authorities, unknown to the central 
Government. As far as more publicity was concerned, Mr. 
Koo agreed with Mr. Hughes, but now he was to go much 
further in saying that after these commitments had been 
published, their validity should be dctermiued, particularly 
those which had originated in doubtful eireumstaocea. 
Filially, he suggested that after the validity of each com- 
mitment bad been adjudged, "steps sliould be taken to 
harmonize them with one another and with the principles 
adopted by the committee" — suggestions which virtually 
brought back the question raised in connection with the ill- 
fated Article IV. 

Mr, Hughes thereupon suggested that in order to know 
just what commitments did exist, the powers represented 
at the Conference should file with the Secretary-General 
a list of all treaties and engagements upon which they based 
claims (650). And on January 20, 1922, he definitely 
placed this suggestion before the Committee in the follow- 
ing resolution: 
Draft Resolution oh the Tabung of Existino CouiuTUuns 

Tho powers represented in this conference, eonsidering it 
desirable that there should hereafter be full publicity with re- , 
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flpect 1o ft!I mattera affecting tie political and other inter- 
DBtional obligations of China and of the several powers in rela- 
tion to China, are agreed as follows: 

I. The several powers will at their earliest convenience file 
with the secretariat general of the conference for tranatniBaion 
to the participating powers a list of all treaties, conventio 
exchanges of notes, or other intemationa! agreements which 
they may have with China, or with any other power or powers 
in relation tq China, which they deem to be atill in force and 
upon which they may desire to rely. In each caae, citations will 
be given to any official or other publication in which an authori- 
tative test of the documents may be found. In any caae in 
which the document may not have been published, a copy of the 
text (in its original language or languages) will be filed with 
the secretariat general of the conference. 

Every treaty or other international agreement of the char- 
acter indicated shall hereafter be notified to the powers here 
represented within 60 days of its conclusion. 

II, The several powers will file with the secretariat general 
of the conference at their earliest convenience for transmission. 
to the participating powers a list, as nearly as complete as may 
be possible, of all those contracts between their nationals, of the 
one part, and the Chinese Government or any of its administra- 
tive Bubdiviaions, of the other part, on, which their respective 
Oovernmenls proposed to rely,^^ which involve any concession, 
franchise, option or preference with respect to railway con- 
struction, mining, forestry, navigation, river conservancy, har- 
bor works, reclamation, electrical communications, or other 
public works, or public aervicea, or for the sale of arms or 
ammunition, on which involve either a lien upon any of the 
public revenues or properties of the Chinese central Govern- 
ment or of the several provinces, or a financial obligation on the 
part of that Government or of the provinces exceeding $1,000,- 
000 silver (peiyang $1,000,000). There ahall be, in the case 
of each document so listed, either a citation to a published text, 
or a copy of the text itself. 

Every contract of the cLaractor indicated shall hereafter be 
notified to the powers here represented within 60 days of its 
conclusion. 

■■ Italic^ tnina. 
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In brief, this resolution (Article I) provided for ths 
publication of all agreements of foreign governments as 
such ■with China, of whatever nature, which now exist or 
which may be contracted in the future. It also provided 
(Article II) for the publication of contraeta between the 
nationals of foreign powers and China involving qnestioo^ 
of the Open Door. 

Although the other Delegations expressed general ap- 
proval of the purpose of this resolution, the Japanese Dele- 
gation at once raised objections. In the first place, the 
text of most of the agreements between Japan and China 
were in the Japanese and Chinese languages. No authentic 
translations had been made, and existing compilations could 
not be regarded as authoritative. 

Secondly, Baron Shidehara said that the Japanese Got- 
emmcnt did not have any legal means of compeUing Japa- 
nese individuals to produce the text of contracts made with 
the Chinese authorities of which the Japanese Government 
itself might be ignorant. An act of legislation would be 
necessary to^'fering this about. 

This objection was sound under the Resolution, which, 
as then worded, provided for the filing of contracts now 
in existence with the Secretariat-General. But, obviously, 
this of&ce would not exist longer than the Conference. 
Hence it would be impossible to secure copies of private 
contracts, the most of which were in Peking and Tokyo, 
before the Conference adjourned. 

But if the resolution had provided that each power 
should notify the other powers, even after the close of 
the Conference, of these existing private contracts. Baron 
Shidehara 's objection would have Iiad little weight. The 
argument that the Japanese Government was ignorant of 
many private contracts in regard to China sounded plausi- 
ble; but, as noted elsewhere, government and busineea ac- 
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tivitiea in Japan, especially as they relate to foreign conn- \ 
tries, are usually one and the sarae thing," Consequently, i 
if the Japanese Government really wished to notify other i 
powers of these private contracts, they would have had 
much less difficulty in doing so than the British Empire . 
or the United States, •* 

The Publicity Resolution itself attempted to remove 
Baron Sbidehara's objections. It stated that the list of 
private contracts should merely be "as nearly complete as 
may be possible." And it also provided that contracts 
should be published "on which their respective Govern- 
ments proposed to rely." This innocent provision was of 
vital importance, because it means that 1/ suck a contract 
is not published, the Goverjiment concerned cannot support 
it in arty dispute which may arise in the future. This pro- 
vision, therefore, served notice on all foreign capitalists in 
China that if tbey wished the diplomatic support- of their 
Governments in regard to any project there, they must file 
with their respective foreign offices a copy of the conces- ^ 
sions which they had secured. 

But this means of meeting the Japanese objection was 
even more unsatisfactory than the objection itself, because 
the Japanese did not intend to disclaim the validity of any 
private contracts with China, whether they were published 
or not. Mr. Balfour innocently came to the rescue by sug- 
gesting that the phrase "on which their respective Govern- 
ments proposed to rely" be omitted. He dextrously con- 
cealed the whole significance of this provision by stating that 
a Government should not be required, against its will, to 
support a private contract even though it had been pub- 
lished! Baron Shidehara then followed by stating that 
he did not see why Article II, covering private contracts, 
should be included at all (663). 
" See p. 100. 
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Diacnssion of the resolution continued at the next meet- 
ing (January 21). At this time the Japanese agreed to 
adhere to the Publicity Resolution, provided the Balfour 
Amendment, striking out the "proposed to rely" words, 
be adopted. This amendment was therefore agreed to, 
after Mr. Hughes had blandly stated that it would not 
weaken, but rather strengthen the article (671). Mr. Koo 
next brought forward an amendment, designed to cover 
classes of contracts which are made between individuals 
of different nations such as banking or railway groups," 
independently of their own or of the Chinese Qovenuueat- 
These contracts, according to Mr. Koo, should also be 
lished, as they might seriously infringe upon the 
Door. 

Mr. Root did not take readily to this suggestion. In hi* 
opinion "it was quite impossible that any power should 
assume the responsibility of giving notice of contracts by. 
or between, its nationals, and in which no government took 
any part" (672). The real remedy lay in a provi^on 
pledging the Governments concerned not to support such 
contracts when they violated the principle of the 
Door. Consequently, he suggested the following 
tion: 

"Resolved, that the signatory powers will not support 
any agreement by their respective nationals with each other 
designed to create spheres of influence or to proWde for 
the enjoyment of mutually exclusive opportunities in des- 
ignated parts of Chinese territory." In other words, this 
resolution was designed to relieve the governments of 
duty of publishing these contracts ; but to limit their 
port only to those which did not attempt to create a spl 
_, of influence. 

But, despite its purpose, the Root resolution was a 
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imbstitute foF Mr. Koo'a Amendment. In the first place, 
it was merely a repctitiou of the Open Door Resolution 
adopted a few days before, and which Mr. Hughes had rec- 
ognized as covering the Sphere of Interest.^' Moreover, 
it permitted private contraeta to remain secret. In the 
meantime their terms might be earried out and vested inter- 
ests acquired. So that by the time a dispute i 
contract arises, the Government would find a pretext for 
defending the contract or concession which would not have 
existed if the contract had been published and coatested^. 
when originally negotiated. As we have seen, the Confer- 
ence could have compelled the registration of these contracts 
by the simple provision that if they were not registered the 
Governments concerned would never support them if their 
terms should be called into dispute. But the Conference 
rejected this vigorous means of enforcing the Open Door ; 
and simply reiterated another "principle" which has been 
repeatedly violated as a matter of course in the past, and 
which certainly will be violated in the future, 

The Publicity Resolution, in its emasculated form, was 
finally adopted by the Committee on January 21. Article I 
provided that regular treaties or agreements which now 
exist or which are negotiated in the future in regard to 
China, shall be notified to the Governments concerned- 
Article II provided that a list of the contracts between for- 
eign subjects and the Chinese Qovemment, or any of its 
subdivisions in regard to the Open Door, then in existence, 
should be filed with the Secretariat-General.*" But as we 



»3See p. 203. 

•0 See ReBohttion No. 10, Appendiit. Article III iiuposed on China, 
ns apart from the otber powers, the duty of notification. Article IV 
provided that powers not r^prcBpnted at the Conference flhaH be 
invited to adhere if they have treaty obli^otiona with China. The 
provision in the original resolution in regard to $1,000,000 contraeta 
WBi omitted at the request of the British whg thought such a demar- 
cation would reveal trade Bccreb). 
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have seen, this was impossible in moat cases inasmuch a 
this office would not exist after the Conference adjounied. 
There was no obligation to notify the powers of existing 
contracts after that time. The Publicily Reaolution there- 
fore only seeared the publication of contracts of a pnbtic 
character which are signed in the future. And the only 
obligation here is imposed on the Chinese Government, inas- 
much as foreign Governments are virtually exempt from 
publishing contracts of their nationals.*^ But the Chinese 
Government cannot publish contracts made by local ofBciala 
of which it ia ignorant or the validity of which it deniea. 
Consequently, even in regard to contracts in the futare, 
there ia no reason to believe that those contracts which it is 
most desirable to be revealed^namely, those whose Int- 
imacy is questioned — will be published at all. 

ObvioDsly, this resolution failed in Mr. Hughes' humble 
purpose of revealing the exact status of commitments in 
China to-day or in the future. And it overlooked entirely 
the Chinese request that the validity of these eommitmentB 
be determined and that they be harmonized with the prin- 
ciples of the Open Door. In its original form, the Pub- 
licity Resolution might have clarified the situation. But 
as finally adopted, it did nothing but muddle it. 



VI 
Despite these repeated defeats, the Chinese Dele( 
was not daunted. On January 23, Mr, Koo again raised 
the question of the validity and limitation of existing com- 
mitments. He said lie wished the Conference to consider 
Number 6 of the original Ten Principles*^ which provided 

4>This is so because of the Rc«t ReaolutloD: and the pnmiioa 
that a contract U to be notided "after tlie rrceipt of intonnation of 
its oonclusiani" and of the provision in Article II that the list ahall 
b« "ita DeRjlf complete ub may Le posBiblG." 

"See p. 247. 
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that "reasonable, definite terms of duration are to be at- 
tached to China's present commitments which are without 
time limits;" and Number 7 which provided that "in the 
interpretation of instruments granting special rights or 
privileges, the well-established principle of construction 
that such grants shall be strictly construed in favor of the 
grantors is to be observed" (693). Mr. Koo also asserted 
that some machinery should be provided to which disputes 
concerning existing commitments might be referred. 

Senator Underwood gave a characteristically legalistic 
reply to these requests when he said (695) that if the Con- 
ference should interfere with these contracts it would 
violate the sovereignty of China. To quote the Minutes, 
"as a sovereign government, it seemed to him that it was 
incumbent upon China to settle her own contracts; and if 
the contracts of China with other nations, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, were to be referred to some inter- 
national body for determination as to their legality or their 
terminal facilities, it seemed to him that the sovereignty of 
China would be invaded by the committee." If this rea- 
soning were valid, there would be little reason in having 
the Conference discuss Par Eastern affairs at all. Such a 
statement stood in strange contrast with the identical sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Hughes a few days before that such 
an international body should be established. The real 
animus of Senator Underwood's argument was seen in his 
Bubsequent words: "He thought the time had come, within 
reasonable limitations, when this Conference ought to ap- 
proach its end, He felt they ought to work toward a con- 
clusion. The work of the Conference had been a great 
work. It had accomplished great results for the world, 
and, in his judgment, it was most unwise to throw a cloud 
over the great things that had already been accomplished 
by this congress of nations, through a beclouding of the 
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public mind of the world by a discussion of an infinite 
Dumber of small details. Therefore, although as far as 

he was concerned, be did not control these matters, he 
hoped that he could espeet from the representatives of the 
Chinese Government their aid in facilitating an early con- 
clusion of the labors of the Conference" (696). In reply 
to Mr. Koo's reiterated desire for some machinery to settle 
these disputes, Mr. Hughes naively remarked that "China 
was a member of the permanent court of arbitration at 
The Hague. ... In view of this fact he did not know 
whether it was wise to duplicate machinery already 
ing" (698). 

China had asked for bread — ahe was given a stone. 



VU 






Siberia ocenpied an identical position on the agenda as 
China. But wliile thirty-one meetings of the Par Eastern 
Committee were devoted to Chinese questions, only a ^mall 
part of two sessions were given over to Siberia. The facts 
in regard to this question have already been discussed." 
When Japanese troops originally went to Siberia, they 
promised to withdraw upon the evacuation of the Czecho- 
slovak troops. But the last of these troops left Siberia 
in September, 1920, and the American troops had left in 
the spring before. Yet in January, 1922, the Japanese 
still remained. "When the Washington Conference opened, 
Japanese troops and ships controlled the three eastern out- 
lets of Siberia, and they occupied the Maritime Province 
and nortliern Sakhalin. They had been responsible for 
the creation of the Merkuloff Government at Yladivostok; 
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and they had encouraged attacks against the Far Eastern 
Republic at Chita. At the Daireii Conference, then in. 
progress, they were making demands for exclusive conces- 
siona in regard to fisheries and forests and mines. Many 
such concessions Japanese had already procured. 

Consequently, the question of Siberia was serious, and 
even more so than that of China. Siberia was a virgin 
field, as yet unniarred by foreign antagoniama. It might 
be spared the fate of China if foreign imperialism eould 
be reatrained. Moreover, China had a recognized Govern- 
ment, legally, if not actually responsible for the destiny of 
the nation it repreaouted. But Siberia had no recognized 
Government because of the refusal of the United States to 
recognize either the Soviet Government at Moscow or the 
Far Eastern Republic. This policy may or may not have 
been justified. But it placed upon the United States full 
responsibility for a country over which it had now assumed 
a tacit guardianship. ■ 

Yet despite this responsibility, the question of Siberia 
was dispatched with in some fifteen minutes. On January 
23, 1922, Mr. Hughes called up the question before the 
Committee. Baron Shidehara thereupon arose and read 
& statement as to the "intentions and aims of Japan" 
in regard to this territory. He then reiterated the argu- 
ments, now old to imperialism, for maintaining troops on 
foreign soil : the necessity of protecting Japanese residents 
and their property there, and of suppressing conspiracies 
against Japanese interests in Korea. He protested that 
the Japanese troops had studiously refrained from inter- 
fering in internal polities. But in the same breath, he ad- 
mitted that they had supported the Ataman Semenoff.** 
But the occupation was not to be permanent. Even Russian 
Sakhalin was to be evacuated "as soon as a satisfactory 



^— " Sw p. 30. 
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settlement of the question shall have been arranged with ui 
orderly Russian Governinent." 

Finally this promise was made: "The Japanese delegi- 
tion is authorized to declare that it is the fixed and settled 
policy of Japan to respect the territorial integrity of Rusda, 
and to observe the principle of nonintervention in the 
internal affairs of that country, as well as the principle ot 
equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations in every part of the Russian possessions," 

On January 24, Mr. Hughes also made a statement, in 
which he reviewed the history of the Siberian Expedition 
and the promises which Japan had then made. Quoting cor- 
respondence** which "has not always disclosed an identity 
of views between the two Governments," he recalled to 
Baron Shidehara that in July, 1921, the Japanese Govern- 
ment had made the same promises in regard to Siberia ta 
were made just the day before. He concluded by saying 
that "it has been with a feeling of special gratiBcation, 
therefore, that the American delegation has listened to the 
assurances given by their Japanese colleague, and it is with 
the greatest friendliness that they reiterate the hope that 
Japan will find it possible to carry out within the near 
future her expressed intention of terminating finally the 
Siberian expedition and of restoring Sakhalin to the Bus- 
Bian people." 

A resolution was then passed by the Committed to 
the effect that the statements of the Japanese and American 
Delegations, in regard to the presence of foreign troops in 
Siberia, be reported to the Conference at its next Plenary 
Session, and spread upon the records. This was done at 
the Sixth Plenary Session of February 4, 1922. The 
resolution did not name a date by which these troops were 
to be withdrawn or by which northern Sakhalin was to be 
evacuated. It was silent in regard to the eoncesaions Japan 
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was demanding at Dairen, and in regard to the Open 
Door.*' 

VIII 
After reviewing the negotiations at the "Washington Con- ' 
ference in regard to the Far East, the conclusion cannot 
be avoided that the policy of the Japanese Delegation was 
consistently successful. That policy, as we have seen, was 
first, to make impossible the military intervention of any 
Western power in the Orient. This was done by the Naval 
Agreement, by the provision in regard to the nonfortifica- 

*<i After the Japanese stat^mpnt of Jnoiinry 23, the unrecDgnired 
Far Eaatern Dcl('|!iition at Wanhin^ton Bent Mr, Hughes a letter, 

eart of whkh read as folJowai "The Delegation of the Far Kastera 
epublic which has been denied an opportunity to defend the inter- 
eats of the people of the Russian Far East at tho Confereiii^ and 
which lias at its disposal only one nieaDS-~an appeal to tbe (lovem- 
ments and public opinion of the Allied powers — la compelled to state 
that the Russian peijple of tbe Far East, wearied by three and 
one<hnlf years of foreign occupation of its territory, expect that as 
a result of the Conference, the remaining foreign troops will be 
immediately withdrawn from Russian territory anil that the Rus- 
Hian people of the Far East will be given an opportunity to breathe 
freely and to continue their peaceful work of the restoration of 
their devastated country. 

"No declaration of the Japanese Government, even the most solemn 
and Krandila<tuent, can eatisfy the people of the Russian Far East, 
who have been fighting for their freedom and independence, especially 
after three and one-half years of ceaaelei^s suffering caused by the 
presence and activiUea of Japanese troop.i." 

On February 10, 1022 (Dalta News Agency. No. E.3B, February 
22, 1922), Mr. Yanson, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Far Eastern 
Republic, also sent a note to the Japanese Delegation at Dairen, talc- 
ing note of Mr. Bbidehara'a etatement at tbe Washington Conference. 
Nevertheless, "the Government of the Far Eastern Republic must, 
however, etate that the Japanese draft of the agreement, consisting 
of seventeen articles and three supplementary ones, presented by tbo 
Japanese Delegation at Dairen on September 25, 1921, is in no way 
in accord with tbe principles declared by Mr. Shidehara concerning 
the noninterference with Russia's domestic affairs and the principle 
of equal opportunities to all nations. . , . The Government of the 
Far Eastern Republic is of the opinion that the systematic assiatance 
rendered by the Japanese •authorities to the Russian counter-revolu- 
tionaries in the Maritime Province Hgbting againat the Far EaAtern 
Republic cannot be regarded as a consequence of noninterference with 
Russian affairs." The Mioister cit«d a number of instances to sustain 
tbie statement. 
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tion of the Pacific islands, and by the Foar-Power Trestf. 
Secondly, it was to prevent the diplomatic intervention of 
the Western world in the suzerainty Japan has attempted W 
set up on the Asiatic mainland. The aehi&vement of this 
Bccond aim was shown by the failure of China to secure 
tariff autonomy and tariff inereases sufficient to make the 
creation of a strong central Government possible. It was 
shown by the failure of China to regain the economic con- 
trol over Shantung; to shake in any material respect the 
position of Japan throughout Manchuria; to fix a date by 
wliich Japanese troops throughout China generally are to he 
wilhdrawn. The achievement of this aim was also shown by 
the failure of the Conference to define existing commit- 
ments and concessions in China, and its failure to set up 
machinery which may test their validity. It was shown, 
finally, by the almost complete ignorance of the Siberian 
Question, and especially by the failure to fix a date by which 
Japanese troops there must be evacuated. 

The Japanese, indeed, agreed to a great number of dec- 
larations "in principle" concerning China and Siberia. 
Those which concerned the Open Door were brought to- 
gether in the Open Door Treaty, signed February 6, 1922, 
the important articles of which follow: 

Article I 
The Contracting Powera. other than Chins, ag^rce: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and tfc* 
territorial and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and moat unembarrassed oppof 
tunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an effec- 
tive and stable government; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually estab- 
lishing and maintaininK the principle of equal opportunity for 
the oommeree and industry of all nations throughout the terri- 
tory of China;" 

mplied that the Open Duor did Bol 
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(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China 
in order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from 
countenancing action inimical to the security of such States. 

Article II 

The Contracting Powers agree not to enter into any treaty, 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding, either with one 
another, or individually or collectively, with any Power or 
Powers, which would infringe or impair the principles stated 
in Article I.** 

Article HI 

With a Tiew to applying more effectually the principles of the 
Open Door or equality of opportunity in China for the trade 
and industry of all nations, the Contracting Powers other than 
China, agree that they will not seek, nor support their respective 
nationals in seeking; 

(a) any arrangement which might purport to establish in 
favor of their interests any general superiority of rights with 
respect to commercial or economic development in any desig- 
nated region of China; 

(6) any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the 
nationals of any other Power of the right of undertaking any 
legitimate trade or industry in China, or of participating with 
the Chinese Government, or with any local authority, in any 
category of public enterprise, or which hy reason of its scope, 
duration or geographical extent is calculated to frustrate the 
practical application of the principle of equal opportimity. 

It IS understood that the foregoing stipulations of this Article 
are not to be so construed as to prohibit the acquisitions of such 
properties or rights as may be necessary to the conduct of ft 
particular commercial, industrial, or financial undertaking or 
to the encouragement of invention and research. 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the 
foregoing stipulations of this Article in dealing with applica- 
tions for economic rights and privileges from Governments and 
nationals of all foreign countries, whether parties to the present 
Treaty or not. 

Sec p. 1TB. 
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AnricLB IV 

The Contracting Powers agree not to support an; i 
menta by their reBpet-tive nationals with eitch other t 
to create Spheres of Infiuence or to provide for the eojoTiaeDt 
of mutually excluaiYe opportunities in designated parts of 
Chinese territory. 

Abtiolb V 

China agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways in 
China, she wiU not exercise or permit unfair diecrimi nation of 
any kind. In particular there shall be no diecrimioBtioD whal- 
erer, direct or indirect, in respect of chaises or of facilities oa 
the ground of the nationality of passengers or the countries 
from which or to which they are proceeding, or the origin of 
ownership of goods or the country from which or to trhich th^ 
are consigned, or the nationality or ownership of th« ship or 
other means of conveying such passengers or goods before or 
after their transport on the Chinese Bailnays. 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, assaine s oor- 
responding obligation in respect of any of the aforesaid rail- 
ways over which they or their nationals are in a position to ex- 
ercise any control in virtue of any concession, special agne- 
ment or otherwise. 

Airnc3.B VI 

The Contracting Powers, other than China agr«e folly to 
respect China's rights as a neutral in time of war to vhicfc 
China is not a party; and China declares that when abe is t 
neutral she will observe the obligations of neutrality. 

Article VII 
The Contracting Powers agree that, whenever a 
arises which in the opinion of any one of them involves tlie ^ 
plication of the stipulationa of the present Treaty, and 1 
ders desirable discussion of such application, there shall be full 
and frank communication between the Contracting Powvn 
concerned.*" 



Article I of the Treaty reasserted the Root 1 
adopted at the opening of the Conference. Article 1 

*• Sm Appendix I, Tr««tj ^'1. 
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tempted to prevent the negotiation in the future of aueh 
agreements as the Lanaing-lBhii Agreement or the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. Articles III and IV reembodicd the 
Open Door Kesolution, but now omitted all reference to 
the Board of Reference which was made the subject of a 
Resolution ;°° Article V reenacted the Nondiseriminatory 
Railway Resolution; Article VI was designed to prevent 
such violations of Chinese territory as were committed by 
the Japanese in the campaign against Tsingtau in 1914."' 

According to the wording of the Treaty, these Articles 
related merely "To Principles and Policies to Be Followed 
in Matters Concerning China." The Open Door Treaty, 
consequently, had nothing whatever to do with vested 
rights. And if the Door had been closed in China before 
the Conference began, it remained closed when the Confer- 
ence came to an end. 

Such declarations as to future policies were made in the 
Hay correspondence of 1899 and 1900; in the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliances of 1902. 1905, and 1911 ; in the Franco- 
Japanese Agreement of 1907; in the Russo-Japanese Agree- 
ment of 1907; in the Root-Takahira Agreement of 1908, 
taxi in the Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 1917. They were 
likewise made in regard to Korea in 1902 and to the evacua- 
tion of Siberia in 1918 and in 1920 and of Manchuria in 
1905, and of Shantung in 1914 and 1919. Yet despite these 
promises Japan now remains in Korea and Siberia and 
Manchuria, and she is withdrawing from Shantung, after 
being compelled to do so by the outraged opinion of the 
world; but then only after having made certain of her eco- 
nomic control. There is little reason to believe that a mere 
reiteration of a long line of promises will change the present 
position or prevent the future progress of the Japanese mil- 
itary machine, especially when the fear of armed interven- 
tion from abroad no longer exists. 



wSee Appendix I, Reaoliilion 3. 



" See Cheng, op. t 
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1/ Although the Open Door Treaty ia therefore of little 
[practical %'alue, it possesses minor advantages which should 
' not be ignored. First, it makes the meaning of the term 
"equality of commercial and industrial opportunity" more 
. definite, Japan can no longer plead that the Open Door 
policy does not prohibit discriminations in coacessions or 
monopolies.'- Second, the Treaty places the powers on 
record as being in favor of the integrity of China, althongh 
it does nothing to secure this integrity against the encroach- 
ments of Japanese imperialism. Nevertheless, this provi- 
sion is important. Throughout the Conference there was 
a danger that the powers would recognize the "speoia! 
interests" of Japan in Manehuria and elsewhere in retnm 
for her accession to the Naval Agreement.'** Th^dfetically, 
at least, the provisions of the Open Door Treaty avoided 
such a tremendous concession. Of equal importance was 
the fact that this Treaty again reasserted the traditional 
Oriental policy of the United States which had been indi- 
rectly forsaken by the Wilson Administration, in the 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement which recognized the "special 
interests" of Japan in China. This Agreement was now 
terminated "because the negotiation of this Treaty is in 
itself the most formal declaration of the policy of the 
Executive in relation to China and supersedes any Eieen- 
tive understanding or declaration that could possibly be 
asserted to have contrary import."" 
^f^the Confe rence had b een able to create a cme machin ery 
to settle disputes arising out of the plnnciples of the Opeo 
Door, its success would have been umneasured. A provi- 

it See p. 294, 

s'lt trag rgported that J&pnn asked for tlie recognitioo of a pro- 
tectorate over Manchuria and Mongolia and at a British protectontt* 
over Tibet at the very beginninji of the Conference. Manohutei 
Guardian corruapondent, as in Japan Weekly Chronick, November 24, 
1D21. 
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Bion was actually made, as we have seen, for the establish - 
mePt of a Board of Reference . But it is unlikely to be 
of much value. Because of the attitude of the other 
powers, its jurisdiction was limited so as to exclude dis- 
putes arising over existing concessions. Coasequently, the 
Board of Reference can do nothing as far as the present 
situation in China is concerned. Even as regards the 
future, the Board is not likely to be effective. Ita only 
powers are those of investigation. And its creation is post- 
poned until the Special Conference to revise the Chinese 
tariff meets in China. It is therefore likely to be of sec- 
ondary importance — a mere organ of administration. In 
fact, it is not certain that the board will ever be created. 
This Special Conference has no power to create the board. 
It merely draws up a plan "for the approval of the 
powers ' ' who are free to reject it at will. Moreover, no men- 
tion of the Board is made in the Open Door Treaty. But 
it is relegated to an apparently insignificant resolution.'"' 
Japan may ratify the Open Door Treaty — supposedly an 
outstanding achievement of the Conference — but reject the 
resolution, which to the general public is of minor interest, 
but which is necessary to make the principles effective, even 
partially. ^ 



■^ 



55 Kone of the Ree^i^ionB adopted by the Arms Conferpuce wero-' ,' 
transmitted by the FresideDt to the Senate for ratification. See 
Coagretaional Record, February 10, 1922, 2681. Apparently they 
arc considered to )« merely Eieontive Agreement*, which do not 
ri^uire the consent of the Senate. While most of the subjects dealt 
with by the HesolutioDB involve matters controlled by the Preeident 
througli his power to direct foreign relations and the military 
forces of the United States, nevertheless, the effect of these resoiu- 
tiona aa a whole is wenkened by the failure of the Senate to a^ee 
to them. Thoae resolutions which define the policy of the United 
States, in re existing commitments and the Board of References 
are therefore binding only od the Harding odminietration. They 
lire not tlie supreme law of tlie land. On the general status of 
Executive Agreements, see Corwin, The President's Control of For- 
eign Relaiiotts, (1917) II7-I28; Mathews, The Conduct of American 
ForHgn Sclaliona, (1022) 177-183. 
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The snccess of the Japanese at the Washingtmi 
ence was dne to this ready adherence to declarst 
principle" which the Confereaee was forced to 
their face value and in the sincerity of which tbe 
public probably believed. But a greater re 
succcaa of the Japanese was their great bargaining olnEty, 
which was doe not so much to the skill of the Japanese 
diplomats, but to the nature of the issats involved. 

In the first week of the Conference, the Japanese Dele- 
gation adhered "in principle" to the Daval proposal. But 
it raised questions as to details, particularly in the case of 
the Mutsu and the Bonin Islands" which prevented the 
completion of the Xaval Treaty until the Conference was 
about to close. It was likewise with Shantung. The evi- 
dence is indisputable that the Japanese Delegation with- 
held final approval as to these settlements, which from the 
standpoint of the American public were most important of 
all, until it was assured that Japan's position in regard to 
the Pacific islands, Manchuria, and Siberia would be left 
undi.sturbed. 

Prom the outset the cooperation of the French and Japa- 
nese Delegations was noticeable. Baron Kato rallied at 
once to M, Briand's effort}? to strike land armaments off 
the agenda. The Japanese Delegation also supported the 
French position on the question of the submarine ratios. 
In return, the French Delegation objected to gi\-ing the 
Board of Reference the right to inquire into existing con- 
cessionH, and also to the publicity of private contracts. 
During the discussion of the Siberian Question, M. Sarraut 
declared that "France had fall trust in Japan who had 

"See pp. 160, 167. 
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always proved a loyal and trustful friend," As for more 

minor examples, it was M, Viviani who moved to defer the 
withdrawal of troops from China, in whic-h he was sup- 
ported by Mr. Hanihara; and it was the two Delegations 
together who weakened the right of China to search foreign 
mails, etc., for contraband (1). 

In the light of these facts it is not at all remarkable 
that the publication in the midst of the Conference of the 
alleged Franco- Japanese agreements"' should confirm the 
belief of many that an understanding had also been reached 
between the two nations as to their policies at Washington. 
As far OS submarines and land armaments were concerned, 
the interests of both nations were in common. It seems, 
moreover, that the representatives of the Quai d'Orsay 
came to Washington believing that the Conference had 
been called to settle Anglo-American dispntea, and that the 
best interests of France would be served by adhering to the 
position of the United States whenever it conflicted with 
that of Great Britain. By such tactics France hoped to 
secure our support for her European policy against that 
advocated by the British, But this policy failed at the 
outset. The harmony of the Americans and the English 
then led the French to believe that some "understanding" 
between these two nations had been arrived at before the 
Conference.''' Feeling their isolation, it is reasonable to 
believe that the French thereupon sought the only remain- 
ing ally — Japan. Such would be the tactics of the Old 
Diplomacy which appears to be still guiding the chancel- 
lories of Europe. Perhaps France did not enter into any 
agreement with Japan. Perhaps the cooperation of the 
two Delegations was entirely unconscious. But at any rate,i 
the cooperation was so obvious that, together with the 
French position in regard to submarines and armies, the 

»iRep p. 35. 

M See "La Cloture de Waflhington," JTempi, February 8, 1922, 
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prestige of a nation whicli formerly was called ' 
dier of God" suffered violent injury. 
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But France was not the only nation to submit to the 
supremacy of Japan in the Orient. There was another— 
the United States. The policy of the American Delegation, 
as recorded in the last few pages, was uniformly "pro- 
Japanese." Only once throughout the Conference did our 
Delegation question the vested interests of Japan in China. 
That was in the original draft of ihe Open Door Resolution 
which, upon the protests of Japan, Mr. Hughes immediately 
withdrew. President Wilson had actually fought for hii 
Fourteen Points at Paris, although he was defeated there; 
but Mr. Hughes admitted defeat from the very first. 

One explanation of the American policy at Washington 
was given in an impatient telegram to Shanghai from the 
"People's Delegates" of the Chinese Republic, David Yni 
and Monlijig Chang. They wired that "present American 
Government tries to pacify China 'by helping secure some 
instgnifieant gains but will sacrifice China's vital interests 
in order to accomplish success of naval reduction, thereby 
strengthening the position of Republican party."*" 

Undoubtedly, this was one factor which explained the 
policy of the American Delegation. After having pre- 
vented the entrance of the United Stales into the League 
of Nations, the Republican party was pledged to do some- 
thing constructive for the peace of the world. Disarma- 
ment seemed— and it undoubtedly was — a step in this direc- 
tion. Although it had nothing to do with the real issues 
of war, it meant the savings of millions and it would be 
interpreted as a harbinger of peace — both of which meant 
votes in an election campaign. 

t» Weekly Rerifw of ihr Far Batt, December II, 1621. 
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Bot the American Delegation could not secure the Naval 
Agreement if it should attempt to compel Japan to sur- 
render her supremacy in tlie Orient. In fact, this demand 
would have led to war. Japan's position is the result of a 
long and carefully worked out policy of expansion, and the 
Japanese military party will not give it up merely because 
of an appeal to conscience or of a threat. But obviously 
the American people would never agree to a war with 
Japan to enforce the policies of self-determination and of 
the Open Door.'" The interests of this country in the 
Orient are as yet too limited. But even if it should be poa- 
siblo to arouse the crusading spirit amongst our people, it ia 
improbable that a war fought against Japan in Far Eastern 
waters would, from a military standpoint, ever be success- 
ful. Even if we should build new and bigger battleships, 
and construct snperbases in the Philippines and at Guam, 
wo could probably never win a decisive victory over Japan 
on account of her geographic location. Neither is it prob- 
able that the United States could drive the Japanese out 
of Asia proper. This would require a man power which 
our transports could not possibly carry to Asia, and which 
at present cannot come from Siberia or China." Under 
any conditions, it is inconceivable that this country could 
fight a decisive war against a nation itself of great military 
strength and located 5,00(1 miles away. 

Even if such a war should prove successful in driving 
Japan out of Asia, the Oriental problem would by no means 
te solved. The reconstruction of China undoubtedly would 
be hastened if the obstacles which Japan interposes shoilld be 
removed. But in itself this would mean nothing. War 
would not instill into the Chinese the capacity for self-gov- 

MThe American Advisory Committee received only 6^42 resolu- 
tioDi uking that Far Eaatcrn ouestions be included in tha Canter- 
enra, wliile 11,642,6S3, asking for cooperative timitation of arnui- 
■nenta, and 10,093.845 "Pleas for Divine Quidanfe," were received. 

not. Pitkin, JfusI ire FigU Japan? (1921), ChapUrB 
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f eniin«tt which is esaeDtial to tme national life, and it mold 
not readjast tfaeir ideas nor their environment to modtni 
civilization. On the contrary, the intervention of the Toited 
States in the Orient would in all probability delay the 
solution of the Far Eastern problem. It has been the 
expectation of such assistance which up to the present Iw 
led too many of the Chinese people to believe that saerifiee 
on their part is unnecessary because American aid vtH 
soon be at band. If the United States should drive tiiK 
Japanese out of Asia, it coold not withdraw without first 
creating a strong Chinese Government able to resist further 
Japanese aggreaaions. We would then be responsible f« 
China's fntare. And as China wonld be no more likely 
then to unite herself than now, we woald probably be 
obliged to maintain troops in China indefinitely, and alu 
to establish some form of protectorate there. Bat ia the 
case of a country of 400,000,000 people, this wonld be 
plainly impossible. The attempt, if made, wonld delay tite 
efforts of the Chinese to govern themselves. And, it would 
place before this country an irresistible temptation to ex- 
ploit China for material ends, and in order to compensate 
■OS for the blood we would be obliged to shed in her behalf. 
American imperialism would then become a reality,"^ Bnt 
if we should fail in our attempts to stabilize China, Japan 
would again have a free hand, its appetite for imperialism 
more whetted than ever by the temporai'j- intrusion of the 
United States. From whatever angle it be approached, war 
could not possibly solve the Far Eastern Question. Con- 
sequently, a large American navy and huge fortifications 
in the Pacific would do no good and would serve only to 
increase the hostility of Japan against the United States. 
Such was the conclusion which the American Delegation 
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opened. It was therefore sincere in wishing to achieve 
limitation of disarmament at the coat of the Far East, and 
then do what it could to restrain Japanese imperialism by 
mora! pressure. 

As we have seen, the American Delegation succeeded, at 
least partially, in the first part of this program, but it failed 
almost entirely in the second. After a certain point, the 
only pressure the Japanese military hierarchy recognizes 
is force, which the Conference decided— ^and wisely — 
not to Qse. Consequently, it kept its hands off the Par 
Eastern situation, and gently informed China and Siberia 
to save themselves. This advice was not chivalric but it 
was sound. And one of the wholesome results of the Con- 
ference is that it has awakened China to the fact that her 
salvation lies primarily in her own hands. 

Although the existence of Japanese imperialism pre- 
vented any fundamental adjustments in the Far East, the 
American Delegation might have secured a number of addi- 
tional concessions if it had been more bold. It should 
have attempted to eliminate Article II of the Four-Power 
Treaty. It should have insisted on a higher tariff increase 
for China, It should have worded the Publicity Resolu- 
tion so as to compel the publication of existing contracts. 
It sboold have insisted on the creation of some machinery 
to do for China and Siberia what the Pour-Power Confer- 
ences are to do for disputes in regard to the Pacific.'" It 
Bbould have fixed a date by which the Japanese must with- 
draw from Siberia, It is very probable that the Japanese 
would have agreed to these demands, if pressed, before 
they would have dared to bolt the Conference, 

However, the most serious charge which can be brought 
against the American Delegation is that it misrepresented 
the actual achievements of the Conference to the American 
public. It was heralded as a universal success, not only 
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by the newspapers, but by the President of the TJnitei 

States and members o£ the Delegation itself." Whether 
these self-imposed compliments were due to infl&ted self- 
esteem, domestic politics, or diplomatie urbanity, they all 
worked to the advaiitag;e of Japanese imperialism whicli 
many people now believe never to have existed. 
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The Washington Conference did not fail. It made wai* 
between Great Britain and the United States impossible, 
and it postponed — let us hope indefinitely — war between 
Japan and the United States. Three years before at Paria. 
Mr. Wilson had purchased the League of Nations with the 
Treaty of Versailles. Peace at Washington was purchased 
at the sacrifice of the Open Door. The price in both eases 
may be criticised as exorbitant. But Mr. Wilson secured 
a form of procedure which may eventually change the 
onerous terms of the Paris treaties, while Mr. Hughes 
merely surrendered the instruments of force whieh, if used, 
would have aggravated the Far Eastern Question, but 
which, if given up, would restrict that ques^tion to the 
Orient, The Washington Conference did not succeed in 
establishing the equality of commercial opportunity in 
China. This qne.'ition will remain a source of controversy, 

M f/. Preeidpnl Harding'ti speirh of Deocmher 7 to Ihe Bed CroM, 
in which he said, "\^'c are going to succeed beyond our fondest bop«," 
and Secretary Hugfiea' statement at the last Plenary Session th»l 
"We have been successful because we have not contented ourselvea 
with the expression of pious hopes, but rather have devoted ourselvM 
to the realiEation of the hopes which for a genemtiott have been enter- 
tained," This statement may hftve liM'n true i( limited to the Arma- 
inent settlement; but it certainlj was ineurrect to Etppl)' it to th« 
Conference as a whole. Many Chinese believe that the Tesigna- 
tioD of Dr. Philip Tyau, in December, wiw more efTectise than anv 
other factor in showing public opinion that the "successes" whieb 
China was paining at the Conference, were iUuainnary. They asneri 
that after that resignation the American Delegation eiert«d itaelt 
more flnnly in China's behalf. 
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bnt it will affect only a few traders. Yet the Conference [ 
did exclude the Oriental problem from the Pacific, from the ' 
Western coast of the United States, in fact, from the West- ' 
era world. It prevented it from becoming a world problem 
— at least for a quarter of a century. ~ 

While the Washington Conference did this much, it did 
not succeed in casing the Far Eastern situation in itself. 
On the contrary, it strengthened the position of Japan and 
it increased the hostility of the Chinese and Siberians 
toward the Japanese. The Conference was unable, due to 
no fault of its own, to alter Japanese imperialism and the 
military machine responsible for its existence. 

There is only one force which can now be broaght to 
bear upon Japanese imperialism. That force is world 
opinion, which Mr. Root at the Fifth Plenary Session of 
the Conference, declared to be "the greatest power known 
to human history," It is this moral force, slow-moving 
and intangible as it is, which may obstruct the activities 
of imperialism; which may encourage the Japanese people 
to drive the military party from power; which may con- 
vince them that imperialism profiteth no nation or people. 

Sach indeed is the theory. But at the present time, the 
moral opinion of the Western world has little influence 
on the peoples of the Orient for reasons which will be dia- 
cQBsed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER X 

HE CaUX OP THE STTDATION 

Ab a result of the Washington Conference, the interven- 
tion of foreign powers in the progress of Japanese imperi- 
alism on the continent of Asia is more impossible than ever. 
' China is in no position to check its activities because her 
people are too disorganized, her resources are too undevel- 
oped, and her oiBcialdom is too corrupt. Nevertheless, 
Japanese imperialism must be peacefully overthrown, if 
possible, for two reasons. First, because its esistence 
endangers the peace of the world. The history of all impe- 
rialisms shows that the lusts of militarism are insatiable. 
The Japanese military machine, as far as its ambitions are 
concerned, will not stop with the conquest of China but 
]will eventually threaten other parts of the world.' In the 
face of an unobstructed imperialism, no agreement to limit 
armaments will be worth the paper it is written on. Sec- 
ondly, Japanese imperialism should be overcome for the 
sake of the Japanese people. The defeat of England in 
the Hundred Years' War was one of the most fortunate 
events in the history of the world. A victory would have 
involved England in the contentions politics of the conti- 

I Ultimately, the rhinesp and RuaaiariB will, on acrount of their 
very preponderance in population, drive the Japanese out of Abib by 
force, if the Utter do not Hrst peacefully withdraw. But meli m wv 
would be harmful to Asia and the whole world. Conaequeatly, tht 

same object should, if poBeible, be uttaiaed by peaceful t 
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nent. It would have required the mamtenance of armies 
to defend foreign interests and frontiers -which would have 
enthroned militarism in England indefinitely. It would 
have prevented the development of the culture and the 
institutions which have made England great. For similar 
reasons, the continued advances of Japanese imperialism 
upon the Asiatic continent will be disastrous to the real 
greatness of the Japanese people. Japanese imperialism 
may not be worae than Russian or German imperialism. 
But Bucb arguments in defense of the past policies of the 
Japanese military party merely beg the question. The 
reaults of imperialism are always disastrous, not only to 
those responsible for it but to the innocent as well. Ger- 
man imperialism was bought with the souls of young men, 
compelled to waste tlie best years of their lives in sullen 
barracks or on tinseled parade. It was purchased with the 
blood of the German people. It is now being paid for 
with the economic disruption and the frightful national- 
istic hatea of the whole world. But German imperialism 
is no exception. The dead fruits of Pan-Slavism are to-day 
being gathered in the famines and plagues and pestilences 
of the Volga provinces of Russia. Likewise, the Japanese 
people will inevitably expiate the crimes of Japanese im- 
perialism, if the military party responsible for it is not 
driven from power. 

I 

This is a task which falls only on the Japanese people. 
They have already made a few feeble protests against the 
irksome exactions of the bureaucracy which grinds them 
down. Japanese boys have been found wearing Shinto 
amulets to escape conscription. Yukio Ozaki vented the 
protests of many when in February, 1921, he introduced a 
motion in the House of Representatives for the reduction 
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fiend to be sobjeeted to at tlw bssds of Japcrt, sod gnatad 
bteBam to the CoRaas aad tiw ForraooBs, tlien both 
JMHttm snd AsKriex vtnild be redmed to an excee^ai^ 
d ii t KJMii g paaitian. ... In that ease Cfama sad otber 
weaker naticna iroald btnr to Japan in eraSdence." 

Witliin recent jvaia, a. ^anand for nnirersal saBiage 
hss been made. During tbe last Tear. bfOa hare been iatro- 
dnced into the Japaneae Diet wbich attempt to make tin 
eensorahip more liberal; to abolish the tbree-dasa Todns 
tfttem of the monieipalities ; to secnre oniTersal nunlimd 
■oflrage; to permit the participation of women and prlerta 
in pablie meetings. The Rire Riots of 1918 wrre a ngntS- 
eant indication of the trend of the times, not becaose Ouff 
drove the militarist Teranobi Ministiy from power, bat 
because they aronsed a feeling of class eonacioasness amoB( 

* Nomin*.)!;-, twtaitsc he lind iotrodaMd hU bill iritfaintt Brat oaa- 
■lilting the party chiefs. Japan AdrrrtUrr, February H, IH2L 

* I. itkwaliuai, Duarmatntttt in Japan (pampUet), 19SL 
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the working classes for the first time in the history of the 
nation.* Since that time the Japanese labor movement — 
represented by the Japanese Federation of Labor, headed 
by B. Susuki, and the Socialists, led by T. Sakai, has been 
courageous enough to show its head. Labor organizations 
raised euch a storm at the selection by the Government of 
Japan's "labor" delegate to the International Labor Con- 
ference at "Washington in October, 1919, that even the 
hand-picked delegate was forced to make many more con- 
cessions than the Japanese capitalists approved.' Most 
astonishing of all, was the great Kobe shipyard strikes 
which occurred in the spring and summer of 1921. In the 
midst of industrial depression when the odds were hope- 
lessly against them, the Japanese workers were bold enough 
to demand (1} higher wages; (2) "retiring allowances," 
at the time of discharge — virtual bonuses in some cases 
amounting to $200; and (3) the participation of labor in 
the management of imdustry. The reckless courage of these 
demands far exceeded their wisdom ; but they won for 
Japanese labor, in some factories, the right of collective 
bargaining, and paved the way for the eventual removal 
of the restrictions on the right of organization. These 
aasaulU on a feudalized industry are an omen of what may 
await the military machine. 

When a fanatic struck down Takashi Hara in the railway 

* See t][P Bocialhl and Labour Movement in Japan, by an "Amerl- 
cnn Sociologist," Chronicle Heprinta, No, 2. Also Solano, Labour aa 
art In'emaiianal Problem, (1D20); Oka, "Liihour LeginlEitJun in 

* For an account of the si?1cctiou of these delci;ates. etc., see 
ATHsawBi, International Labor Legialalion, Columbia University 
f^tudics, (1020) 216 fT. For the draft conventions, accepted hv the 
Conference, see Inlemalionai Labor Conference (League of Nations), 
First Annual Sfeeting, October 29, I919^November 29, 1919; Gov- 
rmment Printing Office. Washington, 1020. 266 ff. For Japan't 
modifications, see 230. Thej* are scarcely worth printing because 
the Japanese Government failed to ratify them. This is equally 
true of the other Allied Governments who were partit 

r- Conferenoe. 
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station in Tokyo, in November, 1921, the outstanding leader 
of the Japanese liberal movement came to an untimely end. 
Hara was the first Commoner ever to become Prime Min- 
ister in Japan. Modest and unassuming in private life, 
he aimed from the first to sweep aside all the theocratic 
trapperiea which separated the Government from the 
people. His predecessors had addressed the Diet as "Thii 
Imperial Minister." Mr. Hara simply said "I." He 
always refused the protection of the plain-clothes policemen, 
hitherto invariably attendant on Cabinet members. As Pre- 
mier he traveled in second-class railway carriages and in 
tram-cars." The great simplicity of the man was shown 
by a few provisions in his will, which read as follows: 

1. The conferment of a peerage or the raising of Court rank, 
even if it may be uimounced by the gracious wishes of the 
Emperor after death, shall be absolutely declined. 

2, The funeral shall be performed at Morioka, my nativa 
place, and neither the detailing of a guard of honour nor lbs 
presence of floral tributes shall be accepted. . . . 

4. My gravestone shall not bear any inscription indicatin; 
my title or rank, but shall simply be inscribed "Hara Takashi'i 
Grave." 

In his public life, he appears to have been equally earnest 
He attempted to suppress opium smuggling in China, only 
to have his efforts thwarted by the bureaucracy,^ He was 
known to favor eventually a Ministry of Health and a Min- 
istry of Labor; Universal Suffrage; the legalizing of trade 
unions ; and the reform of tlic House of Peers, His great 
political achievement was that he aligned the civilian- 
political elements in Japan against the militarist-bareau- 
cratic elements," and that he was successful in holding a 

• Count Soynshima, "Hara Takaahi," Japan WccKy Chronitlt, 
December 16. 1921 

» See "The Drug Trade," Ibid. 

■ "Mr. Hara 'a Political Achievement," Japan Advcrtiter, Not«iii- 
ber 0, 1021. 
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party together which was really devoid of auy eommou 
principle or aim. 

But despite Mr. Hara's efforts, Japanese liberalism 
fltands on very shaky legs. Hara did nothing fundamen- 
tally to shake the power of the military machine. It waa 
during his Ministry that many of the mosrt oufrageous acts 
of Japanese militarism were committed. His passing has re- 
snlted in a campaign of reaction, similar to that once waged 
by Attorney-General Palmer in the United States, The new 
Prime Minister, Viscount Takahashi, at one time declared 
himself to favor the abolition of the General Staff. But 
now he believes in the excoriation of all "socialists," and 
asserts that "Japan can learn much from America" in thia 
regard ! 

Moreover, the advent of democracy in Japan does not 
necessarily mean the death-knell of imperialism in Asia. 
Many of the protests against huge armaments have arisen 
merely to be relieved of an overwhelming financial burden. 
It was the supposedly Great Democrat of Japan, Marquis 
Okuma, who imposed the Twenty-One Demands on China. 
Count Soyeshima, another Japanese "liberal," is willing 
enough to admit that Japane.se foreign policy has been 
mistaken in the past and that it must be revised in the 
future- But past acquisitions must be left undisturbed. 
This is the doctrine of the Accomplished Fact. What's 
Done Is Done! Mr. Ozaki, the Apostle of Disarmament, 
is in the same category. He insisted that the Washington 
Conference keep its hands off Korea and Manchuria, Vis- 
count Takahashi himself once suggested that Japan should 
withdraw from the Consortium, if it should stand in the 
way of a "generous" loan policy toward China." 

The question therefore must be answered — Why is the 
Japanese liberal movement so weak and why are so many 
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Japanese liberals imperialists t The answer is simple. Tk 
military party ha» been successful in making the Japanw 
people believe that their very existence depends upon terri- 
torial expansion, and that a strong military goveFament ii 
necessary to secure this end. It has also been sncceasM 
in making them believe that the white races wish to subju- 
gate the Japanese and dominate the world, and that, there- 
fore, the Japanese must control Asia to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of greedy Western powers. Using 
these arguments, they have blinded the eyes of Japanese 
at home to the activities of Japanese militarism abroad. 
Those activities which they cannot conceal they vindicate 
by these charges which on their face are absurd. Yet there 
is much to justify them. 

II 

Imperialism has been marked by three characteristics in 
the past. Originally, it was political. Wars were fought 
to increase the dynastie prestige of sovereigns. But the 
time came when monarchs were forced to bribe their peoplts 
— who threatened to rebel under the oppressive burdens 
which militarism had imposed. Imperialism then becAne 
economic : wars were now to be waged to obtain wealth 
which the people were led to believe would be divided 
among the conquerors, great and small. Consequently, 
peoples rallied for a time to the support of economic impe- 
rialism. But eventually tbey learned, to their sorrow, that 
most of the wealth which these wars were to bring then), 
went to a few interests who had no intention of sharing 
it with the commonweal; that the cost was out of all pro- 
portion to the returns; that the policy was essentially im- 
moral. Militarism was obliged, therefore, to devise another 
argument: this time it produced one which is nearly im- 
pregnable — biologic imperialism. It asserts that 
tion^j and wars are indiupcnsable if peoples are to secure 
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cess to food which is necessary to keep them alive. This 
argument is much stronger than that of economic imperial- 
ism. Biologic imperialism appeals to the instinct of self- 
preaen-ation ; economic imperialism to the instinct of acquis- 
itiveness. Both insttnct.s are powerful. But of the two, that 
of self-preservation is by far the stronger. The instinct of 
acquisitiveness may be tempered by morality. But the 
instinct of self-preservation knows no higher morality than 
itself; any measure designed to preserve the lives of the 
Japanese becomes justified. In fact, within the last few 
months it has obviously been the policy of the Japanese 
military machine to confess to its designs or at least to its 
past activities, but to justify them by the law of necessity. 
This has been notably true in the case of Manchuria. 

The militarists have found abundant facts to prove that i 
the food situation in Japan is acute. At the present day 
Japan is attempting to feed a population half that of the 
United States, but on land actually smaller than the state 
of Texas, and only about one-fourth of which is arable. 
Furthermore, the population of Japan is increasing at a 
rate faster than that of any other civilized nation in thn 
world, except Germany and Rumania before the war." I 

The increase between 1909-1913 was 14.78 per thousand 
and between 1914-1918, 12.06 per thousand — and this, 
despite the fact that its death-rate is greater than most I 

nations. During the last fifty years its population has I 

increased about seventy per cent, averaging between 600,000 , 

and 750,000 annually. If it increases during the next half 
century as it has in the past, it is not unnatural for the 
Japanese to believe that they will be literally crowded off 
their beloved islands into the ,wa. Unlike the Irish or the | 

Germans or the Italians, the Japanese are not free to leave I 

their homes and migrate where they please. They are 
excluded from the Pacific Coast, from Canada, and from i 

_ ivJmpgin Year Book, 1920-102), Chapter IT, "Population." 
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ALBtralia. Little wonder that they should accuse the "WTiite 
Man of selfishness when they read figures such as these: 

Population Densitt per Squake Mile 

Japan proper 392.S1 

Canada 2.84 

Australia 1.97 

Brazil 8.09 

Argentine 7.19 

United Stales 29.85 

California 21,65 " 

The indignation of the Japanese at this state of affairs 
was vividly expressed by the Tokyo Mninictti a short time 
ago in an editorial which declared, "What right have the 
Americans to exnlude the Japanese I God gave America 
to humanity as a whole, not to the Anglo-Saxons alone. It 
is against the will of God for a particular race to monopo 
lize a land of America's natural resources and exnlude 
other races. ... A land with large resources is under the 
obligation of supporting a lar^e population, and the inhab- 
itants of a region lacking in resources has tlie right U 
emigrate to other places richly endowed by Nature. . . ■ 
But the Americans obstruct this natural right of the Japa- 
nese. Outrageous! They speak of the principle of humui* 
ity, but they act against the mandates of God. . . ." 

Despite this appeal to theology, the majority of the Japa- 
nese statesmen are now apparently reconciled to the pro- 
hibition of Japanese immigration by Western countriei. 
Nevertheless, they are not less exacting in their demands. 
They have asserted that if the white races deliberately close 
the Western world to the Japanese, they are morally bound 
to give Japan a free hand in Asia, or in Sooth Araeriea, or 
in the islands of the Pacific. They have declared that the 

II Adapted from the Slalixtiral Reeord of the Progrett of Ihi 
United Slalet, ISOO-lSiO, Department of Commerci!, (1020) Satt. 
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law of natioual self-preservation compels Japan to seek an 
outlet on the mainland. If the Western world attempts 
to coop them up at home, they will fight. — ^"Por our people 
cannot starve." 

This argument may be reduced to three propoaitions : 
the population problem ia acute ; colonization is the r 
annexation, either open or disguised, is necessary to colo- 
nization. Does logic compel America to admit the justice 
of Japan's position f 

III 

Although the population problem of Japan is acnte, 
nevertheless it has been exaggerated— perhaps purposely.'* 
The population of Japan has commonly been reported to 
be as high as 70,000,000; and its annual increase to be 
800,000. The first figure, which includes Korea, etc., is 
for that reason, misrepresentativc; the second is exagger- 
ated. No accurate census was ever taken until October, 
1920. Hitherto, population figures had been secured from 
the regi.stry offices of local communities and estimates were 
made on the basis of birtlis and deaths. Usually, no notice 
was taken of those who left the community where they were 
horn. This system not only led to omissions, but to exag- 
gerations. Every community wishing to obtain some con- 
cession from the Government reported as large a popula- 
tion as possible, for the size of the grant depended on the 
number of its people. In Tokyo, the census returns of 
the City Office and the Police differed as much as 300,000 

"Japan's population srgunient was run into the ground by the 
news agencies just before the Wsahingtoo Conference. The niotivo 
in advancing the ar^ment wag <)uite clear. It may be more readily 
understood in the light of a report front Peking that the Japanese 
Oovernment appropriated 81,000,000 to be apent on propaganda dur- 
ing the Washington Conference— to picture the deplorable state of 
aflaira in China and tbe need of Japan for a population outlet. See 
Tong, "CWnese PesBimiBm Over the Paeiflc Conference," Weeklg 
KeweiD of the Far East. September IT, 1021, 
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or twenty per cent of the total, the latter basing thrir esti- 
mates on honse-to-house calls. As a result of the introdiu- 
tion of a modern census in 1920, it was found that the popu- 
lation of Japan proper was not 70,000,000 bat 55,961,140," 
and that, for example, the city of Tokyo actually had onlj 
2,173,162 inhabitants, although it had L-Iaimed a popolatioo 
of 3,000,000. Furthermore, the increase of population in 
1919 was remarkably low. Deaths increased nearly 300,000 
over those of 1918, the total being 1.513,000. There were 
1,823,000 births, a decrease of 18,000. Instead of being 
800,000, therefore, the excess of births over deaths in 1919 
was only 310,000." As a result, the people of Japan are 
now being deluged with the solemn warnings of many news- 
papers that the nation is facing race suicide! 

As a matter of fact, the agricultural system of Japan 
can he made to yield larger returns. Probably because 
there are 5,500,000 families who depend on the soil for r 
living, the average farm in Japan only is about two and a 
half acres in size,^" These plots are intensively worked, bet 
merely by hand labor because they are so small. There is 
not room for machinery and scarcely for horses. Despite 
the intensity of the methods employed they are necessarily 
archaic. Three and a half days of labor in Texas raises 
one-third more rice than one hundred and ten days of labor 
in Japan.'" Furthermore, these plots are often scattered 
about in such a manner that one farmer wastes his time and 
his energy in going from one to another. The Government 
has undertaken to improve this defect by "adjusting 
farms." A special sum has been set aside to consolidate 
these scattered holdings which embrace about twenty^^even 
per cent of the total acreage of paddy fields. The abolition 



i»New York Timet, March 2. 1021. 

nLoa Anpeloa Times, NovewbiT 1*. 1820, 

IB Scott, "The Waf of the Faroit^r in .Taptin," Ana, Octotw^B 

!• Pooley, Japan at the Crosa-RoaJg, 300. ~ 
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of boundary ridges separating these plots, better drainage 
and the combination of small tracts will increase the yield, 
according to official estimatea. fifteen per cent." In addi- 
tion, a vast amount of waste land is being reclaimed. The 
1918-1919 Diet voted to undertake a nine-year reclamation 
project of more than 600,000 acres." The Imperial House- 
hold, which owna about 5,425.000 acres of land, has also 
placed part of its estates on the market. 

Despite the fact that the growth of cities gradually en- 
croaches upon the amount of land available for cultivation, 
it is believed that the amount still capable of reclamation 
will be able to produce, theoretically, 175,000.000 bushels 
of rice annually, or nearly nine times the amount which 
must now be imported to feed the people," It is unlikely, 
however, that Japan will be able permanently to feed its 
own population. It is increasing too rapidly. Nature has 
been too niggardly with her gifts; the land is too mountain- 
ous; it is too limited in quantity. Although the increased 
productivity of the soil may alleviate the food crisis for 
a number of years, eventually some other solution must be 
found. Consequently, the military hierarchy has said: 
"We must establish colonies abroad — it is a matter of life 
or death." 

But surely this argument cannot be used to advocate 

imperialism in China.'" The Asiatic littoral is as thickly 

populated as Japan itself. Shantung has a density of 528 

per square mile, and Korea of 202.12. It is true that Man- 

|NEiliiria baa a population density of only 23.4 persons per 

IT Year Book, 542. 

IS IbU.. 63B, 

IB On this question of rice, see Hugina. "Japan's Problem of Popu- 
Ution Rnd Food," Trans-Pacific, November, 1921. 

ID For population density bj provinces, see China Year Book, 
1B2I-1U22, r 
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companies have also entered into contraets with Japanete 
companies for emigrants. The Japanese Government itself 
has encouraged emigration to South America by granting 
the Oriental Colonization $500,000 a year for this purpose, 
and inducing several steamship companies to make a special 
rate for emigrants. But despite these efforts, colonization 
companies in Japan transported only 13.659 households to 
Brazil between 1917 and 1921; and only 983 of these 
left Japan during the last year. In the whole of South 
America, the Japanese own but 27,500 acres of land and 
lease 232,000 more — about half of their holdings in tie 
single state of California. Attempts to colonize Mexico 
have been no more successful. A case is now pending in 
the Tokyo courts in which the Japanese-Mexican lodostrial 
Company is charged with gross fraud. This company par- 
chased 35,000 acres of land in Sinaloa, Mexico, which was 
to be sold to Japanese on the installment plan. It is alleged 
that, contrary to the advertisements, the purchasers found 
that the land was unfit for cultivation and that, in fact, the 
company did not even own. it! 

California and the British Dominions seem to be the only 
places which have proved attractive to the Japanese. Here 
the climate is more agreeable, wages arc high, and occupa- 
tions resemble those of Japan. But to these countries, the 
Japanese cannot come. Whether it be due to the corrop- 
tion which pervades many branches of Japanese of^cialdom, 
or to the severity of economic competition, or to the inclem- 
ency of foreign climates, or to the traditional stay-at-home- 
ness of the Japanese, the policy of emigration has elaewhere 
' proved to be a complete failure. 

Even if the Japanese shimld prove willing to emigrate 
freely, emigration will be no permanent solution of Japan's 
population problem. Not only will it drain Japan of her 
best blood, but at the most it will grant her only a tempo- 
rary relief. For a time there will be more room and « 
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food for those who stay at home. But oncoming genera- 
tions will soon fill the gap. Emigration merely starts an 
endless cycle which, after filling Japan, will fill Korea. By 
the same course of logic, it will demand that after Korea 
is filled, Manchuria be taken, and then Mongolia and then 
Siberia, However satisfactory to imperialism such a policy 
tnay be, it will conflict eventually with the demands and 
the rights of other nations in regard to territory and food 
desired by both. 



Japan to-day is in somewhat the position of eighteenth- 
century England. In both nations the agricultural re- 
sources have been insufficient to feed a rapidly increasing 
population. In the case of England the Industrial Revo- 
lution proved her salvation, although she too resorted tem- 
porarily to colonization. Manufactories were started. The 
island soon became capable of supporting three or four 
limes as many people as formerly. Now all might earn 
a living in the factories; manufactures could be exchanged 
for food grown abroad. England became a nation of shop- 
keepers, of trade, of shipping — of a navy. To-day she 
imports four-fifths of her food and one-half of her meat. 

Likewise, Japan has been a country attempting to feed 
her own people. But she cannot continue this policy 
indefinitely. Hitherto, she has followed the policy of emi- 
gration and colonization ; but we have seen why this policy 
r- has failed and why it will fail as a permanent solution. 
There is only one other alternative: Japan may become a 
manufacturing power, and transform her farms into fac- 
tories. But in order to do this, she must have access to 
raw materials, a labor supply, and markets. As for the 
, first of these items, Japan is in dire straits. Although com- 
paratively rich in copper, she has a very limited supply of 
■ -I coal. The available resources of coal amount only to 1,238 
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million tons," Compare with this figure the cobI 
of the nations of the world: 

Japan 1,338 mi llion 

Germany" 438,000 " 

Great Britain 169,000 

RuBflia 60,000 " 

Austria-Hungary 59,000 " 

France" 18,000 " 

Belgium 11.000 " 

United States 8,838,687 " " — 

Matf^hed against the vast coal re80urcc<i of England 
and America, Japan's coal supply is grievously insufBcient 
for an industrial nation. The same is true of iron, Japan 
proper turns out only about 541,000 tons of pig iron annu- 
ally. The needs of Japanese industry for pig iron in 1918 
were about 361,000 tons, and the estimated amount needed 
for 1928 is 743,000. It is doubtful whether the mines of 
Japan will be able to meet this future need. The status 
of steel materials is even worse. Japan proper produces 
annually about 705,000 tons of .steel materials; but its in- 
dustries at present demand 1,113,000 tons, leaving an 
annual deficit to be imported of nearly 400,000 tons. By 
1928 it ie estimated that 2,112.000 tons will be needed, hut 
that the maximum production of the mines will be only 
1,270,000.'" Japan will therefore be dependent on foreign 
sources of supply if she is to become an industrial nation. 
In addition, Japan was required to import cotton in 1919 
to the value of nearly 686,000,000 yen. Her dependence 
on the outside world is also shown by the fact that of a 

»s Tear Book, 585. However, the Trans- Poetic, Peliruiirv. 1921, in 
"Japan's Poaitioii in World of Coat." givta the total Vpsent- ■* 
7,971,000.000 tons. But the Far Eaatem Revitno. "Ore Reaoiucw 
in JapKD," October, 1021, placed the available reserves at ljj~ 

"Inclusive of Sil^Bifi and the Saar. 
M Exclusive of the Saar. 
"l'«ir Book, 501, 
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total volume of imports in 1919 of 2,173,459,880 yen, iiearly 
three-fourths consisted of raw and semi-raw materials, to 
be utilized in manufacturing finished products." 

Imperialism has ofifset somewhat this material poverty. 
Korea is rich in iron, anthracite coal, and plnmba^. 
Northern Sakhalin, just occupied by Japan, contains coal 
depodte of 3,000,000.000 tons — twice the whole amount in 
Japan.*' Its oil wells are already being exploited by the 
Navy Department, which has set aside 1,400,000 yen for 
this purpose." Formosa is supplied with some coal, gold 
and petroleum. The iron ore mines of Korea are esti- 
mated to possess ores of about 30,000,000 tons. In China, 
Japan already possesses the great Taiyeh mine containing 
about 100,000.000 tons, as well as miues along the Yangtze, 
holding half as much. She hopes to control the mines of 
the Shansi province. Additional light will be placed on 
Japan's attitude toward Shantung when it is realized that 
in the neighborhood of Tsingtau there is a mine with re- 
sources estimated at 80,000,000 tons. As for Siberia, its 
resources are untold. Only one-tenth of its 934,465 square 
miles is yet cultivated." Not only in northern Sakhalin 
but in the Maritime Province great deposits of high-grade 
coal may be found. In the Trans-Baikal there are large 
iron deposits, as well as copper, zinc, tin and lead, Japan 
already relies on Asia for half of her imports. In 1910, 
Asia supplied her with imports to the value of 1,074,370,271 
yen out of a total of 2,173,459,880. 

In regard to the third item, labor, the Japanese market 
should be plentifully supplied, so far as numbers are con- 
cerned. From a total population of 56,000,000 people 

"»TA« TirftilUlh Financial ami Economic Annual of Japan, 1920. 
itined by the Department of Finance of the Japanese Government, 97. 
*ijRpaji Weekly Chronicle, May 26. 1921. 
nibid., June 2, 1921. 

'»8m Polevor, "Mine* and Mining in Siberia," Far Battem Re- 
-->, June, I — 
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there should be at least ten or fifteeo million available men, 
leaving out of consideration the millions of wonien and chil- 
dren already employed. The wages of Japanese labor have 
been proverbially cheap. In 1913, the highest wages paid 
in the mining industries for a day varj'ing in length 
between eight and eleven hours was 34^ cents ; the lowest 
was 21 cents." A Japane.se carpenter in 1914 received 
about 52 cents. However, the demands of the war and the 
general rise of prices increased wages in Japan nntil a 
hired man on a Japanese farm now receives from $1.25 to 
$1.50 a day; while coolies working on the docks receive 
$1.99 to $2.49 a day." Moreover, Western labor is much 
more efficient than Japanese labor. It is commonly asserted 
that it takes three Japanese to do the work of one British 
artisan. The Japanese Financial News reports the opinion 
that at present six Japanese are required to do the work of 
one white man. and that in heavy steel industries, ten Japa- 
nese are needed to one white man. In regard to the ineffi- 
ciency of the skilled labor of Japan, Mr. Greenbie has also 
vividly testified."" The value of Japanese labor is there- 
fore dubious. Only experience, education, and a higher 
standard of living will increase its efficiency. 

As for markets, the continent of Asia offers a field of 
exploitation whose opportunities will continue to increase 
with the expanding wants of its inhabitants. If Japan is 
obliged to import raw materials from Asia and from other 
countries, she will be forced to pay for these raw materials 
with manufactured articles. Consequently, markets will 
be automatically created, provided the other nations of the 
world do not place artificial obstacles in the way of Japa- 
nese foreign trade. 

'* Hershpy, Uodem Japan, ISl. 

1.1 "AVngPB in iTopfin," Monthly Lalor tUvifw, November, 1020, 101. 
See «l»o TaMe 32. "Avcritge Daily Wngea of Laboren," Financial and 
Economic AiinMol, 61. 

ts Japan,- Real and Imaginarg, 377. I 
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Despite the dearth of raw materials and the incsperienee 
of factory labor, Japan has made progress toward indus- 
trialization during the past ten years, lu this period tho 
number of factories have increased from about 15,000 to 
22,000, and the number of operatives from 700,000 to about 
1,400,000."' In 1S84, the per capita foreign trade amounted 
to 1.67 yen; in 1918 it was 63.32 yen. In the last quarter 
of a century Japan's foreign trade has increased tenfold. At 
present nearly seven-eighths of her exports consist of manu- 
factures and semi-manufactures. Although the population 
of Japan increased only twenty-five per cent between 189S 
and 1913, her factories and worlimen increased 100 per 
cent during the same period." That Japan has still far 
to go is shown by tbe fact that out of a population of 
56,000,000, she has less than 1,500,000 factory workers; 
while in England and Wales, out of a population of 
36,000,000 there are at least 9,000,000 factory hands. 
The total foreign trade of England in 1918 was nearly 
$9,000,000,000, four times the highest total— in 1919— 
which Japan has ever seen. 

If Japan should become thoroughly industrialized, her 
population question would be solved for years to come. As 
long as markets can bo found which will exchange food 
and raw materials for the products which her factories 
produce, there will be no need for Japanese to move abroad. 
It is this solution wbicb England, Germany and other 
European countries have adopted. As a result the popu- 
lation density of seven of these countries is nearly as great 
as, if not greater than, that of Japan. In England and 
"Wales it is 618 per square mile; in Belgium, 673.35; in 
Germany, 324.72; in the Netherlands, 509.51; in Italy, 
331.80; in France, 191.67." 

»' f I'nntiKoJ onrl Economic Annual. 57. 

t' Ahhott, ■lapanrKc Expansion nnd American PoUcie*. (1918) 113, 

» atatittieal Rrcord of the U. B., op. cit., 820, 827. 
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However, industrialization will do nothing moretluii 
postpone the acnteness of Japan's pnpnlattoa problem— if 
the birth rat« does not decrease. But there is no inhereat 
racial trait responsible for an excessive liirth rate. It is « 
passing phenomenon, overcome by social development and 
by a readjustment of economic standards. Between 1880 
and 1910 the birth rate declined one-sixth in Prussia and 
one-quarter in England. Likewise, it has already began 
to decline in Japan.*" Merely an increased living cost will 
diminish the size of families.*' Among the laboring classes 
there are many evidences of an increased standard of li^p 
which brings with it a lowered birth rate. The labor move- 
ment will awaken the laboring classes to the fact that large 
families, instead of increasing their incomes, mean cheap 
labor for the capitalist and low wagea for all. The prog- 
ress of education and democracy, and sufh studies in birth 
control as Baron and Baroness K. Ishimoto have made, will 
tend to bring the birtli rate down to s level with the death 
rate.*' 

*o See an editorial, "An Outlet for Ji^an." JTew RfpubUc, NowBf- 
ber 16, 1S2I. 

*' See "Cliangc in Coal of Living in Tokyo, Japiin," Report mad* 
by epeciRl coram issioiipr of Departuieut o( Labor, MontKlf Lohor 
Rtvit^B, FebrUttiy, 192L 

*^ An tbe induatrialiu 
tion will bft aske<T, win 

mitlion people added to its population annually? 
be said that Hokkaido baa room tor eisbt or ten million. Tbe «gri- 
cultura.1 ayrtem can be madB to yield rice which will (eeil man; 
more thousands. The reduction of a budjiet one-half of which gOM 
lo the unproductive expcnecs of nur. will leave mure monev to be 
spent for food. Moreover. Japanese now have the right to e'mipal* 
to Siberia and Manchuria, and also to the treaty jtorta of (liiiu. 
Aa we have aeen, they are weleom« in Bouth America. But It it 
natural for China to restrict Japanese immigration Uvause, und*r 
n militarifltic form of government, it will be eiiipected of bein{[ nMd 
to gain political control. If Japanese go abroad to live p^mamntly 
thev murt not go as vanguards of ft government who witih«B to eon- 
trot the territory in which they reside. Japanese must be wilUng 
to pla™ themselves under another sovereignty. If ther reftue to 
do so and if they emigrate in great numbers into wrra'in fJtA o( 
China, the same thing will happen as happened in South AfriM 
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Thfere are many indicatioDs that official Japan has itself 
iriven np the population argument. Speaking before the 
Bndget Committee of the House of Peers, February 18, 
1921, Premier Hara admitled that the population problem 
was not as pressing as many believed. "There was etill 
room both in Japan and in the dtstriets which might be 
called Japan's sphere of influence for absorbing the increas- 
ing popalation. The progress of industry in Japan would 
also need more men. . . . These remedies, the Premier 
tbooght, would contribute to the solution of the population 
problem."" In an address before the Kiwanis Club of San 
Francisco last spring, Mr, J. R, Kennedy, whose past con- 
nections with the Japaneiie Government are well known, 
declared that the supposed necessity of finding an outlet 
for Japan's population was a "myth," and that Japan 
had plenty of room in her present possessions.** Governor 
Inooye of the Bank of Japan later made a similar state- 
ment." 

VI 

But if some elements in Japan have admitted that 
industrialization will solve Japan's problem, they have 
brought forward the proposition that annexations are 
nevertheleffi necessary to secure the raw materials and the 
markets necessary for industrialization. If they do not 

before ISW. The ritlander*. or Britiabcn. aaoa nine to oat- 
number the Boen in the Tr>iuT»iI, but vers denical the rigkt of citi- 
zenship. Aj m Tcmtt, the; benaie Btrong enotigh to take the tErritor/ 
sway iTom tlie n&tiTeB in the Boer W»r. It will pnbsUj be HkeviM 
with tha J»f»a t m io ChiiiA and Siberia, if thty go in uj great R^k- 
ben. But in view of put experience, it w unlikely that m grcAt m 



of emigrants will crer leave Japan ; and tb^ for the aext fanv jmu* 
then ia roMS cnouh in Japra and iU cokoiea for iU atom ppV»l«- 
tion, aa well as in thoae etMntrics who now deaira riraami laliialiw 



who alreadr nermU it. 

» An reported in Japan W«cily 
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use the word "annexationa," they use the words, doaed 
Door — a monopolistic right to exploit parts of the Asiatie 
mainland. This is the argument, accepted apparently br 
the Japanese people, which justifies a virtual protectorate 
over Mancharia. They assume that Japanese factories can- 
not secure coal unless Japan owns or controls territory 
which will supply them with that coal, and that if Japanese 
goods are to find foreign markets, Japan must control thcet 
markets. The fallacy of this reasoning is shown by th* 
-present status of Japanese foreign trade. In 1920, tlw 
total trade between Japan proper and ber three colonies 
of Korea, Formosa and Kwangtung amounted to a little 
more than $407,000,000. During the same year, Japan's 
trade with the United States totaled $719,000,000; with 
India, $293,000,000; and with England, $175,000,000. 
Tliese figures show that Japan is dependent for trade, not » 
much on her colonies, from which she virtually excludes all 
foreign competition, as on the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and India, over which she has absolutely no politics! 
or economic control. As for raw materials, Japan draws 
on her colonies to a negligible extent. Korea furnishes her 
with a limited amount of rice, and Formosa with some sugar 
and tea. But her cotton comes from India and the United 
States; her rice from Indo-China and Siam; her sugar 
from Dutch India; her India rubber from the Straits Set- 
tlements; her nitrates from Chili; her wool from Africa 
and Australia; her iron from China, Great Britain and the 
United States; her petroleum from America. This shows 
conclusively that monopolistic "spheres of influence" and 
concessions are unnecessary to develop markets and trade. 
On the contrarj', the latter arise from the operation of the 
natural laws of supply and demand. Japan's experience 
has thoroughly disproved the antiquated adage that 
"Trade Follows the Flag." Political control is absdutely 
unnecessary to successful commerce. 
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It is admitted that the immediate return to Japanese 
traders from monopolistic concessions in Manchuria or 
Mongolia perhaps will be greater than if they compete in 
a "fair field" open to all comers. But as long as the Gov- 
ernment permits a few enterprises to monopolize these re- 
Rources, their profits will not necessarily bring about cheap- 
ened food in Japan. They will extort monopoly prices— 
they will accumulate huge fortunes. If a high protective 
tariff accompanies these exclusive concessions — and as a 
matter of fact it does — foreign competition will be ex- 
cluded ; and a fall in prices will be further impeded. 

But if Japan seeks the whole world as a market, asking 
no special favors and receiving none, her people will buy 
where food is the cheapest and sell where prices are the 
highest. Her own manufactures will have to meet foreign 
competition. If they eannot meet it, they must place their 
capital in industries whose products they can produce more 
cheaply there than abroad. There is no danger that the 
manufactures of Japan will fail to find a market, provided 
no artificial obstacles are interposed. If the United States 
can manufacture steel more cheaply than Japan, Japan 
should buy from the United States. But if the United 
States devotes itself to the manufacture of steel, it cannot 
fill its other needs. If Japan does not manufacture steel, 
because it is unprofitable to do so, she will raise silk, which 
is more profitable. She will exchange her surplus silk for 
the surplus steel of America. This, in its simplest form, 
is the principle — indeed, axiomatic — on which foreign trade 
should be conducted. Human wants are unbounded. Japan ' 

or any other nation need never fear that her manufactures 
will not be disposed of, if international trade is free. J 

Consequently, there is no theoretical justification for the 
insistence of the military party that raw materials can he ' 

obtained only from exclusive concessions. They can be 
obtained much more cheaply in a free field. In fact, if 
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the Open Door were actually enforced in China, if Japtn 
could invade the British and French spheres of trade, it n 
very probable that Japan, because of her geographical loca- 
tion, could underbid the merchants of other coQntries and 
Bceure, by legitimate means, a preponderance in ChineM 
trade. 

Force is nsaally necessary to maintain exclusive conces- 
sions. The political catastrophe bound to result from aach 
a policy, we do not need to discuss again. But from thft 
economic standpoint, such a policy is not only unnecessary 
but, when accompanied by military occupation, it actually 
hinders trade. The Japanese occupation of Siberia is a case 
in point. The army controlled the railways and the more- 
mcnt of all goods. As a result Siberian merchants inland, 
despairing of their efforts to trade through Vladivostok 
because of Japanese control, diverted their trade to Har- 
bin, with a consequent loss of business to many Japa- 
nese. Up to 1917, the Japanese trade with Siberia increased 
greatly because of the demands which Russia made on 
Japan, and later, because of the needs of the joint eipe- 
ditionary force. But the decline of trade since then, while 
the Japanese have been in sole occupation, is shown as 
follows : 

Japan's Trade wrrn Asunc Rcssu ^^| 
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Naturally, there are many factors contributing to ihb 
decline; but one of the greatest is the control exercised by 
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the Japanese troops over the porta and means of commu- 
nication. 

This Doctrine of the Closed Door or of exclusive Sphere8 
of Influence is economically unnecessary to the industrial- 
izatiou of Japan, and it will be politically disastrous. If 
realized, it would merely place a dozen Koreas on Japan's 
hands, where she now has one. Morally, this justification 
for economic imperialism stands on no firmer ground than 
did the German arguments for the absorption of the Near 
East before the war. 

VII 



There are, however, two very aerious obstacles in the way 
of the industrialization of Japan, uain^ the whole world 
as a market on which to buy and sell. The first is the pres. 
ent tariff policy of Japan. The second is the tariff policies 
of other nations, especially Great Britain and the United 
States. No nation can build up fnrcifrn trade — which is 
necessary to induatrialization^if it maintains a high tariff 
fit home. No nation can sell abroad unless it buys. But 
no foreign country will sell to a high tariff country, 
whether the United States or Japan, if it can obtain more 
for its products at home or in a country which has no tariff. 
These principles are asiomatic. If every nation in the 
world had a high tariff wall surrounding it, the condition 
would be as bad ; each would be compelled to produce at 
home what could be raised more cheaply abroad, because of 
geographic, climatic or labor advantages. The Japanese 
tariff was originally framed to protect infant industries — 
an argument dear to America. But the difficulty is that 
the children never grow up. To quote the Japan Chronicle, 
"Artificially begotten, they continue to demand more and 
more support, and vested interests are created which 
able to exercise pressure on the Government to continue 
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the connection." A slight change was made in the Japa- 
nese tariff in Angust, 1920. This act was framed pnrposely 
to protect the "infant industries" created daring the war; 
bat as a concession to manufacturers who demanded cheap 
raw materials from abroad, some thirty-four raw article 
were placed on the free list." 

However, these were relatively nnimportant. Japan etill 
has one of the highest tariffs in the world. The duty has 
been increased on silk. The rate on iron sheet has been 
increased some eighteen times— which it is said will vitally 
injure the Japanese electric workers because they now have 
to pay an excessive price for material. High duties on 
steel have been imposed to protect the government steel 
foundry, the chief .steel works in the country. Aa a result, 
factories have to pay such a high price for steel that their 
prices must be increased. The tariff on zinc has also been 
increased from seventy sen to three yen per 100 kin, in 
order to make it possible for one or two Japanese refinerira 
to exist. As the paint manufacturers, the largest consumers 
of zinc, were given a rebate, they did not feel the effects of 
the tariif. But the copper refineries, the next larger con- 
sumers of zinc, were not thus exempted, and the cost of 
brass plate and brass manufacture has risen accordingly. 
During the war, Japan exported large quantities of brass 
plate. Now, however, since the imposition of this new tariff 
and England's recovery, British brass plate can be sold 
twenty per cent more cheaply abroad than Japanese. As 
floon as a tariff is imposed on imported raw materials oaed 
in the production of goods, the cost of production is in- 
creased so that they cannot compete on foreign markets 
with foreign goods produced under free conditions. As 
we have seen, the solution of Japan's population problem 
depends upon the exchange of manufactures produced at 
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home for food and raw materials produced abroad. 
her tariff poHcy is now an insuperable obstacle. 

Likewise, tbe present commercial policies of foreign na- 
tions obstruct the complete industrialization of Japan. 
This is true first in regard to the policy of the Open Door. 
This policy, applied to colonial trade, merely means that 
"no distinction is made between the products of the mother 
country and those of other countries."" In the British 
colonies, for example, an American merchant would have 
the same right to trade as a British merchant. As applied 
to countries such as China, the Open Door means free com- 
petition for Chinese trade among the merchants of all na- ' 
tions — upon an equal footing. It is evident that if the 
Open Door were carried out, international scrambles for 
the political control of territory would be unnecessary 
because trade would be independent of political control, 
Knd the industrialization of Japan would become more 
likely because her trade would not be confronted with 
artificial barriers. But the principle of the Open Door -- 
has steadily been losing ground. Despite the efforts of 
John Hay to apply it to China in 1899, that nation to- 
day is largely in the hands of monopolistic concession- 
aires. In 1896-1897 the Open Door was abandoned in 
Tunis. The Closed Door was imposed by Italy on Somalia 
in 1905, in open defiance of the Act of Berlin, The treaty | 
provision granting Spanish merchants the same trading 
rights in the Philippines as Americans, expired in 1909. 
In Morocco, the French have virtually enforced the Closed 
Door to the advantage of French trade. The League of 
Nations Covenant provided for the Open Door in Class B 
Mandates, but to the advantage only of members of the 
League. As an example of the Closed Door in a Class A 
Mandate, there is the San Remo Agreement between France 

*» Introductory tturveif of Colonial Tariff Polioiet, United 8tat« J 

_ TuiS CommiBsion, 35, 78. I 
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and Great Britain, in which Great Britain secured three- 
fourths and Prance one-fourth of the oil outpot of Mesopo- 
tamia." Even Holland has excluded American oil com- 
panies from concessions in the Djambi fields. In the 
Class C Mandates of the League the Closed Door may 
legally be and in fact is enforced : witness the British 
exploitation of the phosphate deposits of Nauru.'"' 

Deserting the trade policies which have made it great, 
the British Empire ia rapidly becoming a mare clausvm to 
outside trade. Within recent years, the idea of Imperial 
preference has swept like wildfire from England to the 
Dominions, In 1919, the English Budget granted a pref- 
erence to all dutiable articles imported from other parts of 
the Empire. At present the Customs Union of South Africa 
and New Zealand grants preferential rates to British goods. 
In 1920, Australia adopted a tariff which also grants Brit- 
ish goods special treatment. The Canadian tariff has thrM 
schedules, the lowest rate being given to goods imported 
from England and reciprocating parts of the Empire; a 
second rate used in reciprocity agreements with other na- 
tions, and a third and higher rate imposed on all other 
goods, including those imported from the United States 
and Japan.*' 

Moreover, a prohibitive export duty is imposed in the 
Federated Malay States on tin and tin ore, except when 
going to the United Kingdom and Australia. Before the 
war, three-fourths of the palm kernel exported from tie 
British Colonies in West Africa went to Germany where it 

^oThiH agTMinent alxo provided for a diviaioa of oil in Pertla. 
Asia Minor, Rumania, RuBgin aad t1i« colonies of each. See Polier, 
"L' Accord Franco- Anglais Sur Les Pitrolea," L' Europe you if He, 
August 1, 1920. For the protest of Secretary of State Colby againtt 
this HgrecuDent, November 20, 1920, see League of Nationa, OMcial 
Journal, March-April, IStai, 130H1. 

" See p. 68. 

01 There are Bocne exceptions in 
Culbertaon, Commtreial PoUcu i 
274277. 
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was used in the margarine and soap industries. But in' 
1916, a British Committee recommended that a surtax of 
ten dollars a ton be placed on the exportation ol palm 
kernel, to be remitted in case of shipment to points within 
the British Empire. The object of the tax was plain : after 
destroying all competition, it was to build up an industry in 
Great Britain by artificial means. 

An export tax of fifteen per cent is also levied on the 
export of all hides and skins from India; but two-thirds of 
this tax is remitted when the- hides are to be tanned within 
the British Empire, As a result, the American or Japanese 
shoe manufacturer has to pay about ten per cent more for 
hides than the Canadian or Britisher,"' 

These instances of the Closed Door are not only likely 
to lead to world-wide trade wars, but they will handicap the 
industrialization of Japan. Even now they place a very 
bad example before her. If the British Empire attempts 
to shut itself up from the outside world, and if European 
nations generally attempt to enforce the Closed Door in the 
undeveloped parts of Africa and the New East,** Japan will 
have every incentive to enforce the same principle in the 
Orient. 

There have been many Americans who have resolutely 
defended the principle of the Open Door when applied 
abroad. But so far they have failed to realize that, although ' 
there is a legalistic distinction between the Open Door and i 

»» Culbertaon, "Tariff Preferences and DiBCrirainationH in Trade," 
Proceedinpt of Ike Academy o] Political Scii-nce, ix. No. 2, F«bnury, 
1021, 37-69. 

ss The present economic policy of the Allied nations of Europe beftra 
A close relationship t« that drawn up by the Paris Economic Ctmfer* 
ence of June, 1016. Here it wEts decided tliat during tlie reeonstruetioa 
period of the war. most- favored -nation treatment should be deDi«d 
etiem^ countries and importationB from those countries prohibited or 
restricted. The Allies were to make themselves economically inde- 
pendent of enemy countries. See Temperley, A Eittory of the Feae* 
Conference of Parit, v, 84, 65. Supposedly the FouTt«eii Point* Mt 
this policy uide, but its spirit still lives. 
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Free Trade, domestic tariff policies play an eqiuHy tmpor 
tant part ia the international trade and the peace of tbc 
world. Id fact, domestic tariffs bear an even more xital 
relationship to the industrialization of Japan than tlw 
colonial policies discussed above. The indastrialization of 
Japan is dependent upon foreign markets, but foreiga 
markets cannot be created as long as nations erect impas- 
sable tariff walls. Yet this is exactly what they are doiiig. 
Great Britain has extended the principle of colonial pref- 
erence until it has become a protectionist country at bone. 
By virtue of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, in effect 
since September 1, 1921," all imported forei^ goods, the 
manufacture of which is considered a "key" industry, 
essential to the independence of the nation, mnst pay an 
ad valorem duty of thirty-three per cent. Atthoogh only 
nine indnstries are placed in this "key" category, oun* 
than 6,000 articles used in these industries are subjeet to 
the tariff. Consequently, this law, along with the Noafe^ 
roos Metals Act and the Dyestuffs Act, virtnally eetabtidi 
Great Britain on a protectionist basis." 

Moreover, British dominions and dependencies are fol- 
lowing the same nationalistic policy. The Govemnwnt of 
India (February 26, 1921) has imposed a high doty on 
imports, increasing the tariff on sugar by 50 per cent, on 
cotton goods by 20 per cent, on matches by 75 per cent, on 
tobacco by 50 per cent, and on liquor hy 50 per cent. Thia 
tariff will especially injure trade in cotton goods, one of 
Japan's principal exports,'* 

In Australia, the world is witnessing another example of 

MThe leit of this «« will be found in V. S. Commrret RtfvrU, 
XfxW M. 1921. See also Moulin?. -La politique douani^re de U 
Grande-Bretagnr," Rewe Politigue et rarlementaire, October 10, 
1921. 

»' For the difficulties confrontiiig the pursuit of this polity, mc 
Henry Cl.iy. "liritUh Tariffs Meet ObalncW," New York St«»iat 
Po*t, December 3. 1B21. 

tiJapsA Wetkljf Ckroniclt, CommerciU Supplement, Uudi UL ' 
1921. 
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a eoantry which is obsessed with the idea o£ self-saffieiency. 
Here a supertariff has been imposed in a vain effort to 
build up cities and manufactures to the neglect of the back- 
country, the real foundation of all national life. The tariff 
duties are high enough in Japan, amounting in 1920 to 
sixty cents per capita ; but in Australia they ascend to the 
height of ten dollars per head !"' Few men will enter agri- 
culture when they are forced to pay exorbitant prices for 
the products of Australian factories protected in such an 
outrageous manner. It is little wonder that as a result of 
this policy, Australian commerce is in a languishing con- 
dition and financial depression is -widespread. 

But the United States has been tarred with the same 
Btiek, From the standpoint of national self-interest alone, 
a policy of protectionism has less now to justify it than 
ever before. European debts owing to this country can be 
paid only in goods, but goods cannot come into this country 
if we impose a high tariff barrier to shut them out. This 
country can never develop the foreign trade necessary to 
absorb the products of its factories as long as it erects a 
high tariff wall. Unmindful of national self-interest, dis- 
regarding the political antagonism aroused by a policy of 
high-protectionism, and ignorant of the disastrous effects 
of such a policy on the population question, in fact, on the 
imperialism of Japan, political leaders have attempted to 
secure the passage of new tariff legislation which, if enacted, 
will virtually kill Japanese trade with America. The orig- 
inal Fordney Tariff Bill increased the duties on at least i 
seven important articles which Japan sella to this country, 
and to practically a prohibitive extent. These are camphor, 
pottery, cotton textiles, furniture, fancy mats, ailk testiles 
and toys." 

•I Editorial, "Under- population," Japan Weekly Chronicle, Octo- 
ber 27, 1021. J 
atSee Schedules 2, 12, para. 1413, E.ft, T4S6, 6Tth Congress, lit J 
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Furthermore, there is also an agitation in this country for 
the exemption of all American ships from Panama Canal 
tolla. President Harding ia in favor of some form of a ship 
subsidy. There is the American Merchant Marine Law of 
June 5, 1920, commonly called the Jones Act, which extends 
the coastwise laws of the United States, limiting auch trade 
to American citizens, to include the trade between this 
country and the Philippines and other insular possessions." 
It also carries out this discrimination against Japanese ship- 
ping still further by providing for preferential railway 
rates for goods transported in American vessels, and the 
abrogation of all commercial treaties to the contrary,"" 

This tj-pe of legislation would do credit to the Navigation 
Acts of Oliver Cromwell and to the Mercantilism of Thonua 
Mun, In fact, Macaulay's statement, "Free trade, one of 
the greatest blessings which a government can confer on a 
people, is in almost every country unpopular," was never 
more true than it is to-day."' If supertaritfs become general, 
the foreign markets of Japan will be killed ; factories will 
close down; the Japanese people will be obliged to rely 
their own soil for food, and when this becomes imposdl 
to seek exclusive monopolies in Asia. 

Canada and Australia and, to a lesser extent, the Unil 
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I regard to trade between the United 
was enacted bv Confess in the / ' * 
April 30, 1906, 34 U. S. St. at L. 164; but it wax repealed i 
Art of April 28, 1908, 35 U. S. St. at L. 70, It waa reincor porn tod 
■ubetantially in Section 21 of the American Merchant Marine Act 
of June S, 1920. 

•0 President Wilson refused to abrogate tlieee treaties; and the Uw 
liaa so far remaineii unenforced. For its effect on Japan's trade, see 
Henderson, "Probable Effect of Certain Seotions of the Jones Bill 
Upon Future Trade." The Pacific Review, December, 1920: also Qregg, 
"Failure of the Merchant Marint Act of 1920," The Avirrimn Eco- 
fiomtc Review, December, 1921. 

Bi It is admitted that a tariff for revenue it necesaary for all 

nations, but such ft tariff is distinctly difTerent froui the le^ilktioa 

now advocated, which cannot be reconciled with the deuiauds of liatS" 

k national i>eRcc and sotidarity. 
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States are agricultural eountries. All three of them in- 
aist — and rightly so—on the exclusiou of Japanese labor. 
But in return they are morally obligated not to place ob- 
stacles in the way of producing the food necessary to 
keep alive the millions of Japan, who cannot emigrate 
abroad. Thia is not a matter of charity but of business, 
because the Japanese will pay for food with manufactures 
made at home. However, at the present time, the artificial 
attempts of sparsely settled countries to develop industries 
by means of tariffs, result not only in increased living coats 
to the consumer but also in the decrease of the food avail- 
able for exportation to manufacturing countries too poor 
to grow their own food, such as Japan. These tariff policies 
are now denying to Japan an opportunity for legitimate 
trade expansion upon which the peaceful settlement of her 
population problem depends. If the nations of the world 
which are blessed with rich resources are too selfish to pro- 
vide Japan with food, she will be forced to expand illegiti- 
mately. As long as we insist on the Closed Door in the 
United States and as long as Great Britain insists on the 
Closed Door in the British Empire, Japan will insist on the 
Closed Door in Asia. The eventual result will be war. 
There is no other alternative. 

Consequently, the Western world must make this conces- 
sion to Japan : it must assure her free and untrammeled 
access to all of the markets of the world. This should be 
done, not by means of free trade, but of international 
reciprocity agreements. Reciprocity is necessary to compel 
the ^Eierarchy in Japan to surrender its own protectionist 
policy which is likewise making the industrialization of 
Japan impossible. 

Such a concession on the part of the United States may 
disappoint a few monopolists who have waved the flag of 
"industrial independence" as vigorously as opponents of 
the League of Nations have waved the flag of "political 
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uidcrendenee, " Such a concession will disappoint a fw 
monopolists in Japan who have made and who wish to 
make great fortunes from exclusive concessions in Asia. 
These Joshuas are already repeating to their people what 
they declare to be a divinely inspired injunction, "There 
rcmaineth yet very much land to be possessed." The 
Japanese people may listen to them. IE they do, liberalism 
ivill become a lost, cause. Forgetful that the policy of an- 
nexations will solve the population problem only tem- 
porarily and that it will inevitably lead to blows_ with 
peoples who have claims to the same territory, the Japanese 
people are likely to follow tliis militaristic sophistry if 
they do not receive some international assurance that their 
food supply will be secure. When this is done the first 
popular support to imperialism and to the military party 
will be destroyed. 

VIII 

The nationalistic trade policies of the leading nations 
of the world are not the only reason why the Japaoeae 
people have supported militarism in the past. An equally 
important cause has been tlie belief, assiduously cultivated 
by the military party, that the very existence of Japan and 
the racial independence of Asia are being threatened by 
the imperialism of Europe and the United States. The 
' past activities of European powers in Asia and the refusal 
of the United States to join the League of Natinnn, at a 
time' when it had come to he the richest nation in the 
world, provided mneh to justify these suspicions. But, as 
we have seen, the Washington Conference has now made it 
impossible, if indeed, it were ever possible, for the United 
States to dominate Asia by force. Nevertheless, the Japa- 
nese are still being led to suspect the motives and the ambi- 
tions particularly of this country because, strange as it 
may seem, of its domestic policy toward the Japaoeee. 
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There la no legitimate objection to the exclusion of the 
Japanese laboring classes from the United States, which is 
an economic and racial necessity. The principle of exclu- 
sion was, in fact, recognized by the Japanese Qovemnaent 
in 1908 when it negotiated the Gentlemen's Agreement.*' 
But the Japanese people do object to the treatment accorded ^ 
to Japanese residents of the United States, which is based 
on open discrimination. On the part of the federal Gov- 
ernment, this has taken the form of denying to Japanese the 
right to become citizens of the United States, regardless 
of the specific merits of the individual applicant con- 
cerned." On the part of the states, it has frequently taken 
the form o£ laws which deny to Japanese property rights 
granted to aliens from other countries."* These legal dis- 
criminations are noticeable enough in themselves. But 
they give rise to social discriminations and abusive political 
campaigns in states, where the passage of more and more 
drastic anti-Japanese legislation is advocated, which im- 
measurably intensify the bad feeling between Japan and 
the United States. The Tokyo Asahi has stated the Japa- 
nese point of view as follows: "We do not propose to send 
our emigrants of the laboring class even where they are 
not welcome. But we do demand that our countrymen, who 
have gone abroad in compliance with the provisions of our 
treaties and are engaged in legitimate business and enter- 
prLses in foreign countries, should be accorded the same 
protection and the same privileges as are enjoyed by other 
nationals who are settled in those countries."" 

As long as we continue this pin-pricking policy toward 

•' For i(a temiB, see the Annual Report of lAc Commiaaioner-Ocneral 
of Immigralion. IflOS, 125, 126. 

•I Judicial deciBions interprating the tfrra "free white perton" 
have excluded the Japaneie from citiienEhip. In re Sailo, 02 Fed, 
Kep. 126; In re Yamashita, 70 Pac. Rep. 482. 

B* For thia legiBlstion, see Alien Latul Ijoioa and Alien Rights, 
(1021) n. Dnc. 80. 67t!i Conpreas, Irt Bession. 

*' Quoted m Kavakami, Japan and World Peace, (lOlB) 54. 
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J iipaimt legai^ readent in - v 3 

Japan wiS nsnmify be led * .nje 

in tbe rnit«? -^f- - _. --t ai 

by nwial p~ - T ormu <iD. 

tbc7wiObftkd tol- -y m Jipn 

dMt Anerks's prr.' zipoiaD^ m 

- the "iwl" 
-ft. Ttas tta 

JDff tlwir elam of tv: iingiorUm 

spportmn^ to poor, ''tint Okva% 

Urn hxe leader of aeTi.™ .. _.>, .\..- — .z-i-gra^ aoee d^ 
ebnd that "the wldte nee* regard tiw world as tbeo- piif- 
cr^ sod an other races an greatl|- Oeir inferion. ... Tli 
wiikei were defying desttnj, and woe to them. ..."** StO 
others anert that the United States has instiKated tin bap- 
cott of J^taneae goods in China and has fostered the lodB- 
pendenee raorement in Korea in ordo* to ioercaae Amerie — 
trade and to reduce the influence of Japan. General Sativ 
the Japanese Bemhardi, protests against tfao*'iiapitra" mo- 
tives of America which "haughtily insolta oar empire and 
is endangering our existence."" He declares that Japaa 
has passed through two great national crises, the first of 
which was the Mongolian invasion of the thirteenth c^ntmy, 
and the second, the Asiatic expansion of Bossia, ending is 
the War of 1904-ld05. In both of these crises, Japan was 
confronted with supposedly superior foes. But each time 
she proved victoriona because "the Japanese in those days 
were not weak-kneed men snch as the presait day Japanese 
arel" The third national crisis is at band. America has 
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taken the place of Russia: " Amprioa's inaolence ia far worse 
than Russia's before the Russo- Japanese War," and the 
menace is far greater. The World War made the United 
States fremendouBly rich. Its people now are "drunk with 
gold." It is the intention of American capitalists to "carry 
out a gigantic economic development in the east Asiatic 
continent and to fulfill her [America's] capitalistic im- 
perialism on a large scale in China and Siberia." 

No one familiar with the Par Eastern policy of the 
United States will believe accusations such as these. Tet 
the workings of diplomacy and the motives behind diplo- 
matic policies are difficult for any people to understand. 
But the anti-Japanese agitation on the Pacific Coast and the 
legislation which results from such agitation are perfectly 
comprehensible to the people of Tokyo. From it they 
conclude that Western liberalism is blatant hypocrisy and 
that Japan's existence and Japan's honor rest on force, 
alone. As a result, the aims of Japanese imperialism re- 
ceive increased popular support. In order to realize these 
aims, the people are persuaded to retain the hierarchy in 
power; to vote large budgets; to raise great armies; and 
to build huge navies — all to defeat the White Peril ! The 
moral pressure which public opinion in the United States — 
might bring on Japanese militarism and the moral en- 
couragement it might give to the liberal movement are 
therefore dissipated into thin air. 

For nearly five years before the Chi no- Japanese War of 
1895, the Government struggled hopelessly with the opposi- 
tion in the Japanese Diet. Democracy was a rising tide 
which threatened to inundate the powers of the clans, of 
the Genro, and of the Emperor. Despite the constitutional 
bulwarks with whieh these interests had protected them- 
selves, the Opposition was able to deadlock the Government 
by refusing to ratify any naeasure submitted by it to the 
Diet. But the Genro refused to make any concessions to 
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Democraey. On the contrary, they defeated it by nsang 
an hitherto untried weapon; they made war on China. 
"The China War revived the militarisia which had Isin 
dormaut since 1873, . . . The voices of the persistent 
critics of the Government were stilled, the hackneyed Op- 
position demands for responsible Cabinets, for the destnl^ 
tion of the elans, for financial and administrative reforms, 
gave place to the cry ' On to Peking. ' " '* The psychology 
of war, which deadens all morality, had awakened the 
chauvinism of the people. As a result their insistence for 
democracy succumbed to an insistence for blood. The con- 
quest of war over liberalism was complete. The tniliUry 
party has ruled practically stipreme in Japan down to the 
present day." 

It has been likewise with other peoples. Tn England, 
parliamentary institutions developed perhaps three cen- 
turies earlier than in Prance because England, being an 
island, had no enemies of whom to be afraid. But when the 
Edwards laid claim to the French throne and involved 
England in Continental wars, the system of parliamentary 
government which had been established by the time of 
Edward III, disappeared, and in its place was substitnted 
the tyranny of the Tudors and of the Stuarts. In Franco, 
absolutism was built up by Louis XIV by means of foreign 
wars. In Prussia, Bismarck exploited the fear of being 
"encircled" by European enemies, to fasten on Germany a 
military system which crushed out the heartbeata of the 
Democrats of 1848. 

In America the same lesson has been dearly learned. We 
embarked on a "righteous war," on a war "to make the 
world safe for democracy." But despite its exalted pur- 
pose, we were obliged to abolish democracy at home in order 
to wage war efBciently abroad. We made our President an 
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antdcrat: he was commander in chief of our ar 
operated our railroads; he even regulated our food; he 
became, in fact, the Dictator of the nation. Individual lib- 
erties disappeared ; men were forced to buy Liberty bonds ; 
they were put in jail when they refused to fight or when 
they insisted on saying things that the Attorney-General 
did not like. These things may have been inevitable. They 
were necessary, many believed, in order to win the war. 
But they were destructive of democracy and of the ideals 
for which we supposedly fought, as the nation-wide re- 
vulsion against "idealism" at the end of the war was to 
prove. 

The moral of all this is plain. If the Japanese people, 
incited by what they regard the ambitions and the preju- 
dices of Western powers, particularly America, give a free 
hand to imperialism, they will be involved in continental 
wars which will make the success of liberalism impossible. 
At present the conscience of the Japanese people has been ? 

benumbed and their reason befuddled by the fear of racial { 

extinction. They have been led to believe that their national ," 

honor and their right to live have been challenged by the ", 

"Western powers, chief of which is the United States. This '. 

conception can be changed. It can bo changed by the defeat j 

of imperialism throughout the world, and (of more ira- i 

mediate importance) by a revised tariff which will give 
Japan access to the markets of the world and which will ' 

therefore make it unnecessary for her to secure monopo- 
listic and warbreeding sources of supply in Asia. It can 
also be changed by a revised domestic policy of the United 
States which, while insisting on the exclusion of Japanese 
immigration and the right of this country to enforce such 
exclusion,"' should recognize the principle or racial equality 

'0 1 rMogniT^ that there are certain inherent defects in the Gentle- 
men's A^eement, sucJi ns the exclusive rieht of the JapaneEc Gnrern- 
nent to determine what Jnpaneso sliall eater the United States, which 
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by making Japanese residents eligible for citizensliip «ai 
bestowing upon Japanese aliens here most-favored treat- 
ment in all civil rights. 

These concessions on the part of the United States wBl 
not immediately solve the Japanese problem. They will 
not bring about immediately the overthrow of the military 
machine. The Japanese people have yet far to go. from 
the standpoint of education and political morality, before 
democracy in Japan becomes really possible and before the 
people become imbued with truly liberal ideals. But once 
these concessions are made, the Western world will be able 
to bring the tremendous force of international opinion — ef- 
fectively organized through a League of Nations in which 
the United States should be a full and equal member — ^to 
the aid of Japanese liberalism, and thus make possible iti 
eventual ascendancy and success, 

cannot be changed merely by a revinion of that Agreement. Howerw, 
an exclusion treaty can remedy these defeets. and if made so as to 
apply hIbo to Americaos going to Japan, will avoid the grave delect* 
of an exclusion law. 
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TREATIES AND RESOLUTIONS 

approved and adopted bt 

the conference on thb 

limitation of abmauent* 

Treiaties 

I. A treat; between tfae United Stat«i of America, the Brltlali 

Empire, Prance, Italy, and JEkpan, limltinff nav&l a,nnB.nient. 

II, A treaty between the aame Powera, in relation tg the um of 

submarines aod noiioua gases in warfare, 
m. A treaty between the United States of America, the Britiah 
Empire, France, and Japan, signed December 13, 1921, relaUng 
to tlieir inBular posseesions and ineular domimona in the 
Pacific Ocean. 
IV, Declaratinn accompanying tlie above Four^Power Treaty. 
V, A treaty between tlie aaniB Four Powers, supplementary to the 

above, signed February 6. 1922. 
VT. A treaty between all Nine Powers relating to principles and 
polioiea to be followed in mattera concerning China. 
VII. A trea^ between the Nine Powers relating to Chinese cuatama 
tariff. 

Resolution B 

1. Sesolution for a Conuniasion of Jurists to consider amendment of 

Laws of War. 

2. Besolution limiting jurisdiction of Commission of Jurists provided 

in Resolution No. 1. 

3. Resolution regarding a. Board of Reference for Far Eastern 

Questions. 

4. Resolution regarding Extraterritoriality in China. 

5. Resolution regarding Foreign Postal Agencies in China. 

8. Resolution regarding Armed Forces in China. 

7. Resolution regarding Radio Stations in China and accompanying 
Declarations. 

B. Resolution regarding unification of railways in China and accom- 
panying Declaration by China. 

9. Resolution regarding the reduction of Chinese Military Forces. 

10. Reaolution regarding existing commitmenta of China or with 

respect to China. 

11. Resolution regarding the Chinese Eastern Railway, approved by 

all the Powers, including China. 

12. Resolution regarding the Chinese Eastern Railway, approved by 

all the Powers, other than China. 
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Beprinted from Senate Document No. 124, 6Tth Congreia, 2d 




TREATIES 

I. A TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, THE BRITISH EMPIRE, FRANCE. 
ITALY, AND JAPAN, LIMITING NAVAL ARMA- 
MENT 

The United Stalee of Ameriea, the British Empire, Franct. 
Italy and Japan; 

Desiring' to contribute to the maintenance of tlie genenl 
peace, and to reduce the burdens of competition in armamrat; 
Have reaolved, with a view to accompli ahing these purpows, 
to conclude a treaty to limit their respective naval armRnienl, 
and to tliot end have appointed aa their Plen i potent lariea; 
The President of the United States of America: 
Charles Evans Hughes, 
Henry Cabot Lodjre, 
Oscar W. Underwood, 
Elihu Root, 

Citizens of the United States; 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Gtwi 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions be;oDd tW 

Seas, Emperor of India; 

The Rijrht Honourable Arthur James Balfour, 0. M- 

M. P.. Lord President of His Privy Council; 
The Right Honourable Baron Lee of Fareham, G, B. E- 

K. C. B., First Lord of His Admiralty; 
The Eight Honourable Sir Auckland Campbell Ged*fc 
K. C. B., His Ambassador Extraordinary and Pbni^ 
tentiaty to the United States of America; 
and 
for the Dominion of Canada: 

The Right Honourable Sir Robert Laird Borfen, G. C 
M. Q.. K. 0.; 
for the Commonwealth of Aiiatralia: 
Senator the Right Honourable George FoGt«r Peaicc ICf 
iBter for Home and Territories; 
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for the Dominion of New Zealand: 

The Honourable Sir John Williain Sulmond, K. C. J-idge 
of the Supreme Court of New Zealand; 
for the Union of South Africa: 

The Eight Honourable Arthur James Balfour, O. M., 
M, P.; 
for India: 

The Right Honourable Valingman Sankaranarayana Srini- 
TBsa Sastri. Member of the Indian Council of State; 
The President of the French Republic: 

Mr. Albert Sarraut, Deputy, Minister of the Colonies: 
Mr. Jules J. Jusaerand, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the United States of America, Grand 
Cross of the National Order of the Legion of Honour; 
His Majesty the King of Italy: 

The Honourable Carlo Schaneer, Senator of the Kingdoui ; 
The Honourable Vittorio Eolandi Ricci, Senator of the 
Kingdom, His Amboaaador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary at Washington; 
The Honourable Luigi Albertini, Senator of the Kingdom; 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan : 

Baron Tomosaburo Kato, Minister for the Nayy, Junii, a 
member of the First Class of the Imperial Order of the 
Grand Cordon of the Rising Sun with the Paulownia 
Flower; 
I Baron Kijuro Shidebara, His Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at Washington, Joshii, a member of 
the First Class of the Imperial Order of the Rising Sun; 
Mr. Masanao Hauihara, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
•Tushii, a member of the Second Class of the Imperial 
Order of the Rising Sun; 
Who, having communicated to each other their respective 
E jail powers, found to be in good and due form, hare agreed a? 
r fellows: 




GENERAL PRO\asiOKS REHEATING TO THE LIMITATION OT 
NAVAL ARMAMENT 



The Contracting Powers agree to limit their reqpectire uni 

armament as provided in the present Treaty. 



Article n 



orb^a 



The Contracting Powers may retain rwpectively ihe < 
ships which are specified in Chapter IT, Part 1. On the o 
into force of the present Treaty, but subject to the foBi 
provisions of this Article, all other capital ships, built orli 
in^, of the United States, the British Empire and Japan shall 
be diepoaed of as prescribed in Chapter II, Part 2. 

In addition to the capital ahipa specified in Chapter IT, Part 
1, the United States may complete and retain two ships of the 
West Virginia class now under construction. On the comple- 
tion of these two ships the North Dakota and Delaware shall be 
disposed of as prescribed in Chapter IT, Part 2. 

The British Empire may, in accordance with the ropUce- 
ment table in Chapter IT, Part 3, construct two new capital 
ships not exceeding 35,000 tons {35.5flO metric tons) standard 
displacement each. On the completion of the eaid two ships 
the Thunderer, King Oeorge V, Ajax and Centurion shall be 
disposed of as preecribed in Chapter II, Part 3. 

Article in 

Subject to the provisions of Article IT, the Contractiiig 
Powers shall abandon their respective capital ship buildiag 
programs, and no new capital ships shall be constructed or 
acquired by any of the Contracting Powers except replaoement 
tonnage which may be constructed or acquired as f^>ecified in 
Chapter II. Part 3. 

Ships which are replaced in accordance with Chapter U. 
Part 3, shall be disposed of as prescribed in Part 3 of that 
Chapter. 
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Akticle IV 

Tbe total capital ship replacement toimage of each of the 
Contracting: Powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, 
for the United States 525.000 tons (533,400 metric tone); for 
the Britiah Empire 635,000 tons (533,400 metric tons); for 
France 175.000 tons (177.800 metric tons); for lUlj 176,000 
tons (177.800 metric tons); for Japan 315,000 tons (C20,0*0 
metric tons). 

Article V 

No capital ship exceeding: 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons) 
standard displacement shall be acquired bf . or constructed hj, 
for, or within the jurisdiction of, any of the Coutractintr 
Powers. 

Abticlb VI 

No capital ship of any of the Contracting Powers shall cany 
a gun with a calibre in excess of 16 inches (406 millimetres). 

Article Vii 

The total tonna^ for aircraft carriers of each of the Con- 
tracting Powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, 
for the United States 135,000 tons (137,160 metric tons); for 
the British Empire 135.000 Ions (137,160 metric tons); for 
France 60.000 tons (60,960 metric tons) ; for Italy 60,000 tons 
(60,960 metric tons); for Japan 81,000 tons (82,286 metric 

I .tons). 
Article VIU 

The replacement of aircraft carriers shall be effected only as 
prescribed in Chapter II, Part 3, provided, however, that all 
aircraft carrier tonnage in existence or building on November 
12, 1921, shall be considered experimental, and may be replaced, 
within the total tonnage limit prescribed in Article VTI, with- 
out regard to its age. 

Abticle IX 

No aircraft carrier exceeding 27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) 
I standard displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, 
\ for or within the jurisdiction of, any of the Contracti ~ 

However, any of the Contracting Powers may, provided 



tructea Dy, i 

ng Powers. i 

svided thftt ^^m 
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its total tonnage allowance of aircraft cairters is not (IwrV 
exceeded, build not more than two aircraft carriers, each of i 
tonnage of not more than 33,000 tons (33,528 metric tons) 
standard diaplacement, and in order to effect economy any of 
tha Contracting Powers may use for this purpose any two of 
their ships, whether constructed or in course of CM:>nstrQCtion, 
which would otherwise he scrapped under the provieions of 
Article 11. The armament of any aircraft carriers exceeding 
27,000 tons (27,433 metric tons) standard diBplacement shall be 
in accordance with the requirements of Article X, except that 
the total number of guns to be carried in case an; of such gam 
be of a calibre exceeding 6 inches (152 millimetres), except 
anti-aircraft guns and guns not exceeding 5 inches (127 
metres), shall not exceed eight. 



Article X 



1 A^n 



No aircraft carrier of any of the Contracting Powers 
carry a gun with a calibre in excess of 8 inches (203 miDi- 
metres). Without prejudice to the provisions of Article IX 
if the armament carried includes guns exceeding 6 inches (152 
millimetrea) in calibre the total number of guns carried, exc^ 
anti-aircraft guns and guns not esceeding 5 inches (127 milli- 
metres), shall not exceed ten. If alternatively the armament 
contains no guns exceeding 6 inches (152 millimetrea) in cali- 
bre, the number of guns is not limited. In either case the nom- 
her of anti-aircraft guns and of guns not exceeding 5 inches 
(1S7 millimetres) ia not limited. 



Articlh XI 






No vessel of war exceeding 10,000 tons (10,160 metric 
standard displacement, other than a capital ship or aircraft 
carrier, shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, or within 
the iurisdiction of, any of the Contracting Powers. Vessels not 
specifically built aa fighting ships nor taken in time of peace 
under government control for fighting purposes, which are em- 
ployed on fleet duties or as troop transports or in some other 
way for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of hostilities 
otherwise than as fighting ships, shall not be within the limita- 
tions of this Article. 

No vessel of war of any of the Contracting Powers, 
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after iaid down, other than a capital ship, shall carry a gun 
with a calibre in excess of 8 inches (203 millimetreB). 

Article XIII 

Except OB provided in Article IX, no Btip designated in the 
present Treat? to be scrapped may be reconverted into a vesael 
of war. 

AfiTICLE XIV 

No preparations shall be made in merchant ships in time of 
peace for the installation of warlike armaments for the purpose 
of converting such ships into vesaela of war, other than the 
jiecessary stiffening of decks for the mounting of guns not 
exceeding 6 inch (152 millimetrea) calibre. 



AfiTICLK XV 

No Tesael of war constructed within the jurisdiction of any 
of the .Contracting Powers for a qod- Contracting Power shall 
exceed the limitations as to displacement and armament pre- 
scribed by the present Treaty for vessels of a similar type which 
may be oonatructed by or for any of the Contracting Powers; 
provided, however, that the displacement for aircraft carriers 
constructed for a non- Con trading Power shall in no case 
exceed 27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) standard displacement. 



Article XVI 

If the oonatruction of any vessel of war for a non-Contract- 
ing Power is undertaken within the jurisdiction of any of the 
Contracting Powers, such Power shall promptly inform the 
other Contracting Powers of the date of the signing of the con- 
tract and the date on which the keel of the ship is laid; and 
flhall also communicate to them the particulars relating to the 
ship prescribed in Chapter 11, Part 3, Section I (b), (4) 
and (5). 

Arttcle XVII 

, In the event of a Contracting Power being engaged in war, 
Lncb Power eball not use as a vessel of war any vessel of war 
llriiich may be under conatruction within its Jurisdiction for 
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my otbcT Power, or vwcs bhv Ivto beat cmst^octed 
Ha jnriidictian for cnotfaer PtMKr and not delrreved. 

AxiKiM xvm 

Eadi ot die Cootnctios P<>v«« mulertakes not to difpoM 
faj ^ft. Bale or any mode of tniufer of anj jtwatl of w«r in 
Midi » maimer that nicii vcasd may become a reaael of vu 
in the Nbt7 of any foieisii Powo*. 

Abtrxe XIX 

The Uoited States, the Briti^ Empire and Japan agree tint 
the status quo at the tune of the algning of the preeent Tnatv, 
with regard to fortifications aad naral baaes, diaH be mais- 
tained in their Tcspexrtiie territories and p o a no a ai onfl specified 
hereunder: 

(1) The insular poaseesions which the TTaited States now 
f holda or maj hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, except (i) 

i those adjacent to the coast of the United States, Alaska and t&a 
Panama Canal Zone, not including the Aleutian Islands, aai 
(b) the Hawaiian Islands; 
(2) Hongkong aud the insular possessions vhich the Bntiih 
Empire now holds or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific 
Ocean, east of the meridian of 110° east longitude, except (a) 
those adjacent to the coast of Canada, (b) the Commonwealth 
of Australia and its Territories, and (c) New Zealand; 
, (3) The following insular territories and possessions of Japan 

in the Pacific Ocean, to wit: the Kurile Islands, the Bonis 
Islands. Amami-Oshima, the Loochoo Islsnda. Formoaa and ^ 
Pescadores, and an; insular territories or possessiona in tht 
Pacific Ocean which Japan may hereafter acquire. 

The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing provI^ 

eions implies that no new fortifications or naval {lases ahill l» 

established in the territories and possessions specified; that BO 

measures shall be taken to increase the existing naval facilitJO 

' for the repair and maintenance of naval forces, and that IM 

' increase shall be made in the coust defences of the territortci 

I and possessions above specified. This restriction, however, does 

L not preclude such repair and replacement of worn-out weapons 

I and equipment as is customary in naval and military at»b- 

I liihments in time of peace. 
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The rulea for determining tonnaire displacement prescribed 
in Chapter II. Part 4, shall apply to the ships of each of the 
Contracting Powers. 

CHAPTER n 



In accordance with Article II ships may be retained by each 
of the Contracting Powers as specified in this Part, 

Bhipt whiek may be retained by Ike United Blatei. 
Name : Ibluiag*. 

Maryland 32,600 

California 32,800 

Tenneflape 32,300 

Idaho 32,000 

New Mexico 32,000 

Mi8«igRippi 32,000 

AriTona 31,400 

Pennsylvania 31,400 

Oklaboma 27,900 

Nevada 27.600 

New York 27,000 

Texafl 27,000 

ArkannaH 20,000 

Wyoming 20,000 

Florida 21,82S 

UUh 2I,B26 

North Dakota 20,000 

Delaware 20,000 

Total tonnage 000,660 

On the completion of the two ships of the West Virginia 
dase and the scrapping of the North Dakota and Delaware, as 
provided in Article 11, the total tonnage to be retained by the 
United States will be 625,860 tons. 



L. 




ToUI taaa^ge 580,430 

On the completion of tbe twn new sbipe to be ooiwtnurted am 
the trapping' of tbe JTivndcrer, King George V, Ajax and Coi 
tvrion, &5 proTiilefi in Article II, tbe total tonnage to b 
zetxined by tie Britisb Empire will be 5584>50 tona. 

Ehipt ichick may be retained by Franee. 



Nune: (metric bnu) 

Bretajnie 23,500 

Lorrftinp 23.500 

Provence 23.500 

Paris 23,B00 

France 23,500 

Jean Bart 23.600 

Courbet 23,500 

Condorcet 18390 

Diderot 1S300 

Voltaire 18.890 

Total (oDDage 221,170 

France may lay down new tonnage in the years 1927, ' 
Knd 1831, as provided in Part 3, Section IL 



^^^B^^^^^ 
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Hkip* tckioh may le retatned bg Italy 


■ 






Tonnage 




Name: 




(metric tons) 




Andrea Dnria 




22,700 


■ 


Cab Diiilio ....'....'. 




22,700 


Conte Di Cavour .... 




22,500 




Oiulio Ceaare 




22JS0O 




Leonardo Da Vinci . . 




22,600 




Dante Alishieri 




1S,S00 




Roma '..... 




12,600 


^^^1 


Napoli 




12.800 




Vittorb Emanuele . . . 




12,000 




Regina Elena 




i2,eoo 


^^^1 


Total tonnage 




182,800 


W 


Italy may lay down new tonnage in the 


years 1927, 1929 


■nd 1 


1931, as provided in Purt 3. 


Section II. 






Bhipa which muj 


be retained by Japan. 




Mutsu 




53,800 




Nagalo 




33,800 




Hiuga 




31.260 




Iw 




31,260 




YamaBhiro 




80,600 




Fu-So 




. 30.600 




Kirishimn 




27,600 




Haruna 




87,600 




HiyeS 




27.600 




Kongo 




27 WO 




Total tonnage ... 




301,320 




Part 2 








OP WAR 




The following rules shall 


be observed 


for the scrapping of ; 


vessels of war which are to 


be disposed of in accordance 


with 


Articles n and IH. 








I. A vessel to be Bcrappet 


must be placed in such condition 1 


that it cannot he put to comhatant use. 






n. This result must be fin 


ally effected i 


n any of the following 


(a) Pennanent ainkinjr of the vessel; 






(b) BreakinK the vessel up. This shall always involve the | 


destruction or removal of all machinery 


boilera and an 


now I 


and all deck, aide and bottom plating; 




.^ 


■ {c) Converting the vessel 


to target use 


exclusively. In suoh^^^^H 


^^^^B^^^^^^^^^l 


^^^^^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


^^^^^^M 
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case alt tlie proTisicmH of paragraph III of tlus Part, e 
paragraph (6), in so far as ma; be necessary to enable tlwl 
to be used as a mobile target, and except sub-panstaph j 
must be previously complied wiUi. Not more than one e 
aliip ma; be retaioed for tliis purpose at one tima by i 
the Contracting Powers. 

(d) Of the capital ahips which would otherwise be a 
under the present Treaty in or after the year 1931, 
and Italy may eaeh retain two seagoing vessels for t 
purposes exclueively, that is, sa ganaery or torpedo i 
The two Teasels retained by France shall be of the Jean 1 
class, and of those retained by Italy one shall be the i7aaft 
Alighieri, the other of the Qiitlio Cetare class. On retaining 
these ships for the purpose above stated. France and Italy n- 
apectively iinderlake to remove and destroy their conning 
towers, and not to use the said ships aa vessels of war. 

ni. (a) Subject to the special exceptions contained in Ani- 
cIb IX, when a vessel is due for scrapping, the first stage of 
scrapping, which consists in rendering a ship incapable of 
further warlike service, shall be immediately undertaken. 

(b) A vessel shall be considered incapable of further warttke 
service when there shall have been removed and landed, or elie 
destroyed in the ship: 

(1) All guns and essential portions of guns, fire-control lopa 
and revolving parts of all barbettes and turrets; 

(2) All machinery for working hydraulic or electric mount- 
ings; 

(3) All fire-control instruments and range-finders; 

(4) All ammunition, explosives and mini 
(6) All torpedoes, war-heads and torpedo tubes; 

(6) AU wireless telegraphy installations; 

(7) The conning tower and all aide armoi 
all main propelling machinery ; and 

(8) All landing and flying-off platforms and all other avi*- 
tion accessories. 

rV. The periods in which scrapping of vesseb is lo be effected 
are as follows: 

(a) In the case of vessels to be scrapped under the fir*l 
paragraph of Article IT, the work of rendering the vessels in- 
capable of further warlike service, in accordance with para- 
graph m of this Part, shall be completed within six months 
from the coming into force of the present Treatr, and 1 
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scrapping stall be finally effected within eighteen months from 
Buch coming into force. 

(b) In the case of vesBels to be scrapped under the second 
and third paragraphs of Article II, or under Article III, the 
work of rendering the vessel incapable of further warlike 
service in accordance with paraftraph in of this Part shall be 
commenced not later than the Hate of completion of its suc- 
cessor, and shall he finished within six months from the date 
of such completion. The vessel shall be finally scrapped, in ac- 
cordance with paragraph II of this Part, within eighteen 
months from the date of completion of its successor. If, how- 
ever, the completion of the new vessel be delayed, then the 
work of rendering the old vessel incapable of further warlike 
service in accordance with paragraph III of this Part shall be 
commenced within four years from the laying of the keel of the 
new vessel, and shall be finished within six months from the 
date on which such work was commenced, and the old vessel 
shall be finally scrapped in accordance with paragraph II of 
this Part within eighteen months from the date when the work 
of rendering it incapable of further warlike service waa com- 
menced. 

Past 5 

replacembnt 
The replacement of capital ships and aircraft carriers shall 
take place according to the rules in Section I and the tables in 
Section II of this Part. 

Section. I 
Rules for Replacement 
(a) Capital ships and aircraft carriers twenty years after 
the date of their completion may, except as otherwise provided 
in Article VIII and in the tables in Section II of this Part, 
be replaced by new construction, but within the limits pre- 
scribed in Article IV and Article Vll. The keela of such new 
construction may, except as otherwise provided in Article VIII 
and in the tables in Section II of this Part, be laid down not 
earlier than seventeen years from the date of completion of the 
tonnage to be replaced, provided, however, that no capital ship 
tonnage, with the exception of the ships referred to in the third 
paragrspb of Article II, and the replacement tonnage specific- 
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ally mentioned in Section 11 of this Part, shall be laid iowa 
imtil ten years from November 12, 1921. 

(b) Each of tbe Contracting Poneis shall commnnicaU 
promptly to each of the other Contracting Powers the following 
information : 

(1) The names of the capital ships and aircraft carriers to be 
replaced by new construction; 

(3) The dste of goTemmental autboriiation of replacement 
tonnage; 

(3) The date of laying the keels of replacement tonnage; 

(4) The standard displacement in tons and metric ton» of 
each new ship to be laid down, and the principal dimeasion& 
namely, len^h at waterline, extreme beam at or below watei^ 
line, mean draft at standard displacement; 

(5) The date of completion of each new ship and its stsndud 
displacement in tons and metric tons, and the principal dimen- 
sions, namely, length at waterline, extreme beam at or b^» 
waterline, mean draft at standard displacement, at time of 
completion. 

(c) In case of loss or accidental destruction of capital ship* 
or aircraft carriers, they may immediately be replaced by new 
construction subject to the tonnajre limit* prescribed in Aitidsi 
IV and VII and in conformity with the other provisiona of tho 
present Treaty, the regular replacement program being deemed 
to be advanced to that extent. 

Cd) No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be 
reconstructed except for the purpose of providing means of 
defense against air and sufamffrine attack, and subject to iha 
following rules: The Contracting Powers may. for that pur- 
pose, equip existing tonnage willi bulge or blister or anti-air 
attack deck protection, providing the increase of displacement 
thus effected does not exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons) 
displacement for each ship. No alterations in side armour, in 
calibre, number or general type of mounting of main armament 
shall be permitted except: 

(1) In the case of France and Italy, which countries vithin 
the limits allowed for bulge may increase their armour protec- 
tion and the calibre of the guns now carried on their existing 
capital ships so as not to exceed 16 iuches (406 millimeters) and 

(2) the British Empire shall be permitted to complete, in tbe 
case of the Renown, the alterations to armour that have ^trf wHy 
been commenced but temporarily suspended. 
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H SECTION 11 ^H 
■ UNITED er&TBa ^^| 


Y«r 


E 


plaUd 




RCTAIHID ^^M 


Ppfr|Port- , 
JutUnd 


1922 
1023 

1924 
192S 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
193S 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 




A,Bi 


Nebraska (17), Georgia (17), New 
Jersey (17), Rhode Island (l^), Con- 

(16), Kansas (16), Minnesota (18). 
New Hampshire (15), South Carolina 
(13). Michigan (13), Washington (0), 
South Dakota (0), Indiana (0). Mon- 
tana (0), North Carolina (0) , loTO (0) , 

Constitution (0), Constellation (0), 
Saratoga (0), Ranger (0), United 
States (0),' 
Delaware (12), North Dakota (12). .. 


17 

IS 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
12 
9 
7 
6 
4 
2 
1 




3 

1 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

I ' 

3 
3 

A 

7 1 

,? 1 

u 

13 1 
'* J 












































C. D 

E.F 

O 

H.I 

J 

K,L 

M 

N,0 

P.Q 














C, D 

E, F 

G 

H,I 

J 

K, L 

M 

N,0 

P,Q 


Florida (23), Utah (23), Wyoming (22) 
Arkansas (23) ,TexBfl (21) , New York (21) 


Arizona (21) , Pennsylvania (21) . . 




Tennessee (20) . . 


California (20), Maryland (20) 




* The UDitcd Statu miy retain the Orraan and tllinoii, for DoocaiDbiunt ^^^H 

•TC^wSv-sr-as" "• -■"•"■ "' ■■■" '■ '"■ «■'■ ^U 
..£5s-&£.s»f Sclera ssj'rt?,s.Mr ""^M 
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Rbplaceuent and ScRAJ>i>uia or Caftcai, Sbifs— eaaMU^^H 

BBlTtSH EUFms ^^^1 


Ytu 


Down 


8b<p> 

^Sd 




^ 




1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 

1926 
1927 
192S 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 

1935 

1938 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


A,Bt 




Dreadnought (15). Bellerophon (12). 
St. Vincent (11), Inflexible (13), 
Superb (12), Neptune (10), Hercules 
(10) , Indomitable (13) ,Tenieraire'(12) , 
New Zeaknd (9), Lion (9), Princess 
RoyBl (9), Conquerer (9). Mooarch 
(9) , Orion (9), Auatralia (8) , Agincoun 
(7) . Eriu (7) , 4 buiHin^W proiecled . • 


21 

21 
21 
21 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
JT 
17 


1 

U 
11 

u 
u 
» 
u 














A,B 


King George V (13), Ajax (12), Cen- 




























E,P 

G 

H,I 

J 

K,L 
M 

N, 
P,Q 














CD 

E, P 

G 

H,l 

J 

K.L 

M 

N,0 

P.Q 


IroD Duke (20), Mariborougb (20), 
Emperor of India (20).-Benbow (20) 
Tiger (21) Queen ElJKibeth (20), Wm- 














<:Dii.G.tani purpoKi. afttr CDrnplyiog witb Ibc provUkiiu of F>n Z. UI. (t.). 1 
t T«g 3S,DOa.ion aliipi. nandiid duplacemeoL 1 
Nor>.— A, B, C. D. etc.. TCprcM>;( Individual CM>iI*l Mot of 35.000 tM J 

■uadird dupUccmeci lud down and completed in ibc TO» iDCci&ad. ^^B 
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Dpwn 


TdD. 




SBin 
Sduuiit 


Tw 


T-rt-lpct- 

JutUnd 










7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
B 
i 
4 
2 
1 


















































n 




35,666 


















35,000 

35,666 

35,000 
35,000 











65,000 










(•1 




35,000 

35*600 
35,000 
35,000 










f) 


















fi 


























f*> 












IMl 








f) 
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RO'UtCEUE.tT ASD ScRAPFTSG OF CaFITAL S 



y«r 


Down 
Ton. 


Com- 
pJewd 

Too. 




JaUm 


1922 























I9Si4 










IKS 




















1027 


36,666 
















1929 


36,CKI0 


















35,000 
45,000 
25,000 


35,000 






1932 








35,000 






1934 




ft 






35,000 
45,000 
25,000 






1936 
1937 


Conle di Cavour (21), Duilio (21) 











NoTI. — lUir elprculy roerra the right of ( 
uge (ILotmenl u ihc nur coniider advisable. ■ 
that the diaplu.nicnl of indiTidual abipi ihould 
the total capita] ihip lonDate ihould keep witi 
pretcnt Treaty. 



nfilojini the capita] thip tm- 
nol *uTpa» 35,000 Icnu, nd 
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RsrucEUKMT AN» ScBApptNO OF CAPITAL 6bip6 — eonhnued 





OiiM 

Lu'd 

Do-n 


Ship. 
Com- 
pLWd 


Ship* Sccmpped (•«• in I««nth(»«) 


R^Z^ 


T«r 


Pn-jport- 

JatUnd 








HiMn (20), Mikara (20),KaBbiiiuL (16), 
Katori (16), Satstuna (12), Aki (11), 
Settsu (10), Ikoma (14), Ibuki (12), 
Kurama (11), Amagi (0), Akagi (0), 
Kaga (0). Tosa (0), Takao (0), Atago 


8 
8 
8 

1 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
fi 
4 
3 
2 
1 







1922 




? 






















1^5 




















1927 








? 










































1932 


B.... 








1933 


C . 










D... 

E.... 
F...- 

a ... 

H ... 
I... 


A.... 
B.... 
C... 
D..-. 
E..., 
F.... 
G.... 
H.... 

r.... 






1935 


















1938 


V«mnBl.,m(9l) 



































*Jap«i Di«y twain (he Sliitijhir 
mftrt (onplyiDg wiih thf proviiiom 

Noi».— A, B, C. D. Mc, tfprM. 
nwidird diiplietmeBt, Laid down ■ 
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Note Applicable to all the Tables in Seetioa II 

The order above prescribed in which ships are to be 
is in accordance with their age. It is understood that nha ' 
replacement begins according to the above tables the order of 
scrapping in the case of the ships of each of the Contractioj 
Powers may be varied at its option; provided, however, thtl 
such Power shall scrap in each year the number of ships abors 
stated. 



Part 4 



DEFINITIONS 



4 

thif 



For the purposes of the present Treaty, the foUowiilg 
pieesions are to be understood in the sense defined 
Part. 

Capiial Ship 

A capital ship, in the case of ships hereafter built, is dfr 
fined as a vesael of war, not an aircraft carrier, whose dit 
placement excegda ]0,000 tons (1O.I60 metric Ions) slandaH 
dieplacement, or which carries a gun with a calibre exceeding 
8 inches (203 millimetrea). 

Aircraft Carrier 

An aircraft carrier is defined as a vessel of war with a to- 
placement in excess of 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) standard 
displacement designed for the specific and exclusive purpose of 
canning aircraft. It must be so constructed that aircraft can 
be launched therefrom and landed thereon, and not designed and 
constructed for carrying a more powerful armament than that 
allowed to it under Article IX or Article X as the case may be. 

Standard Displacement 

The standard displacement of a ship is the displacement of 
the ship complete, fully manned, engined, and equipped ready 
for sea, including nil arraament and ammunition, equipment, 
outfit, provisions and fresh water for crew, miscellaneous stores 
and implements of every description that are intended to be 
carried in war, but without fuel or reserve feed water OS 
board. 
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The word "ton" in the present Treaty, except in the expres- 
Bion "metric tons," shall be understocid to mean the ton of 
2240 pounds (1016 kilos). 

Vessels now completed shall retain their present rating of 
displacement tonna^^ in accordance with their national system 
of measurement. Howevor, a Power expressing' displacement 
in metric tons shall be considered for the application of the 
present Treaty as owning only the equivalent displacement in 
tons of 2340 pounds. 

A vessel completed hereafter shall be rated at its displace- 
ment tonnajfc when in the standard condition defined herein. 



CHAPTER m 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVlSIONa 

Article XXI 

If during the terra of the present Treaty the requirements of 
the national security of any Contractinff Power in respect of 
naval defence are, in the opinion of that Power, materially 
aSected by any change of circumatancea, the Contracting 
Powers will, at the request of such Power, meet in conference 
■with a yiew to the reconsideration of the provisions of the 
Treaty and its amendment by mutual agreement. 

In view of possible technical and scientific developments, the 
United States, after consultation with the other Contracting 
Powers, shall arrange for a conference of all the Contracting 
Powers which shall convene as soon as possible after the ex- 
piration of eight years from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty to consider what changes, if any, in the Treaty 
may be necessary to meet such developments. 

Article TYTT 

Whenever any Contracting Power shall become engaged in 
a war which in its opinion affects the naval defence of its 
national security, such Power may after notice to the other 
Contracting Powers suspend for the period of hostilities ita 
obligations under the present Treaty other than those under 
I Attidea XTII and XVU, provided that such Power ohall 
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notify the other Contractine Powers that the emergenc? U of 
Buch B character as to require such suspension. 

The remaining Contracting Powers shall in such case eon- 
Bult together with a view to agreement as to what temponi; 
modifications if any should be made in the Trealgr aa between 
themselves. Should such consultation not produce agteement, 
duly made in accordance with the constitutional metbods of the 
respective Powers, any one of said Contracting Powers nay, 
1^ giving notice to the other Contracting Powers, suspend for 
the period of boatilitiea ita obligations under the present Trea^, 
other than those under Articles XTII and XVTI, 

On the cessation of hostilities the Contracting Powers will 
meet in conference to consider what modifications, if any. 
should be made in the provisions of the present Trea^. 

AancLE XXin 

The present Treaty shall remain in force until December 
3Ist, 1936, and in case none of the Contracting Powers abal! 
have given notice two years before that date of its intention to 
terminate the Treaty, it shall continue in force until the expira- 
tion of two years from the date on which notice of termination 
shall be given by one of the Contracting Powers, whereupon the 
Treaty shall terminate as regards all the Contracting Powem 
Such notice shall be communicated in writing to the Govera- 
ment of the United States, which shall immediately transmit a 
certified copy of the notification to the other Powers and infonn 
them of the date on which it was received. The notice shall 
be deemed to have been given and shall take effect on that 
date. In the event of notice of termination being given by the 
Government of the United States, such notice shall be given to 
the diplomatic representatives at Washington of the other Con- 
tracting Powers, and the notice shall be deemed to have been 
given and shall take effect on the date of the communication 
made to the said diplomatic representatives. 

Within one year of the date on which a notice of termination 
by any Power has taken effect, all the Contracting Powers «b*ll 
meet in conference. 

Abticle SXIV 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the Coatrsetiog 
Powers in accordance with their respective const itutuoul 
methods and shall take effect on the date of the depoait of til 
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the ratifications, which shall take place at Wnshin^on aa Boon 
as poaeible. The Government of the United States will trans- 
mit to the other Contracting Powers a certified copy of the 
proo&8-Terhal of the deposit of ratificationn. 

The present Treaty, of which the French and English texts 
are both authentic, shall remain deposited in the archiv* 
the Government of the United State?, and duly certified copies 
thereof ahall be transmitted by that Government to the other 
Contracting Powers. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiariee have 
signed the present Treaty. 

Done at the City of Washington, the sixth day of February, 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 

CiiARtES Evans Hughes 
Hes-rv Cabot Lodge 
Oscar W. Underwood 
Eliho Root 
Arthur Ja^ies Balfour 
_ Lee op Faheham 

A. 0. Geode3 

R. L. BORDGK 

G. F. Pearce 
John W. Salmosd 
Arthur Jaueb Balfour 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 

A. SARRAtrt 
JUSSERANI) 

Carlo ScitAxzER 

V. BoLANDI RlCOI 

LuiGi Albertisi 
T. Kato 
K. Shidehara 
M. Hanihaba 



II. A TREATY BETWEEN THE SAME POWEBS. 
IN RELATION TO THE USE OF SUBMARINE 
AND NOXIOUS GASES IN "WARFAJIE 

The United States of America, the British Empire, FnoMi 
Italy and Japan, hereinafter referred to aa tbe Sigiutof? 
Powers, desiring to make more effective the rales adopted hy 
civilized nations for the protection of the lives of nentrab and 
noncombatants at sea in time of war, and to prevent tbe dm in 
war of noxious Rases and chemicals, have determjued to nm- 
dude a Treaty to this effectj and have appointed as their Pleni- 
potentiaries : 

The President of the United 8tsl«s of America: 
Charles Evans Hughes, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Osear W. Underwood, 
Elihu Root, 

citizens of the United States; 
His Majesty the King of the United EJngdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland snd of tbe British Dominions beyond tht 
Seas, Emperor of India; 

The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, O. M, 

M. P.. Lord President of His Privy Cpuncil; 
The Right Honourable Baron Lee of Fareham, Q. B. E, 

K. 0. B.. First Lord of His Admiralty; 
The Right Honourable Sir Auckland Campbell Oeddes, 
K. 0. B., His Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States of America; 
and 
for the Dominion of Canada: 

The Right Honourable Sir Robert Laird Boiden, 0. 0. 
M. 0.. K C; 
for the Commonwealth of Australia: 

Senator, the Right Honourable George Foster Peane^ 
Minister for Home and Territories; 
for the Dominion of New Zealand: 

The Honourable Sir John William Salmond, K, C, Jodgo 
of the Supreme Court of New Zealand; 
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for the tTnion of South Africa: 

The Right Honourable Arthur Jamee Balfour, 0. M., 
M. P.; 

for India: 

The Right Honourable Valingman Sankaranarayana Srini- 
vasa Saetri, Member of the Indisa Council of State; 
The President of the French Republic: 

Mr. Albert Sarraut, Deputy, Minister of the Colonies; 

Mr. Julea J. Jusaerand, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the IJnited States of America. Grand 
Cross of the National Order of the Legion of Honour; 
His Majesty the King of Italy: 

The Honourable Carlo Schanzer, Senator of the Kingdom; 

The Honourable Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, Senator of the 
Kingdom, Hia Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary at Washington; 

The Honourable Luigi Albertini, Senator of the Kingdom; 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 

Baron Tomoaaburo Kato, Minister for the Navy, Junii, a 
member of the First Class of the Imperial Order of the 
Grand Cordon of the Rising Sun with the Paulo wnia 
Flower; 

Baron Kijuro Bhidehara, His Ambassador Eitroordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at Washington, Joshii, a member 
of the First Class of the Imperial Order of the Rising 
Sun; 

Mr. Masanao Hanihara, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Jushii. a member of the Second Class of the Imperial 
Order of the Rising Sun; 

Who, having communicated their Full Powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed as follows : 

Ahticle I 

The Signatory Powers declare that among the rules adopted 
by oivilJEed nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals 
and noncombatanla at sea in time of war. the following are 
to be deemed an eatablisbed part of international law; 

(1) A merchant vessel must be ordered to submit to visit 
and search to determine its charaater before it can be seized. 
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rchant veeae] must not be attacked aniess it nfnse |0 
Gubmit to Tieit and search after warning', or to proceed n 
directed after seiinire. 

A merchant vessel must not be deetroyed iit i 1<''w the cmr 

and passengers Lave been first placed in safety. 

(2) Belligerent aubmarines are not tinder an^ circumstinoM 
exempt from the univereal rules above stated; and if a nib- 
marine can not capture a mercbant vpsael in conformi^ with 
these rules the existing law of nations requires it to deiiil 
from attack and from seizure and to permit the merchant rot- 
eel to proceed unmolested. 



ARTICtE TI 

The Signatory Powers invite all other civilized Powen to 
express their assent to the foregoing statement of establi^itd 
law ao that there may be a clear public understanding throng 
out the world of the standards of conduct by which the pnblio 
opinion of the world is to pass jndgment upon future bel- 



Article III 

The Signatorf Powers, desiring to insure the enforeemeiit 
of the humane rules of existing law declared by them with 
respect to attacks upon and the seizure and destruction of 
merchant ships, further declare that any uerson in the serTioe 
of any Power who shall violate any of those rules, whether or 
not 3uch person is under orders of a governmental superior, 
shall be deemed to hove violated the laws of war and shall hs 
liable to trial and punishment as if for an act of piracy aad 
may be brought to trial before the civil or military authoritiet 
of any Power within the jurisdiction of which he may be 
found. 

articis rv 

The Signatory Powers recognize the practical impossibility 
of using submarines as commerce destroyers without violation, 
as they were violated in the recent war of 1914-1918, the re- 
quirements universally accepted by civilized nations for the 
proteetion of the lives of neutrals and non combatants, sad 10 
tho end that the prohibition of the use of submarioee i 
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merce destroyers Bball be universBlly accepted as a part of the 
law of nations they now accept that prohibition as henceforth 
binding as between themselves and they invite all other nations 
to adhere thereto. 

Ahticle V 

The use in war of asphyxiating;, poisonous or other gases, and 
all analo^uB liquids, materials or devices, having been justljr 
condemned by the general opinion of the civilized world and a 
prohibition of such use having been declared in treaties to 
which a majority of the civilized Powers are parties. 

The Signatory Powers, to the end that this prohibition shall 
be universally aceeptej as a part of international law binding 
alike the conscience and practice of nations, declare their as- 
sent to such prohibition, agree to be bo\md thereby as between 
themselves and invite all other civilized nations to adhere 
thereto. 

Artici.p. VI 

The present Treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional methods of the Signatory 
Powers and shall take effect on the deposit of all the ratifica- 
tions, which shall take place at Washington. 

The Government of the United States will transmit to all the 
Signatory Powers a certified copy of the proces-verbal of the 
deposit of ratifications. 

The present Treaty, of which the French and English texts 
are both authentic, shall remain deposited in the Archives of 
the Oovemment of the United States, and duly certified copies 
thereof will be transmitted by that Government to each of the 
Signatory Powers. 

Akticle VTT 

The Government of the United States will further transmit} 
to each of the Non-Signatory Powers a duly certified copy of 
the present Treaty and invite its adherence thereto. 

Any Non-Signatory Power may adhere to the present Treaty 
by communicating an Instrument of Adherence to the Govern- 
nient of the United States, which will thereupon transmit to 
each of the Signatory and Adhering Powers a certified oopy 
of each Instrument of Adherence. 

In faith whereof, the above named Plenipotentiaries have 
fligoed the present Treaty. 




III. A TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
FRANCE, AND JAPAN, SIGNED DECEMBER 13. 
1921, RELATING TO THEIR INSULAR POSSES- 
SIONS AND INSULAR DOMINIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France 
and Japan, 

With ft view to the preservation of the general peace and tlie 

maintenance of their rights in relation to their insular posses- 

siona and insular dominions in the region of ^e Pacific Ocean. 

Have determined to conclude a Treaty to this effect and haTO 

appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: 
Charles Evans Hughes, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Oscar W. Underwood aud 
Elihu Root, citizen* of the United States; 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor- of India: 

The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, O. M., 

M. P., Lord President of His Privy Council ; 
The Right Honourable Baron Lee of Fareham, G, B. E., 

K. C. B., First Lord of His Admiralty; 
The Right Honourable Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes. 
K. C. B., His Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States of America; 
and 

for the Dominion of Canada: 

The Right Honourable Robert Laird Borden, G. C. M. G., 
K. C; 
for the Commonwealth of Australia: 
The Honourable George Foster Pearce, Minister of De- 




for the Dominion of New Zealsnd: 
Sir Johs William Salmond, K. C, Jodge of tbi 

Court of New Zealand; 
for the Union of South Africa: 

The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfrxir, 0. X. 

M. P.; 
for India: 
The Rtfcht Honourable Valingmao SsnfcaTanuraTmiu Siv- 

vasa Sastri, Member of the Indian Coimcil of State; 
The President of the French Republic : 

Mr. Rene Viviani, Deputy, Former President of tbe On- 

cil of Ministers; 
Mr. Albert Sarraut, Deputy, Minister of tlie Cottmia; 
Mr. Jules J. Jusserand. Ambassador Extraordinjoy nd 

Plenipotentiary to the United States of America, Onad 

Cross of the National Order of the L^oq of Hoikfid; 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 
Baron Tomosaburo Kato. Slinister for the Nayy. Junii ■ 

member of tbe First Class of the Imperial Order of tfc> 

Grand Cordon of the Rising Sun with tlie Panlontii 

Flower; 
Baron Kijuro Shidehara. His Ambassador ExtraorSuir 

and Plenipotentiary at Wasbin^on, Joshii, a raonkt 

of the First Class of the Imperial Order of the Bisiof 

Sun; 
Prince lyesata Tokugawa. Junii, a member of tbe Fint 

Class of the Imperial Order of the Rising Son; 
Mr. Masanao Hanihara, Vice-Minister for Foreign ASain 

Jushii, a member of the Second Class of the Tmpm il 

Order of the Kisins Sun; 

Who, having communicated their Full Powers, found hi gwi 
and due form, have agreed as follows : 



The High Contracting Parties agree as between tbemaelves l* ' 
respect their rights in relation to their insular poaaessioos vii I 
insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 
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If there should develop between any of the High Contracting 
Parties a controversy arising out of any Paoifio question and 
involving their said rights whiuh ia uot satisfactorily settled by 
diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord now 
happily subsiBting between them, they shall invite the other 
High CoDtracting Parties to a joint conference to which the 
vhole subject will be leferred for consideration and adjustment. 



n 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive aotion of 
any other Power, the High Contracting Parties shall communi- 
cate with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at 
an understanding as to the moat efGeient measures to be taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
aituation. 

m 

This Treaty shall remain in force for ten years from the time 
it shall take effect, and after the expiration of said period it 
shall continue to be in force subject to the right of any of the 
High Contracting Parties to terminate it upon twelve months' 
notice. 

IV 

This Treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance 
irith the constitutional methods of the High Contracting Par- 
ties and shall take effect on the deposit of ratificotions, which 
shall take place at Washington, and thereupon the agreement 
between Great Britain and Japan, which was concluded at Lou- 
don on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. The Government of the 
United States will transmit to all the Signatory Powers a certi- 
fied copy of the proces-verhal of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present Treaty, in French and in English, shall remain 
deposited in the Archives of the Government of the United 
States, and duly certified copies thereof will be transmitted by 
that Government to each of the Signatory Powers. 

In faith whereof the above named Plenipotentiaries have 
•igtied the present Treaty. 



i 
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Is at tbe City of Waahmgton, the thirteenth day of Dwmb- 
|ne Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-One. 

CHiRLES ErjNS HooHia 

Henht Cabot Looaz 

OscAB W, Underwood 

Elihi' Root 

A. M. Jaues Baltoui 

Lee of Fasbaam 

A. C Geddes 

R. L. Borden 

G. F. Pearce 

John W. Salmokp 

A. M. James BAi.rQm 

V. S. Srinifasa SAsni 

Rsn£ Vitiasi 

A Sarract 

JUSSERAND 

T. Kato 

K. SlIIDEHARA 

ToKUGAWA Itesato 
M. Hamhara 



DECLARATION ACCOMPANTINa THE ABOVE 
FOUR-POWER TREATY 

f In signing the Treaty thia day between The TInited States of 
merica. The British Empire, France and Japan, it is declared 
D be the understanding and intent of the Sigriatory Powers: 

1, That the Treaty shall apply to the Mandated Islands in 
Bie Pacific Ocean ; provided, however, that the making of the 
"reaty shall not be deemed to be an assent on the part of The 

i States of America to the mandates and aliaU not pre- 
lude agreements between The United States of America and 
the Mandatory Powers respectively ia relation to the mandated 
islands. 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of 
Article I refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which 
according to principles of international law lie exclusively 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the respective Powers- 
Washington, D. C, December 13, 1921. 

Charles Evans Hughes 
He.vry Cabot Lodge 
Oscar W. Underwood 
Elihu Root 
A. M. James Balfour 
Lee op Farehau 

A. C. Geddes 

B. L. BORDES 

G. F. Pearce 
John W. Saluond 
A. M. James Balfoub 

V. S. SRiNivAaA Sastri 

Ren£ Vivian I 

A. Sarraut 

JussERA^m 

T. Eato 

E. SiimeKARA 

ToKUQAWA Itesato 

M. Hanibara 



V. A TREATY BETWEEN THE SAME POCB 
POWERS, SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE ABOVE, 
SIGNED FEBRUARY 6, 1922 

The United States of America, the Britiah l^mpire, Fnnce 
and Japan have, through their respective Pleaipotentiaria, 
agreed upon the following stipulations supple meatary to the 
Quadruple Treaty signed at Washington on December 13, 19S1: 

The term "insular possessions and insular dominions" used in 
the aforesaid Treaty ahall, in its application to Japan, inclnde 
only Earafuto (or the Southern portion of the island of Sat 
faalin), Fonnosa and the Pescadores, and the islands under the 
mandate of Japan. 

The present agreMnent shall have the same force and effort 
as the said Treaty to which it is supplementary. 

The provisions of Article IV of the aforesaid Treaty of 
December 13, 1921, relating to ratification shall be applicable 
to the present Agreement, which in French and English shall 
remain deposited in the Archives of the Government of the 
United Slates, and duly certified copies thereof shall be tram- 
mitted by that Oovemment to each of the other Contracting 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Agreement. 

Done at the City of Washington, the sixth day of Febniarj, 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-two. 

Chjuu,es Evans Hocbzs 

Henby Cabot Lodok 

Oscar W. Ukderwood 

ELrao Root 

ARTBim Jaues Balfoox 

Leg or Farerum 

A. C. Qeddes 

R. L. BORDKN 

G. F. Peabck 
John W. Saluoiid 
Abtbitr Jaues Balfoui 
V. S. Srlvitasa Sastu 



I 



VI. A TREATY BETWEEN ALL NINE POWERfj- 
RELATING TO PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES TO 
BE FOLLOWED IN MATTERS CONCERNING 
CHINA 

The United 8tat«B of America, Belgium, the BritiBh Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal: 

Desiring to adopt a policy designed to stabilize conditions 
in the Far East, to safeguard the rights and int«re8t8 of China, 
and to promote intercourse between China and the other Powers 
upon the basia of equality of opportunity; 

Have resolved to conclude a treaty for that purpose and to 
that end have appointed as their reapective Plenipotentiaries; 
The President of the United States of America: 
Charles Evans Ilughes, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Oscar W, Underwood, 
Elihu Hoot, 
citizens of the United States; 

His Majesty the Kinp of the Belgians: 

Baron de Cartier de Marehienne, Commander of the Order 
of Leopold and of the Order of the Crown, His Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington; 
His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Beaa, Emperor of India; 

The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, 0, M., 

M. P., Lord President of His Privy Council; 
The Right Honourable Baron Lee of Fareham, G. B. E.. 

K. C. B.. First Lord of His Admiralfy; 
The Right Honourable Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes, 
K. C. B., His Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States of America; 
And 

for the Dominion of Canada: 

Right Honourable Sir Robert Laird Borden, G. C 



■ U. O., K. < 






Ba Ifaiertr Ae Kbk of I4n 
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Her Majesty the Queen of The Netherlands: 

Jonkheer Frana Beelaerta van Blokland. Her Envoy Ei- 
traordinaiy and Minister Plenipotentiary; 

Jonkheer Willera Hendrik de Beaufort, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Charge d' Affaires at Washington; 
The President of the Portuguese Republic: 

Mr. Jose Francisco de Horta Machado da Franca, Vis- 
count d'Alte, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Washington; 

Mr. Ernesto Julio de Carvalho e Vasconceios, Captain of 
the Portuguese Navy, Technical Director of the Cobnial 



Who, having communicated td each other their full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed as follows ; 

Abticle I 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective 
and stable government; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity 
for the conamerce and industry of all nations throughout the 
territory of China ; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China 
in order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from 
countenancing action mimical to the security of such States. 



Article II 

The Contracting Powers agree not to enter into any treftVi 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding, either with one an- 
other, or, individually or collectively, wlfli any Power or Powers, 
which would infringe or impair the principles stBted in 
Article I. 




With a view to applrins mote efiectnally tka 
ibe Open Door or equality of opportunity 
Irade and industry of all nalioos, the Contracting Powos, tte 
than China, agreed that the^r ^^ not seek, nor ao p p of t Ato- 
respective nationals in seeking. 

(a) An? arrangement which mi^t purport to establah it 
favour of their interests any general superior]^ of riffbla mA 
respect to cNiimjnercial or economic derelopmeot in an; iOBf 
nated region of China; 

(b) Any such monopoly or preference as woold d^rin llw 
nationals of any other Power of the right of undertaking 07 
l^itimate trade or industry in Chins, or of participatilic *■& 
the Chinese Qovemment, or with any local aBlboritr, in US 
cat^ory of public enterprise, or which by reason of ita BNptV 
duration or geographical extent la calculated to frustrate tta 
practical application of the principle of equal opponuni^. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of thia Arti- 
cle are uot to be so construed as to prohibit the acquisition of 
»uch properties or rights as may be necessary to the coDdnet 
of a particular commercial, industrial, or financial luidertakiiic 
or to the encouragement oi invention and research. 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated m 
the foregoing stipulations of this Article in dealing with appli- 
cations for economic rights and privileges from Govvnunoitt 
and nationals of all foreign countries, whether putiea to th» 
present Treaty or not. 

AimcLi IV 

The Contracting Powers agree not to support any B g it grnait i 
by their respective nationals with each other designed to cwaJo 
Spheres of Influence or to provide for the enjoyment of mu- 
tually exclusive opportunities in designated parts of Chinese 
territory. 

Abticls V 

China agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways in 
China, she will not exercise or permit unfair discriminatian 
of any kind. In particular there shall be do discriminaiioa 
whatever, direct or indirect, in respect of charges or of facili- 
ties oD the ground of the nationality of pMaeagfiia a tltt 
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countrieB from which or to which they are proceeding, or th« 
origin or ownership of goods or the country from which they 
are consigned, or the nationality or ownership of the ship or 
other means of conveying such passengers or goods before or 
after their transport on the Chinese Railways. 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, aasiimo a corre- 
sponding obligation in respect of any of the aforesaid railways 
over which they or their nationals are in a. position to exer- 
cise any control in virtue of any concession, special agreement 
or otherwise. 

Abticle VI 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree fully to 
respect China's rights as a neutral In time of war to which 
China is not a party; and China declares that when she is a 
neutral she will observe the obligations of neutrality. 

Article VIl 

The Contracting Powers agree that, whenever a aituation 
arises which in the opinion of any one of them involves the 
application of the stipulations of the present Treaty, and renders 
desirable discussion of such application, there shall be full and 
frank communication between the Contracting Powers con- 
cerned. 

Article VLII 

Powers not fiigoatory to the present Treaty, which have 
Governments recognized by the Picnatory Powers and which 
have treaty relations with China, shall be invited to adhere 
to the present Treaty. To this end the Government of the 
United States will make the necessary communications to non- 
sigcnatory Powers and will inform the Contracting Powers of 
the replies received. Adherence by any Power shall become 
efiective on receipt of notice thereof by the Government of the 
United States. 

Article IX 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the Contracting 
Powers in accordance with their respective constitutional me- 
thods and shall take effect on the date of the deposit of all the 
ratifications, which shall take place at Washington as soon as 
possible. The Government of the United States will transmit 



msmit ^^^J 
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to the sOer Oontnctms Powns a certified oopr of t&a |HW<»' 
v«il«l of &» deposit of ratiScatkna. 

Tke pRHot Treatr, of wUch the French and 'EaghA tetti 
an bolb SBthentic. ehal] remain deposited in the areluTes of tfc* 
~ t of the United States, and duJy certiSed mpiei 

f afaall be tnnamilted by (hat Gorenunent to the otkr 
ContnctiBe Powezs. 

In falA wboeof the aboTc-ruuned Plenipotentiaries ban 
nened the pnsent Treaty. 

Dan« at the City of Washington the Sixth day of Fi 
One Thousand Nino-Hundred and Twenty-Two. 

Charles Etans HfiHES 
He-vrt Cabot Lodge 
Obcab W. Underwood 
ELmu Boer 
Bajion db Cabtier as 
Aktbub Jaues Baltoub 
Leb or Fareham 

A. C. Oeroes 

B. L. BORDEH 

G. F. Peabcb 
JoHX W, Salhokd 

ASTHl'R JaUES BAl,FOUk 

V. S. Saisn'ASA Sastri 
Sao- Kb Alfred Szk 
V. K. Wklli-soton Koo 
Chung-Hui Waso 
A. Sahraut 
jusserand 
Carlo Schajizbr 
V. Rdlamu Rioci 
LuiGi Albertini 
T. Kato 

K. SUIDEMARA 
M. IL\MHARA 
BeELAERTS van BLOKt.AND 

W. DE Beaufort 

Alte 

Ernesto oe Vascoscellos 




Vn. A TKBATY BETWEEN THE NINE POWERS 
RELATING TO CHINESE CUSTOMS TARIFF. 



The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, The NefherlandB and Portug'al : 

With a view to increasing tho revenuea of the Chinese 
Govemment, have resolved to concJnde a Treaty relating to the 
revision of tho Chinese customs tariff and cognate matters, and 
to that end have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 
Tho President of the United States of America : 
Charles Evans Hughes, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Oscar W. Underwood, 
Elibu Root, 

citizens of the United States; 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians: 

Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Commander of the Order 
of Leopold and of the Order of the Crown, His Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington; 
His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India : 

The Right Honourable Arthur Jamea Balfour, 0. M., 

M. P., Lord President of His Privy Council; 
The Right Honourable Baron Lee of Fareham, G. B. E., 

K C. B., First Lord of His Admiralty; 
The Right Honourable Sir Aueklond Campbell Geddes, 
K. C. B., His Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States of America; 
and for the Dominion of Canada: 

Tho Right Honourable Sir Robert Laird Borden, O. C. 
M. G.. K. C; 
for the Commonwealth of Australia: 

Senator the Right Honourable George Foster Pearce, Min- 
ister for Home and Territories; 
for the Dominion of New Zealand: 

The Honourable Sir John William Salmond, K. C, Judga 
of the Supreme Court of New Zealand; 
411 
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for tbc tTniim of South Africa: 

The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, 0. M. 
M. P.; 
for India: 

The Ri^ht Honourable Valin^man Sankarmnarsya&a Stisi- 
rasB Sastri, Uember of the Indian Council of State; 

The President of the Republic of China: 
Mr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze. Envoj Extraordinary and 3£i]ii«ler 

Flenipotentiaiy at Waahin^n; 
tSr. V. K. Wellington Eoo, Envo; Extrsordinarj' and IGs* 

later Plenipotentiaiy at London; 
Mr. Chung-Hui Wang, former Minister of Justice; 
The President of the Frencli Republic: 

Mr. Albert Sairaut, Deputy, Minister of the CoIoQim; 
Mr. Jules J. Jusseraod, Ambassador Extraordinary aat 

Pienipotentiar; to the United States of America, Omd 

Cross of the National Order of the Legion of Hosonr; 
His Majesty the King of Italy: 

The Honourable Carlo Sehanzer, Senator of tie Kingdon; 
The Honourable Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, Senator of the 

Kingdom. His Ambassador Extraordinary and Plmi- 

potentiary at Washington; 
The Honourable Luigi Alberttni, Senator of the King>Ioin; 

His Hf ajejrty the Emperor of Japan : 

Baron Tomoaahuro Kato. Minister for the Navy, Junti, 

a member of the First Class of the Imperial Order of the 

Grand Cordon of the Rising Sun with the Paulowni* 

Flower; 
Baron Eijuro Shidehara, His Ambassador Extraordinai? 

and Plenipotentiary at Washington, Josbii, a member of 

the First Class of the Imperial Order of the Rising Sua; 
Mr. Masanao Hanibara, Vice Minister for Foreign Allain. 

Jusbii, a member of the Second Class of the Ini 

Order of the Rising Sun; 



Her Mfljeflty the Queen of Tho Netherlands 

Jonkheer Frans Bcetaerts van Blokland, Her Envoy 
ordinary and Hiniater Plenipotentiary; 
Jonkheer Willem Hendrik do Beaufort. Ministor Pleni- 
potentiary, Charge d'Affaires at Washington; 



[m^U 
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The President of the Portuguese Republic: 

Mr. Jose Francisco de Horta Macbado da Franca, Viacount 
d'AIte, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiaiy at Washington; 
Mp, Ernesto Julio de Corvalho e Vasconcellos, Captain of 
the Portugrueae Navy, Technical Director of the 
Colonial Office; 
Who, having communicated to each other thoir full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed as foUowa : 

Articlb I 
The representatives of the Contracting Powers having 
adopted, on the fourth day of February, 1922, in the City of 
Washington, a Resolution, which is appended as a 
this Article, with respect to tbe revision of Chinese Customs 
duties, for the purpose of making such duties equivalent to an 
effective 5 per centum ad valorem, in accordance with existing 
treaties concluded by China with other nations, the Contracting 
Powers hereby confirm the said Resolution and undertake to 
accept the tariff rates fixed as a result of such revision. The 
aaid tariff rates shall become effective as soon as possible but 
not earlier than two months after publication thereof. 

ANNEI 

With a view to providing additional revenue to meet the 
needs of the Chinese Government, the Powers represented at 
this Conference, namely the United States of America, Bel- 
gium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, The 
Netherlands, and Portugal agree: 

That the customs schedule of duties on imports into China 
adopted by the Tariff Revision Commission at Shanghai on 
December 19, 1918, shall forthwith be revised bo that the rates 
of duty shall be equivalent to 5 per cent, effective, as provided 
for in the several commercial treaties to which China is a 
party. 

A Revision Commission shall meet at Shanghai, at the earli- 
est practicable date, to effect this revision forthwith and on the 
general lines of the last revision. 

This Commission shall be composed of representatives of the 
Powers above named and of representatives of any additional 
Powers having Governments at present recognized by the Pow- 
ers represented at this Conference and who have treaties with i 




Chbia providinfT for a tariff on imports and exports not to*- 
oeed 6 per cent, ad twforeiN and vho desire to putieipai 
tbercin. 

The reriaion shall proceed as rapidtr as po&slble with a Tin 
to its completion within four months from the date of da 
adoption of this Resolution by the Conference on the Limiti- 
lion of Armament and Pacific and Far Eastern QueatiotM. 

The revised tariff shall become effectire as soon as pCMBtti 
but not earlier than two months after its publication fay tfe 
Revision Commission. 

The Gorernment of the United States, as convener of A* 
present Conference, is requested forthwith to conuaaiiieate tka 
terms of this Resolution to the Governments of Powen BM 
represented at this Conference, but who participated in Ac 
Berisioa of 191S, aforesaid. 

Article II 

Immediate steps shall be taken, thioug'h a Special Confer- 
ence, to prepare the way for the speedy abolition of likia 
and for the fulfiUntent of the other conditions laid down b 
Article VHI of the Treaty of September 5th. 1903, betuMi 
Great Britain and China, in Articles IV and V of the Tftatf 
of October 8th. 1903, between the United States and Chitia, and 
in Article I of the Supplementary Treaty of October Sth. IVH, 
between Japan and China, with a view to levying the sarlaxs 
provided for in those articles. 

The Special Conference shall be composed of representatins 
of the Sipiatorj' Powers, and of such other Powers as miy 
desire to participate and may adhere to the present Treaty, ia 
accordance with the provisions of Article VllI, in sufficiot 
time to allow their representatives to take part. It shall meet in 
China within three months after the coming into foroe of Ai 
present Treaty, on a day and at a place to be designated hy Afl 
Chinese Government 

Articlb in 

The Specisl Conference provided for in Article 11 shall ceo- 
aider the interim provisions to be applied prior to the abolitioD 
of likin and the fullillmeat of the other conditions laid down 
in the articles of the treaties mentioned in Article II; and K 
shall authorize the levying of a surtax on dutiable ianaA 
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as from such date, for such purposes, and aubject to auch condi- 
tions as it may determine. 

The surtas ahali be at a uniform rate of 2^^ per centum ad 
valorem, provided, that in case of certain articles of luxury 
which, in the opinion of the Special Conference, can bear a 
greater increase without unduly impeding trade, the total sur- 
tax ma? be increased, but may not exceed 5 per centum ad 
valoTBTn. 

ARTirLE rV 

Following the immediate revision of the customs schedule of 
duties on imports into China, mentioned in Article I, there shall 
be a further revision thereof to take effect at the expiration of 
four years following the completion of the aforesaid immediate 
revision, in order to ensure that the customs duties shall cor- 
respond to the ad valorem rates fixed by the Special Conference 
provided for in Article 11. 

Following this further revision there ehall be, for the same 
purpose, periodical revisions of the customs schedule of duties 
on imports into China every seven years, in lieu of the decen- 
nial revision authorized by existing treaties with China. 

In order to prevent delay, any revision made in pursuance of 
this Article shall be effected in accordance »ith rules to be pre- 
scribed by the Special Conference provided for in Article II. 

Aeticle V 

In all matters relating to customs duties there shall be effec- 
tive equality of treatment and opportunity for all the Contract- 
ing Powers. 

Article VI 

The principle of uniformity in the rates of customj duties 
levied at all the land and maritime frontiers of China is hereby 
recognized. The Special Conference provided for in Article II 
shall make arrangements to give practical effect to this principle; 
and it is authorised to make equitable adjustments in those 
cases in which a customs privilege to be abolished was granted 
in return for some local economic advantage. 

In the meantime, any increase in the rates of customs duties 
resulting from tariff revision, or any surtax hereafter imposed 
in pureuanco of the present Treaty, shall be levied at 
form rate ad valorem at all land and maritime frontien 
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The chergre for tranait passes shall be at the rate of 2^ pB 
centum ad vidorem until the arrangemeota provided Cor ij 
Article II come into force. 

AitTioLE vm 

Powers not signatory to the present Treaty whose Gorsa- 
mcnts are at present recognizeci by the Signatory Powen, ud 
■whose present treaties with China provide for a tariff on io- 
porta and exports not to exceed 5 per centum ad valorem, itull 
be invited to adhere to the present Treaty. 

The Government of the United States undertakes to make tin 
necessary communications for this purpose and to Inform tbt 
GovemmentB of the Contracting Powers of the replies receJTal 
Adherence hy any Power shall become effectiTe on receipt cf 
notice thereof by the Government of the United States. 

Article IX 

The provisions of the present Treaty shall override all stipa* 

Istions of treaties between China and the respective Contrsetiag 

Powers which are inconsistent therewith, other than stipillt* 

tions according most favored nation treatment. 

Article S 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the Contrarttiur 
Powers in accordance with their respective constitutional nw 
thods and shall take effect on the date of the deposit of all the 
ratifications, which shall take place at Washington as soon u 
possible. The Government of the United States will tratumit 
to the other Contracting Powers e certified copy of the procii- 
vcrbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present Treaty, of which the Engligli and French teart* 
are both authentic, shall remain deposited in the nrehiva of Uie 
Government of the United States, and duly certified copi« 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Government to the other 
Contracting Puwera. 

In faith whereof tho above-named Plenipotentiaries hats 
signed the present Treaty. 

Done at the City of Washinjiton the sixth day of Fdirga^, 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 
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KESOLUTION FOR A COMMISSION OP JURISTS 
TO CONSIDER AMENDMENT OF LAWS OP WAR 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan have agreed : — 

I. Tliat a Commiaaion composed of not more than two raem- 
bers representing each of the above-mentioned Pow- 
ers shall be cunatituted to consider the following 
questions : — 

(a) Do existing nilee of International Law adequately 
cover new methods of attack or defense resulting from 
the introduction or development, since the Eague Con- 
ference of 1907. of new agencies of warfare? 

(b) If not so, what changes in the existing rules ought to be 
adopted in consequence thereof as a part of the law of 
nations? 

n. That notices of appointment of the members of the Com- 
mission shall he transmitted to the Government of the 
United States of America within three monlha after the 
adjournment of the present Conference, which after con- 
sultation with the Powers eoncemed will fix the day and 
place for the meeting of the Commission. 
m. That the Commission shall be at liberty to request assist- 
ance and advice from experts in International Law and 
in land, naval and aerial warfare. 
lY. That the Commission shall report its conclusions to each 
of the Powers represented in its membership. 
Those Powers shall thereupon confer as to the acceptance of 
the report and the course to be followed to secure the considera- 
tion of its recommendations by the other civilized Powers. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armamen t. 
at the Sixth Plenary Session, February 4th, 1922. ^H 

I ' -I 
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RESOLUTION LIMITING JURISDICTION OP OW 

MISSION OP JURISTS PROVIDED 

IN RESOLUTION NO. 1 

Resolved, That it is not the int«nlion of the Powera tgiw 
ing to the appointment of a CommisBion to consider and »■ 
port upon the rules of International Law resi^ecting new sfW- 
cies of warfare that the Commisaion shall review or report up* 
the rules or declarations relating to submarines or tlte vae of 
noxious gases and chemicals already adopted by the Powen is 
this Conference. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of 
at the Sixth Pienaiy Seasion, February 4th, 1922. 



RESOLUTION REGARDING A BOARD OP REPHt- 
ENCE FOR FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS 

The representatives of the Powers assembled at the pruenl 
Conference at Washington, to wit; 

The United States of America, Belgium, the British Blinpire 
China, France, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands and Portogal: 

Desiring to provide a procedure for dealing with qnestioDg 
that may arise in connection with the execution of the pto- 
visions of Articles III and V of the Treaty to be signed at 
Washington on Februaiy 6, 1922, with reference lo their 
general policy designed to ati.bilize conditions in the Far But. 
to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and to luomute 
intercourse between China and the other Powers upon the baui 
of equality of opportunity; 

Resolve that there shall be established in China a Bouil of 
Reference to which any questions arising in connectioa with 
the execution of the aforesaid Articles may be referred for 
investigation and report. 

The Special Conference provided for in Article II of tk 
Treaty to be signed at Washington on February 6th. 1922, with 
reference to the Chinese Customs Tariff, shall formn1fit« for tht 
ai^roval of the Powers concerned a detailed plan for the oonati- 
tution of the Board. 
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Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
at the Sixth Plenary Session, February 4th, 1922. 



RESOLUTION REGARDING EXTRATERRITORIAL- 
ITY IN CHINA 

The representatives of the Powers hereinafter named, parti- 
cipating in the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern quPstions 
in the Conference on the Limitation of Armament, to wit, the 
United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portuirfll, — 

Having taken note of the fact that in the Trcftty between 
Great Britain and China dated September 6, 1802, in the 
Treaty between the United States of America and China, dated 
October 8, 1903, and in the Treaty between Japan and China i 

dated October 8, 1903, these several Powers have agreed to give 
every aasistance towards the attainment by the Chinese Qovem- 
ment of its expressed desire to reform its judicial system and to 
bring it into accord with that of Western nations, and have 
declared that they are also "prepared to relinquish extraterri- 
torial rights when satisfied that the state of the Chinese laws, 
the arrangements for their administration, and other considera- 
tions warrant" them in so doing; 

Being sympathetically disposed towards furthering in this | 

regard the aspiration to which the Chinese del^ation gave an I 

expression on November 16, 1921, to the effect that "immedi- 
ately, or as soon as circumstances wiU permit, existing limita- 
tions upon China's political, jurisdictional and administrative 
freedom of action are to be removed"; ' 

Considering that any determination in regard to such action 
U might be appropriate to this end must depend upon the 
ascertainment and appreciation of complicated states of fact in i 

regard to the laws and the judicial system and the methods of I 

judicial administration of China, which tJiis Conference ia not 
in a position to determine; j 

Have resolved i 

That the Governments of the Powers above named shall 
establish a Commission (to which each of such Oovemmenta 
■hall appoint one member) to inquire into the present practice J 

■ id extraterritorial jurisdiction in China, and into the lawa and ^^^M 
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That the CommiM 
luted witbia three moaiha aita tlw ai^jfiHTMf i of Ae C 
encn in scoonluice widt detukd ama^^i^ite In b« I 
■irnied upoD tqr tb« Oorenuoeoti tA tfcc Pv^os 1&0W latati, 
and aluJI be instmcted to ntboiit Hs iqiort •ad rtxamtmai^ 
tlunH within one ]r<^' kfter the fint mMtinf of Ac GanooMH; 

Tlist each of the Powen obora ncaed abdl k do^iri Ena 
to toocpt or to reject ell or anr portion of tbe r wnfiiww pdi tTM 
of the Conmiwion herein voDtemptMnl, but diat m bo tarn 
Nbkll nnf of the said Povrera make ita aoeeptanoe of «a or a>j 
portion of auch recommendBlione either direetly^ or tadinedr 
dependent on the graotiDg by China ttf anj special eoocasnoD. 
faror, benefit or inununity. whether political or eoomnic: 

ACDmOXAL RESOLtmOW 

That the Bon-tignatory Powera, haTing by treaty e nmte nt- 
tonal righte in China, may accede to the reeolntioti affeetiaf 
extratt-Tritoriulit.y and the administration of jastice in Cluu 
by depuijitlng within three months after the adjoununent of tb 
Conferunce a written notice of accession with the OoTemiiHSl 
of the Utiited States for communicatton by it to each of the 
signatory Powers. 

ALDITIONAL RE SOLUTION 

That China, havhig taken note of the reeolutiona aSeettsf 
tho establishment of a Commission to investigate and report 
upon extraterritoriality and the administration of Justice ia 
China, expresses it« satisfaction with the eympntbotic disjxah 
tion of the Powers heroinbefore named in regard lo the iiiii" 
ration of tlie Chinese Government to secure th« abolition 
estraterritoriality in China, and declares its intention to 
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a repreeentative who shall have the right to sit aa 
the Bfiid CommisBion, it being understood that China shall be 
deemed free to accept or to reject any or all of the recommenda- 
tiona of the Commiaaion. Furthermore, China ia prepared to 
cooperate in the work of this Commisaioa and to afford to it 
every possible facility for the succeesful accomplishment of its 

Adopted by the Conference of the Limitation of Amuunent 
Kt the Fourth Plenary Session, December 10, 1921. 
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RESOLUTION REGARDING FOREIGN POSTAL 
AGENCIES IN CHINA 

A. Reco^ising the justice of the desire expressed by the 
Chinese Government to secure the abolition of foreign postal 
egencies in China, save or except in leased territories or as 
otherwise specifically provided by treaty, it is resolved ; 

(1) The four Powers having such postal agenci^ agree to 
their abandonment subject to the following conditions : 

(a) That an. efficient Chinese postal service is maintained: 

(b) That an assurance is given by the Chinese Government 
that they contemplate no change in the present postal 
administration so far as llie status of the foreign Co' 
Director General ia concerned. 

(3) To enable China and the Powers concerned to make the 
necessary dispositions, this arrangement shall come into 
force and effect not later than January 1, 1B23. 

B. Pending the complete withdrawal of foreign postal agen- 
cies, the four Powers concerned severally undertake to afford 
full facilities to the Chinese customs authorities to examine in 
those agencies all postal matter (excepting ordinary letters, 
whether registered or not, which upon external examination 
appear plainly to contain only written matter) passing through 
them, with a view to ascertaining whether they contain articlea 
which are dutiable or contraband or which otherwise contravene 
the customs regulations or laws of China. 

Adopted by the Conference of the Limitation of Armament 
■t the Fifth Plenary Session, February 1, 1923. 
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RESOLUTION REGARDING ARMED FORCES IN 
CHINA 

Whereas 

The Powers have from time to time stationed armed iona, 
includios police and railway guards, in China to protect tb« 
lives and property of foreigners lawfully in China; 
And whereas 

It appears that certain of these armed forces are maiat&bid 
in China without the authority of any treaty or ag 
And whereas 

The Powers have declared their intention to withdraw tbrit 
armed forces now on duty in China without the aathorit; rf 
any treaty or agreement, whenerer China shall assure the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of foreigners in China; 
And whereas 

China has declared her intention and capacity to assnis tb 
protection of the lives and property of foreigners in China; 
Now 

To the end that there may be clear understandingr of the coit* 
ditions upon which in each case the practical execution of thoM 
intentions must depend; 
It is resolved: 

That the Diplomatic Representatives in Pekin of the Powert 
now in Conference at Washington, to wit, the United States of 
America, Belgium, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japsa. 
The Netherlands and Portugal, will be instructed by their re- 
spective Governments, whenever China shall so request, to asso- 
ciate themselves with three representatives of the Chiaeae Gov- 
ernment to conduct collectively a full and impartial inqniry 
into the issues raised by the foregoing declarations of intention 
made by the Powers and by China and shall thereafter prcriara 
a full and comprehensive report setting out without reeervatioo 
their findings of fact and their opinion with regard to the matter 
hereby referred for inquiry, and shall furnish a copy of their 
report to each of the nine Govemmeota concerned which shall 
severally make public the report with such comment ss each 
may deem appropriate. The representatives of any of the 
Powers may make or join in minority reports stating their dif- 
ferences, if any. from the majority report. 

That each of the Powers above named ehall be deemed t 
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to accept or reject all or any of the findings of fact or opinions 
expressed in the report but that in no case shall any of the said 
Powers make its acceptanee of aU or any of the findings of fact 
or opinions either directly or iodiroctJy dependent on the grant- 
ing by China of any special concession, favor, benefit or ii 
nity, whether political or economic. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
at the Fifth Plenary Seaaion, Februai7 1, 1923. 



RESOLUTION REGARDING RADIO STATIONS IN 
CHINA AND ACCOMPANYING DECLARATIONS 

The representatives of the Powers hereinafter named partici- 
pating in the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern questions 
in the Conference on the Limitation of Armament — to wit: The 
United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, 
France, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands and Portugal, 

Have resolved 

1. That all radio stations in China whether maintained under 
the provisions of the international protocol of September 7, 
1901, or in fact maintained in the grounda of any of the foreign 
legations in China, shall be limited in their uae to sending and 
receiving government messages and shall not receive or send 
commercial or personal or unofBcial messages, including press 
matter: Provided, however, that in case all other telegraphic 
oommunication is interrupted, then, upon official notification 
accompanied by proof of such interruption to the Chinese Min- 
iatry of Communications, auch stations may afford temporary 
facilities for commercial, personal or unofiicial messages, includ- 
ing presB matter, until the Chinese Oovemment has given notice 
of the termination of the interruption; 

2. All radio stations operated within the territory of China 
by B foreign government or the citizens or subjects thereof 
under treaties or concessions of the Government of China, shall 
limit the messages seat and received by the terms of the treaties 
or concessions under which the respective stations are main- 
-teined; 

S. In case there be any radio station maintained in the terri- 
to^ of China by a foreign government or citizens or aubjectt 
tbflieof without the authority of the Chinese Government, suoh 
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station and all the plant, apparatus and material thereof shill 
be transferred to and taken over by the Govemnient of Chim. 
to be operated under tbe direction of the Chinese Minlstiy of 
Communications upon fair and full compensation to the ownen 
for the value of the installation, as soon as the Chinese UinijtTT 
of Communications ia prepared to operate the same effectivelr 
for the (feneral public benefit; 

4. If an; (gueations shall arise as to the radio stattooa in 
leased territories, in the South Manchurian Railway Zone er 
in the French Concession at Shanghai, they shall be reganU 
as matters for discussion between the Chinese Qovemment nd 
the Governments concerned. 

5. Tbe owners or mana^rs of all radio stations maintUMJ 
in the territory of Cbina by foreign Powers or citizens or »nb- 
jectB thereof shall confer with the Chinese Ministry of Oonunn- 
nications for tho purpose of seeking a common arrangement 
to avoid interference in the use of 'wave lengths by wirIm 
stations in China, subject to such general arrangements u WMJ 
be made by an international conference convened for the wtt 
sion of the rules established by the International Radio Tele- 
graph Convention signed at London, July 5, 1912. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
at the Fifth Plenary Session, February 1, 1922. 

) STATIONS 

The Powers other than China declare that nothing in pan- 
graphs 3 or 4 of the Resolutions of ?th December. 1921, is to 
be deemed to be an expression of opinion by the Conference u 
to whether the stations referred to therein are or are not author- 
ized by China. 

They further give notice that the result of any discussion 
arising under paragraph 4 must, if it is not to be subject to 
objection by them, conform with the principles of the Open 
Door or equality of opportunity approved by the Conferenoe. 

OF DBCeUBBB ?T8 
IN OmifA 

The Chinese Delegation takes this occasion formally to de- 
clare that the Chinese Government does not recognize or con- 
cede the right of aq^ foreign Power or of the nationals 
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to instBll or operate, without its express 
in legation grounds, settlements, 
railway areas or other Bimilar are 



RESOLUTION REGARDING UNIFICATION OP 
RAILWAYS IN CHINA AND ACCOMPANY- 
ING DECLARATION BY CHINA 

The Powers represented In this Conference record their hope 
that to the utmost decree conaiatent with legitimate existing 
rights, the future development of railways in China shall be so 
conducted as to enable the Chinese Government to effect the 
uniiieation of railways into a railway system under Chiaeae 
control, with such foreign financial and technical aaaistance as 
may prove necessary in the interests of that system. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
at the Fifth Plenary Session, February 1, 1922. 

STATEMENT REGARDrNO CHINEBE RAILWAYS MADE ON JANUABV 19, 
1923, BY THE CHrNESE DELEGATION 

The Chinee Delegation notes with sympathetic appreciation 
the expression of the hope of the Powers that the existintf and 
future railways of China may be unified under the control and 
operation of the Chinese GoTemment with such foreign finan- 
cial and technical assistance as may be needed. It ie our inten- 
tion as speedily as possible to bring about this resi 
our purpose to develop existing and future railways 
dance with a general programme that wiU meet the 
industrial and commercial requirements of China. It will be 
our policy to obtain such foreign financial and technical assis- 
tance as may be needed from the Powers in accordance with 
the principles of the Open Door or equal opportunity; and the 
friendly support of these Powers will be asked for the effort of 
the Chinese Government to bring all the railways of China, 
■ now exiating or to be built, under its effective and unified con- 
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RESOLUTION REGARDING THE REDUCTION OF 
CHINESE MILITARY FORCES 

WIiereaB the Powers attending this Coofereace bare bns 
deeply impressed with the severe drain on the public merni 
China through the maintenance in various parts of the com 
of military forces, excessive in number and controlled 1>7 tbf 
military chiefs of the provinces without coordination. 

And whereas the continued maintenance of these iovM 
appears to be mainly responsible for China's present tmsettM 
political conditions, 

And whereas it is felt that large and prompt reduction* d 
these forces will not oaly advance the cause of China's politieal 
unity and economic development but will hasten ber finoncitl 
rehabilitution; 

Therefore, without any intention to interfere in the iatenul 
problems of China, but animated by the sincere desire to att 
China develop and maintain for herself an effective and staUt 
government alike in her own interest and in the general ialanit 
of trade; 

And being inspired by the spirit of this Conference iriwa 
aim is to reduce, through the limitation of armament, the nMt> 
mous di^huraements which manifestly constitute the RieaMr 
part of the enoumbranco upon enterprise and national prot- 
perity ; 

It is resolved: That this Conference express to Chioa the 
earnest hope that immediate and effective steps may be taken 
by the Chinese Government to reduce the aforesaid militai; 
forces and expenditures. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armameot 
at the Fifth Plenary Session, February 1, 1922. 
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RESOLUTION REGARDING EXISTING COMMIT- 
MENTS OF CHINA OR WITH RESPECT 
TO CHINA 

The Powers represented in this Conference, considering it 
desirable that there should hereafter be full publicity with 
respect to all matters affectinff the political and other interna- 
tional obligations of China and of the sereral Powers in rela- 
tion to China, are agreed as follows: 

I. The several Powers other than China will at their earliest 
convenience file with the Secretariat General of the Conference 
for tranamiasion to the participating Powers, a list of all 
treaties, conventions, exchange of notes, or other international 
agreements which they may have with China, or with any 
other Power or Powers in relation to China, which they deem 
to be still in force and upon which they may desire to rely- 
In each case, citations will be given to any official or other 
publication in which an authoritative text of the documents 
may be found. In any case in which the document may not 
have been published, a copy of the text (in its original language 
or languages) will be filed with the Secretariat General of the 
Conference. 

Every Treaty or other international agreement of the char- 
acter described which may be concluded hereafter ahall be noti- 
fied by the Governments concerned within sixty (80) daya of its 
conclusion to the Powers who are signatories of or adherents to 
this agreement. 

IT. The several Powers other than China will file with the 
Secretariat General of the Conference at their earliest conve- 
nience for transmission to the participating Powers a list, as 
nearly complete aa may be possible, of all those contracts 
between their nationals, of the one part, and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment or any of its administrative subdivisions or local au- 
thorities of the other part, which involve any concession, fran- 
chise, option or preference with respect to railway construction. 
mining, forestry, navigation, river conservancy, harbor works, 
reclamation, electrical communications, or other public works 
or public services, or for the sale of arms or ammunition, or 
which involve a lien upon any of the public revenues or prop- 
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ertiea of th? CKinese Government or of any of Hs a 
■nbdiTisiotts. There shall be. in the cmb of eairb 
listed, either a citadua to a published text, or a eapf at tfciVK 

Ereef caatnct of the pnbUc duuairter described wfckft ^V 
be condoded hereafter shall be notified by t&« Oovcnsirt 
concenied wrthin suEty (40) ds79 Bfter the tvceipc a£ iaSat^ 
tion of its oondTiaion to the Powera wlio 09 iiruifliiiBM of tr 
adherecta to this agreement. 

TTT , The Chinese Government agree* to notify is Ae tmt- 
tions laid down in this agreement B«wy ti«s^ ■giueuwot V 
eontrat^t cf the character indicated bet«m wliich bas kca at 
maj hereafter be coni-luded b; that Government or l^ amj hud 
anth»rit7 in China with any foreign Power or Hm n^^wnah d 
any foreign Power whether party to this agreaiimt or not, m 
far as the informatina is in its poraesaion. 

IV. The Govemmeots of Pawera haring treaty r^tkau wiA 
China, which are not represented at the present Cooferon 
shall be invited to adhere to this agreement. 

The United 8t,ate9 Goremnient, as eonvenor of th* Caafif> 
ence. ondertflkes to TODmmnicate this agreement to the Gonn- 
menta of the said Powers, with a view to obtaining their ti- 
herence thereto as soon aa possible. 

Adopted b? the Conference on the Limitation of Annaaiaal 
at the Fifth Plenary Session, Febniaiy I, 1922. 

u 

RESOLUTION REGARDING THE CHINESE EAST- 
ERN RAILWAY, APPROTED BY ALL THE 
POWERS INCLUDING CHINA 

He«olTed, That the preservation of the Chinese Eastern Biil- 
wBj for those in interest requires that better protection tw gns 
to the railway and the persons engaged in its operation and oM 
a more carefnl selection of personnel to secure efficiency of 
service, and a more economical use of funds to prevent waste 
of the properly. 

Thit the subject should immediately be dealt with thnmgb 
the proper Diplomatic channels. 

Adopted by tJie Conference on the Limitation of 
at the Sixth Plenary Session, February 4, 1991 
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RESOLUTION REGARDING THE CHINESE EAST- 
ERN RAILWAY, APPROVED BY ALL THE 
POWERS OTHER THAN CHINA 

The Powers other than Obina in agreeing to the resolution 
Tf^arding the Chinese Eastern Railway, reserve the right to 
insist hereafter upon the responsibility of China for perform- 
ance or noD -performance of the obligations towards the foreign 
stockholders, bondholders and creditors of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway Company whieh the Powers deem to result from the 
contracts under which the railroad was built and the action of 
China thereunder and the obligations which thej deem to be 
in the nature of a trust resulting from the exercise of power 
b? the Chinese Govemmtmt over the posseesioa and adminis- 
tration of the railroad. 
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TREATY FOR THE SETTLEBIENT OF < 
ING QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO i 



China and Japan, being eqnall; animate b7 a 8 
to settle amicably and in acconjance with their commcm tntnsi 
oatstanding questions relative to Shantung, bare resolved to 
conclude a treaty for the settlement of such questions, and hate 
to that end named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to saj: 
His Excellency the President of the Chinese Republic: 
Sao-£e Alfred Sze, Envoy ErtroordinaTy and Minister 

Plenipotentiary ; 
Vikyuin Wellington Eoo, Envoy ExtraordinaTy and 3tiBr 

iflter Plenipotentiary; and 
Chun-Hui Wang, Former Minister of Justice; 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 

Baron Tomosaburo Kato, Minister of the Navy; 
Baron Kijuro Sbidehara, Ambassador Estraordii 

Plenipotentiary; and 
Masanao Hanihara, Vice-Minister for Foreign AffainJ 
Who, having communicated to each other their r 
powers, found to be in good and due form, have agreed I 
the following Articles: 

SECTION I 

RESTORATION OF THE FOBMEE GERMAN 1 
TERRITORY OF KIAOCHOW 



Japan ahall restore to China the former Qermaii ] 
ritory of Ziaochow. 

>Teit tuniislied hj> the ChineBe Legktion at Waa 
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Abticle II 

The Government of the Chinese Republic and the Govern- 
ment of Japan shall each appoint three Conimiaaionera to form 
a Joint Commission, with powers to make and carry out detailed 
arran elements relating to the transfer of the administration of 
the former German Leased Territory of Kiaochow and to the 
transfer of public properties in the said Territory and to settle 
other matters likewise requirinff adjustment. 

For such purpoaee, the Joint Commission shall meet imme- 
diately upon the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

AsTicLE m 

The transfer of the administration of the former Germsn 
Iioased Territory of Kiaochow and the transfer of public prop- 
erties in the said Territory, as well as the adjustment of other 
matters under the preceding Article, shnll he completed as soon 
as possible, and, in any case, not later than six months from 
the date of the comiug into force of the present Treaty. 

Article IV 

The Government of Japan undertakes to hand over to the 
Government of the Chinese Republic upon the transfer to China 
of the administration of the former German Leased Territory 
of Kiaochow, such archives, registers, plans, title-deeds and 
other documents in the possession of Japan, or certified copies 
thereof, as may he neeessary for the transfer of the administra- 
tion, as well as those that may he useful for the subsequent 
administration by China of the said Territory and of the Fifty 
Kilometre Zone around Kiaochow Bay. 



SECTION n 

TBANSFEK OF PUBLIC PROPERTIES 



The Government of Japan undertakes to transfer to the Gov- 
K«Enment of the Chinese Republic all public properties including 
Bbnd, buildingB, works or establishments in the former German 
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L«Bsed Territory of Kiaochow, whether formerly 
the German authorities, or purchased or conjstr 
Japanese authorities during the period of the Jap 
istration of the said Territory, except those indicated ia JtiC 
cle VII of the present Treat?. 

AsTioiA VI 

In the transfer of public properties under the 
Article, no compenBation wilt be claimed from the Goveramal 
of the Chinese Eepublic: Provided, however, that for thoae plI^ 
chased or coDstructed by the Japanese authorities, and also tm 
the improvements on or additions to those formerly ponesMd 
by the German authorities, the Govemtoent of the Chinese Br 
public shall refund a fair and equitable proportion of Ht 
expenses actually incurred by the Government of Japan, hanaf 
regard to the principle of depreciation and continoing value. 

Article VII 

Such public properties in the former German Leased Terri- 
tory of Kiaochow as are required for the Japanese ConsaWf 
to be establiebed in Tsingtao shall be retained by the Govenf 
ment of Japan, and those required more especially for ll* 
benefit of the Japanese community, including public eduNk 
shrines and cemeteries, shall be left in the bands of tbs MiJ 
community. 

Abticle vm 

Details of the matters referred to in the preceding thrM Attr 
cles shall be arranged by the Joint Commission provided for ii 
Article II of the present Treaty. 

SECTION m 

WITHDRAWAL OF JAPANESE TROOPS 

Article IX 

The Japanese troops, including gendarmes, now stationed 
along the TsingtaO'Tsinanfu Railway and it» branches, shall 
be withdrawn as soon as the Chinese police or military Eoici 
shall have been sent to take over the protection of the Bailing:' 
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Article X 

The disposition of the Chinese police or military force and 
the withdrawal of the Japanese troops under the preceding 
Article may be effected in sections. 

The date of the completion of such process for each section 
shall be arranged in advance between the competent authorities 
of China and Japan. 

The entire withdrawal of auch Japanese troops shall be 
effected within three months, if possible, and, in any case, not 
later than six months, from the date of the signature of the 
present Treaty. 

Article XI 

The Japanese garrison nt Tsingtao shall be completely with- 
drawn simultaneously, if possible, with the transfer to China 
of the administration of the former German Leased Territory 
of Kiaochow, and, in any case, not later than thirty days from 
the date of such trajufer. 



MAEITIME CUSTOMS AT TSINOTAO 



The Custom House of Taingtao shall be made an integral 
part of the Chinese Maritime OustomB upon the cominK into 
force of the present Treaty. 

Article jtlU 

The Provisional Agreement of August 6, 1915, between Chine 
and Japan, relating to the reopening of the Office of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs at Tsingtao shall cease to be effective upon 
the coming into force of the present Treaty. 





Tlw trntCer «f an die Bul«aT pnpeitMB nader Artidtt HT 
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AancLK XVIII 
To effort the reimbursement ujider Article XV of the present 
naty, China shall deliver to Japan sunultaneousiy with the 
mpletioQ of the transfer of the Railway properties, ChinsM 
oremmeDt Treasury Notes, secured on the properties and 
mnncB of the Railway, and running for ft period of fifteen 
■n, but redeemable, whether in whole or in part, at the 
ftion of China, at the end of fire years from the date of the 
of the said Treasury Notee, or at any time thereafter 
Don six mouths' previous notice. 

Abttclb XIX 
Pending the redemption of the said Tieasur; Notes under tbo 
Article, the Government of the Chinese Republic will 
and appoint, for so long a period as any part of the said 
Notes shall remain unredeemed, a Japaueae subject 
be Traffic Uauager, and another Japanese subject to be Chief 
iDntant joioily with the Chinese Chief Accountant and 
co-ordinate functions. 
These officials shall all be under the direction, control and 
Qerrision of the Chinfse Managing Director, and removabl« 
ir causes 

Abticlb XX 
I^nancial details of a technical character relating to the said 
Notes, not provided for in this Section, shall be deter- 
common accord between the Chinese and Japanese 
irities aa soon as possible, and, in any case, not later than 
months from the date of the coming into force of the preaent 
»ty. 

SECTION VT 

EXTENSIONS OF THE T8INOTAO-T8INANFU RAILWAY 

Abticle XXI 
The concessions relating to the two extensions of the Taioff- 
tao-TsJnanfu Railway, namely, the Tsinanfu-Shunteh and the 
Kaomi-Hsuchowfu lines, shall be made opeo to the 
actirity of an international financial group, on terms to be 
arranged between the Government of the Chinese R«pubUo and 
tbe said group. 
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Ahticlk xxn 

The mineB of Tseehwan, Fangtze and CfaiDlingieben, 
which the miniog rights were formerly granted bj China to 
Germany, shall be haaded over to a company to be fowi 
under a special charter of the Goveroment of the Chinese B*- 
public, is which the atuoimt of Japanese capital shall not exxet 
that of Chineae capitaL 

The mode and terms of such arrangement shall be detennlsed 
by the Joint CommisBion provided for in Article II of thepn*- 
ent Treaty. 

SECTION vm 

opening of the former german leased teiuutort 
of kiaochow 

Article XSJTI 

The GoTemment of Japan declares that it will not seek tk 
establiafament of an encluaive Japanese settlement, or of n 
international settlement, in the former Oerman Leased Ton- 
tory of Kiaochow. 

The QoTcmment of the Chinese Republic, on it* part, decUitl 
that the entire area of the former German Leased Terrihwy rf 
Kiaochow will be opejied to foreign trade, and that foieiga 
nationals will be permitted freely to reside and to carry on on- 
raerce, industry and other lawful pursuits within such ant- 

Abticlk SXIV 

The Government of the Chinese Eepublie further deelaM 
that vested rights lawfully and equitably acquired by fonagt 
nationals in the former German Leased Territory of Kiaocho*. 
whether under the German regime or during the period of tii 
Japanese administration, will be respected. 

All questions relating to the status or validity of such Tt t td 
rights acquired by Japanese subjects or Japanese compUJB 
ahall be adjusted by the Joint Commisaion provided for in Aj^ 
da n of the present Treaty. 
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SECTION IX 

SALT INDUSTRY 

Article XXV 

Wtereaa tlie salt industry is a Government monopoly in 
China, it is agreed that the intereata of Japanese subjects or 
Japanese companies actuall; engaged in the said industry aIon(r 
the coast of Kiaochow Bay shall be purchased by the Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Republic for fair eompensatiou, and that 
the exportation to Japan of a quantity of salt produeed by such 
industry along the said coast is to be permitted on reasonable 

Arransements for the above puiposes, including the transfer 
of the said intereata to the Qovemment of the Chinese Republic, 
shall be made by the Joint Commission provided for ia Arti- 
cle II of the preaent Treaty. They shall be completed as soon 
as possible, and, in any case, not later than six months from 
the date of the coming into force of the present Tniaty. 



BUBUARINE CABLES 



Abticlb XXVI 



The Ooremment of Japan declares that all the rights, title 
and privileges concerning the former German submarine cables 
between Tsingtao and Chefoo and between Tsinntao and ShanK- 
hai are vested in China, with the exception of those pfirtions of 
the said two cables which have been utilized by the Oovcminent 
of Japan for the laying of a cable between Tsingtao afid Sasebo; 
it being understood that the question relating to the landing 
and operation at Tsingtao of the said Tstngtao-Sasebo cable 
shall be adjusted by the Joint Commission provided for in 
Article II of the present Treaty, subject to the teima of t 
exifltiiig contracts to which China is a party. 
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SECTION XI 
WIRELESS STAnONS 

Abticlb xxvn 

The QoTemment of Japan undertakes to transfer to 
emniCDt of the Chinese Republic the Japanese wf 
at Tsingtao and Tainanf u for fair compeusstion for 
of tfaeee stations, upon the withdrawal of tlie Japanese' 
the said two places, respectively. 

Details of such transfer and compensation shall be 
by the Joint Commiaaion provided for in ArCicle II of tb» 
present Treaty. 

Abtiolb XXVlil 

The present Treaty (including the Annex thereto) shiD I* 
ratified, and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged *t 
Peking as soon as possible, and not later than four months fras 
the date of its signature. 

It shall come into force from the date of the exchangs of 
ficatione. 

In witness wbereot, the respective Plenipotenttarie* htw 

signed the present Treaty in duplicate, in the Eog-Uah lasgimt, 

and have aESied thereto their seals. 

Done at the City of Washington this fourth day of Febroii?. 

One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 

Sao-Kk Alfred Sn 
V. K. Wbllwoton Koo 
Chuno-Hui Wano 
T. Kato 

K. SmDEHlBA 

M. Hanibaba 
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RENUNCIATION OF PKEFKRENTIAL RIGHTS 

The Govemment of Japan declares that it renoiinceB all pref- 
erential rights with respect to foreigTi assistance in persons, 
capital and material stipulated in the Treaty of March 8, 1898, 
between China and Germany. 

n 

TRANSFER OF PUBLIC PROPERTIES 

It is understood that public properties to be tmnaferred to 
the Government of the Chinese Republic under Article V of 
the present Treaty include (1) all public works, such as roads, 
water-works, parks, drainage and sanitary equipment, and (2) 
all public enterprises such as those relating to telephone, electric 
light, 8tock:pflrd and laundry. 

The Government of the Chinese Republic declares that in 
the management and maintenance of public works to be so 
transferred to the Govcmment of the Chinese Republic, the 
foreign community in the former German Leased Territory of 
Kiaochow shall have fair representation. 

The Government of the Chinese Republic further declares 
that, upon taking over the telephone enterprise in the fnrracr 
German Leased Territory of Kiaochow, it will give due consid- 
eration to the requests from the foreign community in the said 
Territory for such extensions and improvements in the tele- 
phone enterprise as may be reasonably required by the general 
interests of the public. 

With respect to public enterprises relating to electric light, 
atockyard and laundry, the Government of the Chinese Repub- 
lic, upon taking them over, shall re-transfer them to the Chinese 
municipal oulhnritiea of Tsinirtao, which shall, in turn, cause 
ciimmercial companies to be formed under Chinese laws for the 
management and working of the said enterprises, subject to 
manicipal regulation and supervision. 
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M/RITIME CUSTOMS AT TSINGTAO 
The QoTernn: at of the Chbese Hepiiblic declares tliat H 
will inatruct tht Inspector General of the Chinese llantiat 
Customa (1) to y rmit Japanese traders in the former Genim 
Leased Territory if Kiaochow to communicate in the JapantK 
language with the Custom House of Tsinglao; and (2) login 
consideration, within the limits of the established servioe mif 
lations of the Chinese Maritime Customs, to the diverse needi 
of the trade of Tsingtao, in the selection of a suitable staff for 
the said Ouatom House. 

4 

TSIN'QTAO-TSINANFU RAILWAY ^^| 

Should the Joint Railway Commission provided for in Altj- 
cle XVI of the present Treaty fail to reach an agreement ob 
any matter within its competence, the point or points at iMM 
shall be taken up by the Government of the Chineee Republic 
and the Government of Japan for discussion and adjustment 
by means of diplomacy. 

In the determination of such point or points, the Oovemimnl 
of the Chinese Republic and the Government of .Tapan shall, if 
necessary, obtain recommend at ions of esperts of a third Po»«r 
or Powers who shatl be designated in common accord betwMH 
the two Governments. ^h 



CHEFOO-WEIHSIEN RAILWAY 

The Government of Japan will not claim that the option for 
financing the Chefoo-Weihsien Railway should be made open 
to the common activity of the International Financial Consor- 
tium, provided that the said Railway is to be conatmcted witli 

Chinese capital. 
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The Government of the Chinese Republic declares that, pend- 
ing the enactment and general application of laws regulating 
the system of local self-government in China, the Chinese local 
authorities will ascertain the views of the foreign residents in 
the former German Leased Territory of Kiaochow in such 
municipal mattera as may directly afTect their welfare and 
intareits. 




AGKBED TERMS OF UNDERSTANDING RECORDED | 
IN THE MINUTES OF THE CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE DELEGATIONS CONCERNING 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE TREATY _ 
FOR THE SETTLEMENT OP OUT- 
STANDING QUESTIONS RELA- 
TIVE TO SHANTUNG 



I 



I. TRANSFEB OF PUBLIC PROPERTIES 

1. Japanese subjecta will be permitted, subject to the pwri- 
Biona of Chinese law, to become members of shareholders of 
any of the commercial companies to be formed with respect 
to pnblic enterprises mentioned in Paragraph 4 of Aaaex II 
of the Treaty. 

n. WITHDRAWAL OF JAPANESE TROOPS 

3. After the withdrawal of the Japanese troops provided for 
in Articles IX-XI of the Treaty, no Japanese military foiw 
of any kiod will remain in any part of Shantimg, 

in. TSINGTAO-TSINANFU HALLWAY 

3. All light railways constructed by Japan in Shantung and 
all properties appurtenant thereto shall be considered u put 
of the properties of the TBingtao-Tainanfu Railway. 

4. The telegraph lines along the Railway shall also ha eonad- 
ered as part of the Railway properties. 

5. The Chinese authorities, upon taking over the Railway, 
shall have full power and discretion to retain or to remoro th« 
present employees of Japanese nationality in the service of 
the Railway. In replacing such employees, reasonable notice 
shall be given before the date of the transfer of the Railway. 
Detailed arrangements regarding the replacements to take eSeet 
immediately on the transfer of the Railway are to be mwls lv i 
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the Joint Bailway Commission provided for in Article XVI 
of the Treaty. 

6. The entire Hubordinate staff of the Japanese Traffic Man- 
ager and the Japanese Chief Accountant of the Railway ia to 
be appointed by the Chinese Managinff Director. After two 
years and a half from the date of the transfer of the Railway, 
the Chinese Governmeat may appoint an Assistant Traffic Man- 
ager of Chinese nationality for the period of two years and a 
half, and such Chinese Assistant Traffic Manager may likewise 
be appointed at any time upon notice being given for the 
redemption of the Treasury Notes under Article XVili of the 
Treaty. 

7. The Chinese Government is under no obligation to appoint 
Japanese subjects as members of the subordinate staS above 
mentinned. 

8. The redemption of the Treasury Notes under Article 
XVin will not be effected with funds raised from any source 
other than Chinese. 

9. The Chinese Government will ask the Japanese Govern- 
ment for such information as may be useful in making the selec- 
tion of the Japanese Traffic Manager and the Japanese Chief 
Accountant of the Railway. 

10. All questions relating to the existing contracts or commit- 
ments made by the Japanese authorities in charge of the Rail- 
way shall be settled by the Joint Railway Commission ; and, 
prior to the transfer of the Railway, the said Japanese authori- 
tiea will not make any new contracts or commitments calculated 
to be haimful to the interests of the Railway. 



IV. OPENING OF THE FORMER GERMAN LEASED 
TERRITORY OF KIAOCHOW 

11. The term 'lawful pursuits" used in Article TYTTT of the 
Treaty shall not be so construed as to include agriculture, or 
any enterprise prohibited by Chinese law or not permitted to 
foreign nationals under the treaties between China and foreign 
Powers, it being understood that this definition shall be without 
prejudice to the question of the aalt industry provided for in 
Article XXV of the Treaty or to any question relating to vested 
rights which shall be determined in accordance witli Article 
XXIV of the Treaty. 
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V. POST OFFICES 

12. All the Japanese Post Offices outside of the former G«r 
man Leaaed Territory of Eiaochow shall be withdrawn simult*- 
neously with the transfer of the Tainfftao-Tsinanfu RuItit, 
if such transfer shall take place before January 1, 1923, and, 
in any case, not later than the said dat«. 

13. All the Japanese Post Offices within the former Qemaa 
Leased Territory of Kiaochow shall be withdrawn simultane- 
ously with the transfer of the adminiatratioii of the ssid Tern* 
toiy. 

VI. CLAIMS 

14. The omission of any reference in the Treaty to the fltl» 
tion of claims which Chinese citizens may hai-e against tb 
Japanese authorities or Japanese subjects, for the restitntkn 
of real property in Shantung or for damages to the pctsons or 
property of Cbineae citizens in Shantung, shall not prejudice 
Buch claims. 

15. The Cbineae authorities shall furnish the JapuieM an- 
thoritiea with a list of such claims together with all aTailaUs 
evidence in support of each claim. Justice shall be don* 
through diplomatic channels as regards the claims a^inst iha 
Japanese authorities, and through ordinary judicial procedure 
as regards the claims against Japanese subjects. With respert 
to the latter class of claims, the investigation into actual farti 
of each ease may, if necessary, be conducted by a Joint Com- 
niiasion of Chinese and Japanese officials, in equal number, t» 
be speciiically designated for that pnrposa 

16. The Japanese Govemmeni shnll not be held req»oiuib]e 
for any damages which may have been directly caused 1^ 
tary operations of Japan during the late war. 

Washington, D. C, 
February 4, 1823. 
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I TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
JAPAN WITH REGARD TO THE FORMER GER- 
MAN ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 
IN PARTICULAR THE ISLAND OF YAP ' 

THE UNITED STATES OF AUBRICA AND JAPAN 

Conaidering that by Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
I siirned on June 28, 1919, Germany renounced in favor of the 
f Powers deBcribod in that Treaty aa the Principal Allied and 
I Associated Powers, to wit, the United States of America, the 
['Britieh Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, all her rigbte and 
I titles over her overseas possessions; 

Considering that the benefits accruing to the United Statea 
under tlie aforesaid Article 119 of the Treaty of Versaillea 
were confirmed by the Treaty between the United States and 
Germany, signed on August 25, 1921, to restore friendly rela- 
tions between the two nations ; 

Considering that the said four Powers — to wit, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, and Japan — have agreed to confer upon 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan a mandate, pursuant to the 
Treaty of Versailles, to administer the groups of the former 
German islands in the Pacific Ocean lying north of the Equator, 
in accordance with the following provisions: 

Article 1. The islands over which a Mandate is conferred 
upon Hia Majesty the Emperor of Japan (hereinafter called 
the Mandatory) comprise all the former German islands sit- 
uated in the Pacific Ocean and lying north of the Equator. 

Article 2. The Mandatory shall have full power of adminis- 
tration and legislation over the territory subject to the present 
Mandate as an integral portion of the Empire of Japan, and 
may apply the laws of the Empire of Japan to the territory, 
subject to such local modifications as circumstances may re- 
quire. The Mandato[7 flhail promote to the utmost the material 
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and moral well-being and the social progress of the inhabltoBtt 
of the territory subject to the preseot mandate. 

Article 3. The Mandatory shall see that the slave trade is 
prohibited and that no forced labor U permitted, except for 
essential public works and services, and then only for adeqnatfl 
remuneration. Tho Mandatory shall also see that the traffic 
in arms and ammunition is controlled in accordance tritli 
principleB analogous to those laid down in the convention 
relating to the control of the arms traffic signed on September 
10th, 1919, or in any convention amending same. Tho aapply 
of intoxicating spirits and beverages to the natives ahall t* 
prohibited. 

Article 4. The military training of the natives, otbenriM 
than for purposes of internal police and the local defense of 
the territory, shall be prohibited. Fnrthennore, no military 
or naval bases shall be established or fortifications erected in 
the territory. 

Article 5, Subject to the provisions of any local law for 
tbe maintenance of public order and public morals, the Man- 
datory shall insure in the territory freedom of conscience and 
the free exercise of all forms of worship, and shall allott all 
missionaries, nationals of any State Member of the League of 
Nations, to enter into, travel, and reside in the territory for 
the purpose of prosecuting their calling. 

Article 6. The Mandatory shall make to the Council of 
the League of Nations an annual report to the satisfaction of 
the council, containing full information with regard to tbe 
territory and indicating the measures taken to carry out the 
obligations assumed under articles 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Article 7. Tho consent of the Council of tho League -of 
Nations is required for any modification of tbe terms of tbe 
present Mandate. The Mandatory agrees that, if any dispnte 
whatever should arise between the Mandatory and saothcr 
Member of the League of Nations relating to the iuterpret&tion 
or tbe application of the provisions of tbe Mandate, such 
dispute, if it can not be settled by negotiation, shall be mb- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of International Juatice pg 
vided for by Article 14 of the Covenant of tbe 
Nations ; 

Considering that the TTnited States did not rati^ t]>B I 
of Versailles and did not participate in tbe a 
ing the aforesaid Mandate; 
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DesirinK to reach a definite understanding with regard to 
die rights of the two Govemmenta and their respective na- 
tionals in the aforesaid islands, and in particular the Island of 
Tap, have resolved to conelude a couTentjon for that purpose, 
and to that end have named as their plenipotentiaries: 
The President of the United States of America; 

Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State of the United 
States; and 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 
Baron Sijnro Shidehara, Hia Majesty's Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington; 
Who, after havintr communicated to each other their reapec- 
tive full powers found to be in good and due form, have agreed 
«s follows; 

Article I 

Subject to the provisions of the present Convention, the 
United States consents to the administration by Japan, pup- 
fluant to the aforesaid mandate, of alt the former German 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean lying north of the Equator. 



Article II 

The United States and its nationals shall receive all the bene- 
fits of the engagements of Japan defined in Articles 3, 4, and 
B of the aforesaid Mandate, notnithatandinj^ the fact that the 
United States is not a Member of the Leajrue of Nations. 

It is further agreed between the high contracting parties aa 
follows : 

(1) Japan shall insure in the islands complete freedom of 
conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship which 
are consonant with public order and morality; American mis* 
sionaries of all such religions shall be free to enter the islands 
and to travel and reside therein, to acquire and possess prop- 
erty, to erect religious buildings and to open schools throughout 
the islands ; it being understood, however, that Japan shall have 
the right to exercise such control as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of public order and good government and to take 
all measures required for such control. 

(2) Vested Americsn property rights in the mandated islanda 
shall be respected and in no way impaired; 

(3) Existing treaties between the United States and Japan 
ahall be applicable to the mandated islands; 
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(4) Japaa will address to the TTnite^ Statea a duplicate of 
the oniiual report on the admiuiatration of the mandftte to be 
made by Japan to the council of the League of Nations; 

(5) Nothing contained in the present convention shall b« 
affected hy uny modification which may be made ia the tenm 
of the mandate as recited in the convention unless such modi- 
fication ehall have been expressly assented to by tbe TTniled 
States. 

Article m 

The United States and its nationals shall have free sccmt to 
the Island of Yap on a footing of entire equality with Japu 
or any other nation and their Tespective nationals in all tlut 
relates to the landing and operation of the existing fap-Quun 
cable or of any cable which may hereafter be laid or ot>eml«i 
bjr the United States or by its nationals connecting with the 
Island of Yap. 

The rights and privil^jes embraced by the preceding pan- 
graph shall also be accorded to the GoTernment of the United 
States and its nationals with respect to radiotelegraphic com- 
munication; provided, however, that so long as the Qovemnieiit 
of Japan shall maintain on the Island of Yap an adequatft 
radiotelegraph ic station, cooperating effectively with the caUa 
and with other radio stations on ships or on shore, without 
discriminatory exactions or preferences, the exercise of the 
right to establish radio telegraphic stations on the Island \lj 
the United States or its nationals shall bo suspended. 

Abtiole IV 

In connection with the rights embraced by ArUcle HI, epecifia 
rights, privileges, and exemptions, in so far as they relate to 
electrical communications, shall be enjoyed in the Island of 
Yap by the United States and its nationals in terms as foUowi: 

(1) Nationals of the United States shall have the unrestricted 
right to reside in the Island, and the United States and its 
nationals shall have the right to acquire and hold on a footing 
of entire equality with Japan or any other nation or their 
respective nationals all kinds of property and interests, both 
personal and real, including lands, buildings, residences, offices, 
works, and appurtenances, 

(2) Nationals of the United States shall not be obUfcd to 




obtain an? permit or license in order to be entitled to land and 
operate cables on the Island or to establish radiotel^jraphic 
aervioe, subject to the provisions of Article III, or to enjoy any 
of the rights and privileges embraced by this Article and by 
Article m. 

(S) No censorship or anpervision shall be exercised over 
cable or radio meaeages or operations. 

(4) Nationals of the United States shall have completa 
freedom of entry and e&it in the Island for their persona and 
property. 

(5) No taxes, port, harbor, or landing charges or esactiona 
of any nature whatsoever, shall be levied either nith respect 
to the operation of cables or radio stations, or with respect to 
property, persona, or vessels. 

(6) No discriminatory police regulations shall be enforced. 

(7) The Government of Japan will exercise its power of 
expropriation in the Island to secure to the United States or 
its nationals needed property and facilities for the purpose of 
electrical communications if such property or facilitiea can not 
othorwrise be obtained. 

It is understood that the location and the area of land so 
to be erpropriated shall be arranged between the two Govern- 
ments according to the requirements of each ease. Property of 
the United States or of its nationals and facilities for the pur- 
pose of electrical communication is the Island shall not be 
eubject to expropriation. 

Article V 

The present convention shall be ratified by the high contrsct- 
i&e parties in accordance with their respective Constitutions. 
The ratifications of this convention shall be exchanged in 
Washington as soon as practicable, and it shall take effect on 
the dat« of the exchange of the ratifications. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed this convention and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington this eleventh 

teteen hundred and twenty-two. 
Charles Evans HuaBES. 
K. SHroEHABA. 
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